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PREFACE. 



The writers of this history of the Chinese insurrec- 
tion are neither of them unknown to the world of 
letters. M. Gallery, once a missionary, and after- 
wards interpreter to the French embassy in China, 
is the author of several works connected with the 
study of the Chinese language. Dr. Yvan, physi- 
cian to the French embassy in China, has written 
an interesting book of travels in various parts of 
the glol)e, under the title of " Voyages et Recits." 
There is no preface to their history of the rebellion 
to inform us which is the share taken by each in the 
work, but from the antecedents of the two writers, 
we may fairly conjecture that the narrative be- 
longs to Dr. Yvan, and the interpretation of the 
various documents with which it is interspersed to 
M. Callery. 
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IT PREFACE. 

If these gentlemen had merely made use of their 
opportunities of consulting the archives of their 
embassies to reduce a quantity of fragmentary 
infonnation into a continuous narrative, they would 
still have done good service, considering the import- 
ance of their subject, and the scanty instalments by 
which we receive all the knowledge connected with 
it. But they have done far more than this : they 
have not merely given a dry narrative of the 
rebellion, but they have introduced so many lively 
descriptions of localities and events, that while this 
book has all the charm of a romance, it gives a novel, 
instructive, and even humorous picture of Chinese 
manners generally. 

Although the work of MM. Gallery and Yvan 
comprises the most important event that has oc- 
curred during the rebellion, namely, the capture of 
Nankin, it has been deemed advisable to add a 
supplementary chapter, bringing down the narrative 
to the date of publishing this translation. This sup- 
plementary chapter contains the events that have 
occurred since last April, together with some addi- 
tional information, which throws new light on the 
narrative of the events preceding. 
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, ^ PREFACE. V 

f 

In ispelling the Chinese names, the French mode 

i been adopted ; the monosyllabic elements of 

I names of places commencing each with a capital 

ter, while those of persons are distinguished by the 

phen only. An alteration of the spelling would 

fv^e rendered the book inconsistent with the Map, 

d, in the case of persons, would hardly have been 

Btifiable. To convert the French orthography 

ito the EngUsh, a change of « Teh " into " Ch," of 

Ch " into « Sh," and of mitial « Ou " into « W " 

all generally suffice. The French method of dis- 

inguishing provinces by the definite article (as the 

Louang-Si), has also been employed. 

With respect to the map, it should be remarked, 

v.-^ red spot against a town indicates its capture 

e insurgents. 
Yi.-, J. O. 

Vn.— iW» August 25, 1853. 
/III.— j 
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The 
INSUEEECTION IN CHINA. 



CHAPTEK I. 

The Emperor Tao-kouang— the last years of his reign. 

The Chinese insurrection is one of the most im- 
portant events of the present time. Politicians of 
all countries observe with curiosity the progress of 
that invading army, which during three years has 
steadily advanced towards its proposed end — the 
overthrow of the Tartar dynasty. Will it attain 
this prodigious result ? This we cannot yet foresee ; 
but in the mean while all who are interested in 
Christianity or in commerce watch with uneasiness 
the alternations of the struggle, and the nations of the 
West await with anxiety the issue of a war which, 
come when it may, will essentially modify their re- 
lations with the Chinese empire. In such a state of 
things, we have deemed it opportune to write a 
history of the insurrection — to give an idea of the 

B 
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2 THE INSUBREGTIOK IK CHINA. 

threatening invasion — and to follow its course tlirongli 
the districts where it has already penetrated. To 
throw a light on the origin of these events we shall 
first sketch the biography of the last emperor, and 
give a glance at the state of the Chinese empire 
at the close <^ his re^n. 

This monarch, who was bom in 1780, and who 
on ascending the throne took the name of Tao- 
kouang, or '^ brilliant reason," was the second son of 
the Emperor Kia-king. His youth was passed in 
comparative obscurity, and he was thirty years of 
age when an event which nearly overthrew his 
dynasty suddenly brought out some of the eminent 
qualities with which he was endowed* 

The Emperor KiarJdng was a weak incapable 
man, completely governed by those around him. 
An unworthy isivourite reigned in bis name. This 
person, who was named Lin-king, was the chief 
eunuch of the palace. Instances of this kind are 
not rare in the annak ci the court of China. The 
chief of the eunuchs has always great influence in the 
intrigues of the palace, and according to the etraiDge 
ideas of the country, his personal defect is no ob- 
stacle to his ambition. The authority of Lin-king 
was boundless. He <&posed of every office. The 
highest functionaries, the ministers, and even the 
imperial family, bowed before him. Nor did this 
lofty position satisfy him. The indirect exercise of 
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CON6P{9ACT OF ;(iIN-|^NG. 3 

pawer emboldened bun to demre the sovereigi^ 
authority for himself* and he begpm to open a pa& 
to the throne by gaming over the greater part of the 
xnilitary mandarinf*. This copspiraej was conducted 
with so much ^eeresj^ that no one at the Cowt of 
Pekin suspected it in the leai^ 

One day, when the Smperor was hunting with hi^ 
eon^> Lin<-]jdng introduced into the capital those 
troops whose i^Hefy h9 ^ew were entirely devoted 
to him, and the ^spldie^ were disposed about ih» 
enyironfi of the palace^ The plan of the first eunuch 
was to kill the Emperor and the princes of the 
imperial family, and to have himaelf inunediately pro* 
claimed by the army, whose chiefs he had secured. 
Towards the evening the Eniperor returned to the 
palace without mistrust, aooompwied by bis eldesit 
son, and followed by his u^ual corUg^ of pivil and 
military mandarins* Scarcely was the great por* 
tal closed behind him than Lin-king gave the signal 
to his cohorts, who at once surrounded the palacCj 
and guarded every outlet 

In the hurry <^ this critical mom^it, the first 
eunuch had not observed tbat the second son of 
Kia*king was not returned &om the chase with his 
father. When the conspiracy had already brokeii 
oat, the prince returned to Pekin ajone. He was in 
a hunting dress, and wore none oi the insigoia of 
royalty ; he could therefore traverse the city with- 
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4 THE INSUBBEGTION IN CHINA« 

out being recognised. The greatest agitation already 
prevailed in the principal quarter^ and he only re- 
quired a moment's reflection to perceive the cause 
of the tumult, and to divine the purpose for which 
the troops had surrounded the palace. By the aid of 
his plain costume, he passed through the people, who 
were in an excited and disorderly state, and reached 
the very focus of rebellion. The first eunuch had left 
the palace to harangue his partisans, and the prince 
could now see that the favourite, whose insolence 
had so often angered him, was at the head of the 
rebellion. He approached still nearer, unobserved 
among the throng of troopers, and although he was 
quite alone among so many enemies he did not for 
an instant lose his courage or his presence of mind. 
Tearing off the round metal buttons which adorned 
his dress, to use them as bullets, he loaded the 
fowling-piece which he carried in his belt, and 
taking a short aim at the chief eunuch, shot him 
dead on the spot. 

The troops were thrown into disorder. The 
soldiers threw down their arms and fled, and all the 
partisans of Lin-king dispersed, to escape the chas- 
tisement they had deserved. The prince returned 
triumphant into the imperial residence, the thresh- 
old of which had not been profaned by the rebels, 
and old Kia-king learned his danger and his deliver"* 
ance at the same time. 
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ACCESSION OF TAO-KOUANG. 5 

Tao-kouang ascended the throne in 1820. Ac- 
cording to the usages of the princes of his dynasty, 
lie had married a Tartar woman — a woman with 
large feet. She did not give birth to any children ; 
but he had a numerous family by his concubines. 
In China^ neither law nor custom makes any differ- 
ence between the children of a lawful wife and those 
of a concubine : they have all the same rights ; the 
sterility of the Empress therefore did not at all affect 
the succession to the throne. 

During the earlier part of his reign, Tao-kouang 
called to the administration of public affairs, those 
statesmen who, in the eyes of the people, were 
faithful guardians of Chinese traditions. Every 
nation whose history dates from a remote past, has 
its conservative party ; and during tranquil times it 
is to the representatives of the old national guaran- 
tees that the government is naturally entrusted. 
But when the moment for modifying ancient insti- 
tutions has inevitably arrived, the exclusive attach- 
ment of this party to things of the past becomes 
really dangerous. This political truth may be per- 
ceived as well in the history of Chinese revolution, 
as in the history of France. The agents of Tao- 
kouang, thoroughly Chinese in their ideas, and filled 
with a proud disdain for barbarian nations, involved 
their country in a disastrous war, because they did 
not see that the moment was come when they 
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6 THE INSURRECTION W CHINA. 

should descend from that diplomatic elevation where 
their presumption and the endurance of the Euro- 
peans had 80 long maintained them. At a later 
period, the same spirit of resistance to the exigent- 
cies of the time caused the insurrectional movement 
of which we are about to treat. In fact, the two 
most important events which have been chronicled 
in the annals of China during the last quarter of a 
century — namely, the war with England, and the 
revolt in the Kouang-si— have both proceeded from 
the same cause. 

In spite of all the opposition of the '* Son 6f 
Heaven,** the war of China against England resulted 
in bringing Chinese diplomacy, to a certain extent, 
within the compass of the political movement of the 
West ; and the experience which cost Tao-kouang so 
dear, afforded no instruction to his successor. Be- 
fore proceeding further, we will briefly set forth 
the occasion of this first struggle. 

By virtue of its original charter, the East India 
Company enjoyed till 1834 the monopoly of the 
British trade with ChinsL Those merchants who 
have founded, beyond the limits of their own 
country, the most opulent and extensive empire 
of our time, had the sole right of trading in the 
produce of the Chinese empire. It will easily be 
understood that when difficulties toose between 
the Chinese functionaries and the Company's agents. 
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THS OPIUM TBABB. 7 

tbe latter^ being exdusively occupied with com- 
mercial interestsy made but feeble protestations 
against pretensions which were often exorbitant. 
The representatives of the Company were, for the 
most party clever merchants^ and nothing more; 
and the one among them, who has of late acquired 
the most celebrity — namely. Sir John Davis — was 
more distinguished for his literary attainments than 
for his national susceptibility* 

When the Company's charter expired in 1834, 
the English Government refused to renew their 
exclusive privileges ; and all British merchants had 
BOW a right to trade with China. Some years 
afterwards, the Emperor Tao-kouang resolved to 
check in his dominions the progress of a custom, 
which was about a century old — in other words, 
to prohibit the sale of opium through the whole 
extent of the Celestial Empire. For this purpose 
he sent to Canton a man whose services he had 
already learned to appreciate. A mandarin of ac- 
knowledged integrity and inflexible will, whose 
severity was somewhat barbarous, came to, the 
capital of the two Kouangs to replace a faithless 
official, who, in consideration of enormous advan- 
tages, had closed his eyes to the illicit traffic of the 
British merchants and the smugglers* 
. Every one trembled at the arrival of the new 
governor, who wore the insignia of the highest dig- 
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8 THE INSUBRECTIOK IN CHINA. 

nities^ and whose appearance was very imposing^; 
Lin was then about fifty years of age ; he wore the 
red ball, and the peacock's feather with two eyes.* 

Lin's only error was that he did not understand tlie 
altered spirit of the time, and consequently did not 
reckon on the change which had taken place in the 
character of the foreigners with whom he had to 
settle such difficult and delicate questions. So 
long as the mandarins had to deal directly with 
agents of the East India Company, they could 
without danger assume a disdainful tone ; for such a 
tone inflicted no deep wound on men devoted solely to 
their commercial interests. But when Lin came sud- 
denly into contact with the representatives of a 
government jealous of its dignity, he struck against 
a rock which he little expected. 

As a man of tact, he should have confined himself 
to the efficacious measures he had already adopted. 
Thanks to his activity, his zeal, and above all to 
the fear which he inspired, he had given new sinews 
to the Chinese Government, and the smugglers, con- 

* The colour of the hall worn at the apex of the conical 
cap serves, in some measure, to mark the rank of the wearer. 
Bed indicates the highest degree of official dignity. The 
introduction of peacock's feathers, of one, two, or three eyes, 
and of different colours, to hang from the top of the cap down 
the hack as a sign of various degrees of merit, was an inven- 
tion of the Tartar dynasty.— -J. O. 
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VIOLENCE or LIK. 9 

stantly chased by the custom-house officers of the 
Celestial Empire, had nearly abandoned their dan- 
gerous trade. But not content with this first 
success, he wished, by a vigorous act, to strike a 
blow at the British merchants, and to put out of 
their heads all thoughts of again introducing the nar- 
cotic drug into the Chinese empire. 

One night the hongs, or factories in which the 
foreigners resided, were surrounded by troops ; and 
the English, American, and Farsee merchants, 
learned, when they awoke, that they were Lin's 
prisoners, and that the viceroy of the two Kouangs 
allowed them three days to give up all the opium 
they had on board the " receiving ships ; " in default 
whereof, they were to be treated according to the 
utmost rigour of the new law, — ^in other words, were 
to lose their heads. 

This was a violent measure, especially when we 
reflect that Lin was by no means in the right In 
France, where ideas are not always correct, it is a 
settled point that the English were wrong in the 
opium war, and that the cause of right suffered in 
the treaty ^of Nankin. No opinion could be more 
false. The English carried on a contraband trade 
on the coasts of the Celestial Empire precisely 
similar to the smuggling which takes place on the 
coast of France ; and we have not, as I am aware» 
laid down the principle that we can seize and 
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10 THE IKSUEBECTION IN CHINA. 

threaten with death all the foreign merchants within 
our clutches^ on the pretext that there are vessels in 
the Havre or Marseilles roads loaded with contra- 
band goods. To proceed, however — when Lin 
struck his decisive blow, there were vessels off the 
island of Lin*tin loaded with more than 20,000 
chests of opium, and representing a value of more 
than 50,000,000 francs (2,000,000/.) This glut arose 
from the efficacious measures which had been pur- 
sued by the hoppo (the director-general of the 
Canton customs), at the instigation of and under the 
authority of Lin. 

In this extremity, the prisoners wrote at once 
to Captain Elliot, commander of the naval forces 
of England in the Chinese waters, who then hap- 
pened to be at Macao. They informed him of the 
dangers which threatened their lives and fortunes, 
at the same time soliciting his intervention and 
assistance. Captain Elliot hastened to his country- 
men at once, and after urging them not to yield to 
the demands of the mandarins, he announced that he 
purchased the 20,000 chests of opium in the name of 
her Britannic Majesty ; and declared that he would 
make a political question of what had hitherto 
been a commercial difficulty. He then ordered Lin 
to withdraw his troops, and release the Queen's 
subjects. The viceroy took no heed of this de- 
mand. He simply replied, that the severest mea- 
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MODEBATIOl^ Ot M-CHAK. 11 

sures would be taken against the English, unless 
the whole of the opium on board of their ships was 
giTen up. 

As Captain Elliot had not suflScient force to resist 
tlie Chinese troops^ he gave up the prohibited 
atticle. Lin caused large pits to be dug^ and the 
opium, covered with quick-lime, was buried in the 
island of Lin-tin, in the presence of witnesses ; 
after which operation, the foreign merchants de- 
tained at Canton were set at liberty. 

However, the day of retribution was at hand. In 
a short time a British fleet sailed up the river of 
Canton, dismantling the forts, and threatening the 
banks on each side, and took a strong position on 
the northern coasts of China, by occupying Tchou- 
san (Chusan). When news of these events was 
received at Pekin, Lin was immediately recalled, 
atid Ki-chan, a membei* of the imperial family, was 
appointed by the Emperor to succeed him. Ei-chatt 
was an intelligent and resolute man. He saw at 
once with what sort of enemies he had to deal, 
and the danger to which the Government had been 
exposed by the imprudence and presumption of his 
predecessor. As a skilful diplomatist he did not 
hesitate to accept the ultimatum laid down by the 
"barbarians;'' that is to say, he avoided a disas* 
trous war by accepting hard conditions, such as a 
heavy indemnity paid to the English, the cession* 
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12 THE INSUEEECTION IN CHINA. 

of Hong-kong, and bo forth. However, -when the 
treaty was submitted to the Emperor for sanction, 
the *' Son of Heaven" rejected it with indignation. 
Ki-chan was ignominiously recalled, and underwent 
the greatest indignity that had ever been inflicted 
on any high functionary under the reign of Tao- 
kouang. He was publicly degraded, his property 
was confiscated, his concubines were sold, his house 
was razed to the ground, and, to complete his mis- 
fortunes, he was exiled to the remotest part of 
Tartary. 

These sudden reverses of fortune are spectacles 
which the Celestial Emperor often presents to the 
Chinese people. The lower orders always applaud 
such catastrophes, which appeal to their gross in- 
stincts : and they think that a strong blow is neces- 
sarily a just one. Those of our readers who wish 
to form a better acquaintance with the great man- 
darin Ki-chan, have only to read the ** Voyage au 
Thibet," by MM. Hue and Gabet ; they will find 
him at Lassa, on intimate terms with the intrepid 
travellers. 

A mandarin named Y-chan succeeded Ki-chan in 
the government of Canton, and brought back with him 
the treaty which his predecessor had concluded, torn. 
Hostilities were renewed at once. Every one knows 
the result of the English expedition, Ning-po, 
Cbang-hai, Tchou-san, Ting-ha'i, fell successively 
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into the hands of the English, who at last compelled 
the Chinese to sign at Nankin a treaty, by which 
ttey ceded Hong-Kong to the ** barbarians ;" opened 
to them four new ports on the northern coast of the 
empire, granted them the occupation of Tchou-san 
for five years ; and, moreover, bound themselves to 
pay a heavy indemnity. 

This treaty was concluded by Ki-in, another 
member of the royal family, with whom we were 
intimately acquainted. He was the political friend 
of Mou-tchang-ha, the prime minister, and member 
of the council. These two persons were unquestion- 
ably the greatest statesmen during the reign of 
Tao-kouang. It is very probable that the ** Son of 
Heaven," the sublime Emperor, never knew precisely 
what was going on between the English and the 
Chinese. He died, doubtless, consoled by the plea- 
sant thought that his troops were invincible, and 
that if Hong-kong had been charitably bestowed on 
a few wretched exiles, it was only because they had 
begged for the happiness of being his subjects. 

At all events, the treaty of Nankin was signed 
and ratified, and Ki-in, who was appointed governor 
of the two Kouangs, came to occupy the difficult 
post of Canton. He at once impressed his convic- 
tions on the mind of the prime minister, Mou- 
tchang-ha, and through his influence with that high 
dignitary, though difficulties still sometimes arose 
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between the people of the West tad the Chinese, 
a rupture became ahnost impossible. We should 
add that this new policy, this attitude of the pro- 
gressive conservatives^ irritated the population of 
Canton against them. Thej were accused of tempo- 
rizing with foreigners, and betraying their sovereign 
for the advantage of the barbarians. Thousands of 
placards held up the name of Ki-in as an object 
of popular hatred and vengeance. We quote one of 
these placards literally, to show that injustice, vio- 
lence, and evil paasionB, belong to all countries and 
all races. 

'^ Our cannibal mandarins have hitherto been the 
accomplices of the English robbers in all the acts 
that the latter have committed against order aJid 
justice. For five years to come our nation will 
mourn the humiliation it has been forced to under- 
**In the fifth moon of the present year, many 
Chinese have been slain by foreigners ; their bodies 
have been flung into th^ river, and buried in the 
bellies of fishes ; but our high authorities have 
treated these affiiirs as though they had never 
heard of them ; they have looked upon these 
foreign devils as though they were gods ; they 
have despised the Chinese as though they had the 
flesh of dogs; and have not valued the life of xoen 
more than the hair which is shorn from the head. 



/ 
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HILITABT REFOBH* 15 

They persist in keeping the throne in ignorance 
of what is passing, and in neglecting to treat this 
affikir with the importance which it deserves. Thou- 
sands of people are filled with grief and anger ; 
Borrow has penetrated the marrow of their bones^ 
and their sole consolation is to ezjfreas their woes in 
the public assemblies, &c., ftc." 

These absurd accusations had no influence on the 
political fortunes of Ki-in. The Emperor, satisfied 
with his services, recalled him to Pekin to confer 
new dignities upon him and to raise him to the 
highest offices. He became the colleague of Mou- 
tchang-ha. These two statesmen endeavoured to 
effect several reforms. The first was directed to 
the military department. Ki-in saw clearly that the 
Chinese soldiers, armed like the Homeric heroes with 
bows and arrows, or encumbered with old-fashioned 
matchlocks, could not cope with the European troops, 
and he endeavoured to change this grotesque mode 
of equipment. We find on this subject a very 
curious report presented to the emperor during the 
ministry of Ki-in. The point is the substitution of 
percussion guns for the old arquebns, which was fired 
with a match. We see that in this change of fire- 
arms China has the advantage over Europe : she 
has passed over the fliot-and-pan. 

**I respectfully report, tiiat whereas your Ma- 
jesty has charged a prince of the imperial family to 
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make an experiment of the percussion weapons made 
in my department^ all these weapons have been 
found admirably efficient. Nevertheless, as such 
weapons are somewhat similar in their mechan- 
ism to clocks and watches, they are in constant 
danger of getting out of order, so as not to work 
at alL Hence they are in need of frequent repair, 
which must not be neglected if they are to be kept 
ready for use at a moment's notice. 

" For the manufacture of detonating powder and 
gunpowder an annual supply of one thousand cattis 
of saltpetre and fifty cattis of sulphur will be re- 
quired ; and I entreat your Majesty to have them 
sent to me. 

"Fifty thousand copper caps should be placed 
every year in the arsenals, as a reserve, and re- 
newed when necessary, in order to meet the exi- 
gencies of a sudden war. Besides this supply, a 
quantity of caps should be made for the practice 
with fire-arms, which takes place during the great 
reviews of spring and autumn. 

" A year has scarcely elapsed since your Majesty 
first gave orders for the manufacture of weapons of 
the kind above mentioned, and even now all the 
persons employed on them — artificers, ofi^cers, and 
soldiers — ^have acquired wonderful experience, not 
only in the art of making them, but also in that of 
using them. We, therefore, pray your Majesty to 
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grant to each of them the reward which his merit- 
orious efforts deserve. We also entreat you to pub- 
lish an edict setting forth the Mantchou name 
which is to be given to the percussion guns." 

Thus in the hist days of the reign of Tao-kouang 
the Chinese empire was really in the path of progress. 
Mou-tchang-ha and Ki-in gave a powerful impulse 
to the movement, while the conciliatory spirit of 
the two ministers improved the rektions with 
foreigners. The English chased the pirates, to the 
advantage of both nations; and if a suspicious 
junk made its appearance in the southern waters 
they ran it down at once. In fact, all was going on 
for the best, when an imexpected event changed the 
aspect of affairs. 
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CHAPTER IL 

AoeeBaon of the Emperor Hifen-ft>ti]ig. 

On the 26th of Fehuftry, 1850, at seven o'clock in 
the morning, th« entrances to die imperial palace of 
Pekin were obstructed by a dense throng of msmr' 
darins of the inferior orders, and seryants in white 
dresses and yellow girdles, who spoke in a whisper^ 
and wore an aspect of official grief on their coun- 
tenances. In the midst of this ocean of subalterns 
were stationed sixteen persons, each accompanied 
by a groom, who held a horse saddled and bridled. 
These sixteen persons wore the satin cap tied 
under the chin and surmounted by a white ball; 
also a girdle hung with bells ; a tube of a yellow 
colour was slung diagonally oyer their shoul- 
ders, and they held in their hand a long whip. 
One of the high dignitaries came out from the 
palace, and with his own hands gave each of 
these men a folded document sealed with the red 
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«6^I ef the JSip^p^^ror* The ^ixte^p^ i^fLer Wwing io 
feoeiye it# fwuog roimd tl^e tul>e, iv^ieh with 
the exception ^ itf yellow colour perfectly re^ 
jsembled the tin cjlmders in whiclt^ soldiers, re- 
leased from service enclose their conpe. In this they 
respectfiilly pUioed the ^ci^ ^espfUich ; after inrhich 
they xpounte^ on honieback, wlpl^ jtb<e grooms secured 
them on their saddles mth thoiiigs th9.t passed oyer 
their thighs. When they were firpily fi?:ed« tljie 
crowd gare way, la^ the horsey set off ajt full 
e|)eed, The^e .c^tei^]^ horsemen, who :iu*e called 
FH-ma, or '^ flying couriers/' had «ach of theixi to 
perform in twenty-femr hours la joiiimey of si:^ Jf^yifiT 
4red ff, or «;?:ty leagues Fren^, Their ipffice w%9 
to carry <the following despat;ch te ithe QQy.ei?i0ir8- 
genieral of the si^te^i prpyinceft ^f the Celestial 
fSmpire:*— r 

''The Board of Ri(;es gives notice in greeik 
lieste to the Gpy^mor-geneiial, that on the four- 
teenth of the first moon, the Supreme Emperor, 
mouiiited oa a dragon, departed to the ethereal 
regions. At the hour moo in the morning, his 
Celestial Majesty transmitted the ipiperial dignity 
to his fourth son, Se^-go-ko^ and in the evening, at 
the hour hah he set off for titie abode of the gods- 

** It is consequently ordered that the mourning for 
the Empress-dowager, wluch had nearly reached its 
termination, shall be immediately resumed by all 
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civil and militaiy fiinctionaries^ and that no one 
shall be allowed to shave his beard or his head in 
the interval. A subsequent decree will make 
known the duration of the great imperial mourn- 
mg. 

Thus it appears that the Emperor Tao-kouang 
was dead, and accordingly the constitution of the 
empire had devolved the supreme dignity on the 
successor he had appointed. 

The sceptre was to be wielded by his fourth 
son ; but the *' Son of Heaven " had departed from 
ancient usage^ by appointing his heir by word of 
moutL Usually the bequest of supreme power 
was made long beforehand, by a solemn document 
which was deposited in a golden coffer, to be opened 
with great solemnity when the Emperor ceased to 
exist. However, even in China the last will of a 
deceased monarch is not always respected, and we 
may find there, as elsewhere, an illustration of 
the old adage, ** A living dog is better than a 
dead lion." The history of the Celestial Empire 
offers several examples of a violation of the post- 
humous orders of the Emperor ; and we may as well 
record here one of the most remarkable instances of 
the sort, inasmuch as it strikingly exemplifies the 
civilization and manners of China. 

The second Emperor of the dynasty of Tsin, Tsin- 
che-houang, being already old and infirm, sent his 
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•son Fou-sou, the heir to the throne, into the north 
of China, to superintend the defensive works, which 
three hundred thousand men were constructing on 
the Tartarian frontier. He gave the young prince 
for his guide and guardian the celebrated Mong-ti^n, 
an experienced general, and the most illustrious 
warrior of his time. While the imperial prince and 
his three hundred thousand men were working at 
that great wall of China, which travellers have so 
much lengthened in their narratives, the old Em- 
peror Tsin-che-houang took it into his head to 
perform a pilgrimage into the southern provinces, 
to visit the tombs of his predecessors Chuen 
and Yu. The latter is the Deucalion of Chinese 
mythology, and his memory is held in high ve- 
neration. 

Tsin-che-houang performed this long journey, 
accompanied by his second son, Hou-hai, and 
Tcha-kao, chief of the eunuchs. The old Emperor 
could not support the fatigues of the journey. He 
fell ill at a great distance from his capital, and feel- 
ing the approach of death, wrote to his eldest son to 
quit the frontier, and proceed with all haste to the 
capital of the empire, there to receive the news of 
his decease, and to celebrate his funeral when his body 
should be brought thither by his faithful servants. 
The chief of the eunuchs, whose office it was to 
place the imperial seal on this despatch and send 
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it to the crown-prince of the empire, fabrical^ 
Mother de^ateh, anj boldly substituted it for thset 
of the dying emperor. In this document^ which hiid 
ftU the marks of Kuthenticity, Tsin-ohe-houasig tft^ 
dered the prinks his son, and the illustrious warrior 
who accompanied himy to kill themselves, by way c(f 
expisiting their transgressions^ 

On the day after the perpetration of this fraud, 
the Emperor died* The in&mous Tcha-kd,o then 
persuaded the second son to take possession ot th6 
throne ; but to effect this usurpation, it was neces- 
sary to conceal the death of the Emperor for a cer- 
tain time, in order that the high functionaries, and 
the young princes, who had remained in the capital, 
toight not of their own accord proclaim the heir, 
already appointed by the deceased monarch^ 

The eunuch therefore contrived this stratagem. 
The body, wrapped in sumptuotis raiment, and in the 
slime attitude as during life, was placed in a litter 
surrounded by a light trellis-work, and concealed by 
silken curtains. A few initiated persons could alone 
slpproach It, and the eutiuch proclaimed throughoiit 
the route that the Emperor, wishiiig to hasten his 
return, would travel dsty and iiight without alight- 
ing from his litter. At xneal times^ the processicm 
stopped for a momerit 16 take in the food, which 
was consumed by ^ man plained in a litter by the 
side of the eorpde; but eVea^ the ti^Ost cttrioUA eye 
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ooidd not detect anything behind the thick silken 
curtains. 

Unfortunatelj this took place during the most 
intense heat of summer, and the corpse soon began 
to send forth a most intolerable stench, which 
^ould have revealed the terrible truth, had not 
the eunuch contrived a new expedient. He sent 
in advance of the procession an ante-dated edict, 
professedly issued by the Emperor, which declared 
that the said Emperor, for the interest of commerce, 
allowed the carts of vendors of oysters to take 
the same route as his cortege. Formerly this had 
been severely prohibited on account of the ofiFen- 
rive nature of the wares. The oysters, which in 
Chinese are called pao-yu, are the enormous shell- 
fish to which naturalists give the name of spondyles, 
and were then, as now, laigely consumed by the 
people. 

The oyster-dealers took advantage of the per- 
mission which was granted them ; and consequently 
oart^loads of spondyles preceded and followed the 
imperial procession, sending forth effluvia which 
defied the most sensitive nose to detect the putrid 
exhalations of the corpse among the alkaline ex- 
halations which surrounded it In this mannea- 
the imperial litter reached the capital amid 
the sound of gongs and the acclamations of the 
multitude. 
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Prince Hou-hai and the eunuch took their mea- 
sures at once. Having gained over the high 
functionaries and the soldiers, they announced 
the death of Tsin-che-houang, and proclaimed the 
new Emperor. While all this was going on at 
Ping-yu^n, Fou-sou and Mong-ti^n received with 
astonishment the imperial edict which commanded 
them to kill themselves. The old general observed 
to his pupil that it was contrary to the rules of 
sound policy to order generals who commanded 
300,000 men to die by their own hands, without 
providing successors, and he was therefore of 
opinion that the imperial edict was a forgery. 
However Fou-sou made the heroic reply that filial 
piety required him to obey, without examination or 
discussion, an order bearing his father's seal, and 
stabbed himself without hesitation. 

The accession of Hifen-foung was not attended by 
such disastrous circumstances, though his father 
had not appointed him in the express terms to which 
the Chinese, who are formalists by nature, attach 
great importance. He mounted the throne without 
opposition, and if we have related the catastrophe of 
Prince Fou-sou, it is only for the purpose of showing 
the reader how easily the most audacious crimes may 
be perpetrated in a country where an almost invisible 
sovereign is surrounded by persons who, at any given 
moment, can conspire together to violate without a 
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struggle the law of succession to the throne. The 
new Emperor^ according to custom^ abandoned the 
name he had hitherto bome^ and took that of Hi^n- 
foung, which signifies ** Complete Abundance." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The new Emperor and the old Ministers— First news of the 
Insurrection. 

After the death of Tao-kouang, one of us wrote as 
follows : — ** We must be very ignorant of the afiairs 
of China, or have some interest in concealing the 
truth, if we do not feel the gravity of the political 
position resulting from the old Emperor's decease." 
These words were addressed to some journalists, who 
seemed to think that the people of the Celestial 
Empire were utter strangers to the feelings which 
animate the people of the West. We, on the other 
handy who have long been convinced that the disdain 
of the Chinese for the arts of the barbarians is no 
more than a result of national vanity, could not con- 
ceal from ourselves the gravity of the position. 

A young man of nineteen, inheriting absolute 
power, and succeeding an old tnan whose reign 
had been checquered by events of incalculable im- 
port, appeared to us a severe test for the destinies of 
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the empire. It was to b^ feared that he would only 
be guided by the feelings and suggestions of persons 
of his own age ; and it must be remembered that in 
China the educated youth and the ignorant populace 
entertain the same political opinions. They profess 
an equal hatred for foreigners, and entertain the same 
indtinctive repugnance for the institutions of other 
ciountriecf. The arts of other nations seem to them 
tainted with heresy^ for they feel that their intro*- 
duction among themselves is followed by new man- 
ners and customs. In a word, they are re-action- 
aries by habit, and by their attachment to national 
usages. Only those who are of a mature age, and 
have been trsdned in the school Of experience, can 
appreciate the arts and institutions of Christian na^- 
tions. Ki-4n, at the time of our residence in China, 
when no misfortune had yet befallen him, often 
praised the Goyemments of England, the United 
States, and France ; and at the same time, Ki-chan, 
who had been unjustly cast down from his high 
position, expressed similar opinions to MM. Hue 
and Gabdt, in the holy city of Thibet* 

The accession of Hi^n-fottng was hailed as an 
event of great promise. The national party saw in 
him the regenerator of the old exclusive system. If 
this party did not hope to see him build the great 
wall which was now crumbling, it oould, at any rate, 
believe, without excessive vanity, that he would raise 
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a barrier across the river of Canton, and hinder the 
Jire-ships of the "barbarians" from approaching the 
capital of the two Kouangs. On the other hand^ the 
progressive conservatives hoped that one who was 
the son of Tao-kouang, and the pupil of Ea-in, 
would maintain peace with foreigners^ and regulate the 
opium trade, as the English had done in India, the 
Dutch in Malay, and as the French have done with 
respect to the sale of two poisons equally dangerous, 
alcohol and tobacco ; and finally, that the army, the 
fleet, and the administrative details of the Chinese, 
would receive those improvements which modem 
times demanded. 

In monarchical countries — especially where the 
monarchy is absolute — ^the beginning of a new reign 
affords full scope to all sorts of illusions and ambitious 
dreams. Everybody prepossessed with his own 
Utopia hopes to see it realized, when a hint from the 
sovereign will is all that is required for so desirable 
an end. Hence, during the first days of the reign 
of Hi^n-foung, each of the different parties believed 
that its own system of politics would be established. 

In the mean while the young Emperor lived, 
surrounded by a troop of flatterers, eunuchs, and 
concubines, in his immense palace — whose domain 
is as extensive as one of our cities. He never 
passed the limits of those gardens, the walks 
^of which are of quartz, sparkling with a thousand 
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colours; and it might be imagined that he was 
altogether absorbed in those refined luxuries and 
spendid enjoyments which are concealed in retreats 
impenetrable to the eyes of the multitude. Poli- 
ticians began to feel surprised at this long period 
of inaction ; when all of a sudden the thunder broke 
forth. The absolute power exerted itself at last — the 
moment of unexpected downfalls^ and unlooked-for 
elevations^ had arrived. It was the reactionary party 
that triumphed. The Mordteur of Pekin contained 
the dismissal of Mou-tchang-ha and of Ki-in^ and 
thus set forth the motive of this proceeding : — 

** To employ men of merit, and to remove the un- 
worthy, is the first duty of a sovereign, for if any 
indulgence is shown to the unworthy, the govern- 
ment loses all its power. 

** The injuries done to the empire, by some of its 
functionaries, have now reached their utmost limit. 
The Government is everywhere on the decline ; the 
people are in a state of general demoralization ; and 
the burden of all these calamities falls upon me 
Nevertheless it was the duty of my ministers to 
propose good measures, to reform abuses, and to 
render me such daily assistance as might keep me in 
the right direction. 

" Mou-tchang-ha, as first minister of the cabinet^ 
has enjoyed the confidence of several Emperors, but he 
has taken no account of the difficulties of his office^ 
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AT of bis obligiKtion to identify himadf witb tb« 
Firiue and good oonnsek of his aoy^reign. On the 
contnuy, while he has maintained his positicn^ «iid 
the credit whidi pertains to it^ he hiui> to the ^eat 
detriment of the empire, kept men of real merit out 
of office, and while, to deceive m^ he has put <m nn 
outward diow of devotion And fidelity, he has oply 
employed hie talents in dexterously trying to make 
my views accord with his own. 

'' One of the acts which most kindled indigna- 
tion, was his removal from office of those men wbo 
had not the eaone political opinions with hiioself, at 
the time when the i|uestion concerning the har- 
barians was under coneoderation. Vox with -regard 
to Ta-houng-ha and Yao-joung, whose ^xtrem^ 
fidelity and energy offended him, he never rented 
tifi he had overthrown them; while with respect to 
El-in, a shameless man, who is dead to all virtue, 
and whom he hoped to have for an accomplice {m 
Us imquities, he was not sf^isfied till ha had raiaad 
him to the highest dignity* There are numberless 
examples of the same kind to show that he eon- 
stantly made use of the &vour he enjoyed to e^^wi 
the measure of hid power. 

'^ The last Emperor was too honest cmd too juit 
himself to 8U[^>ect men of perfidy, and on this ac- 
count Mou-tcbang-ha has been allowed to go on 
fearlessly and witbpujb hindrance in his eyil courses. 
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If all his treaaoQ had oaoe been brought to light, 
there is no doubt iliat he would have 8u£Pered a 
severe punishment, and that not the slightest mercy 
would have been extended to him. However, im 
audacity was increased by hifl impunity, and the con- 
tinuation of the in^erial favour ; and even unto this 
day his conduct has been unchanged. 

** At the beginning of our reign, whenever we had 
occasion to ask his advice, he either gave it in equi- 
vocal terms, or was silent. A few months after- 
wards he had recourse to stratagem. When the 
vessel of the English barbarians arrived at Ti^n-sin 
he conspired with his confident £a-in to make his 
own policy prevail, and to expose the people of the 
empire to the return of past calamities. We cannot 
depbt all the dangers whidi were hidden in his 
schemes. 

<<When the minister Pan-che-gan strongly ad- 
vised us to empl<^ Lin, Mou^tchang^ha never ceased 
to urge that the infirmities of Lin rendered him 
unfit for any employ ; and when we ordered him to 
proceed to the Kouang*Si to e^^ienninate the rebels, 
Mou-tchang-ha again questioned the aptitude of 
Lin for this mission. He has thus treacherously en- 
deavoured to daEzle our eyes, that we may not see 
what is going on without; and it is in tbis that his 
culpability really consists. 

" As for Ki-in, his anti-national propensities, his 
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cowardice^ and his incapacity^ are beyond expresaoa. 
While he was at Canton he did nothing but oppress 
the people in order to please the barbarians, to the 
great detriment of the State. Was not this clearly 
shown in the discussion respecting the entrance of 
the Europeans into the official city ? 

^' On the one hand he violated the sacred prin- 
ciples of justice, while on the other he outraged the 
natural feelings of the nation, thus causing hostilities 
which we had no reason to expect 

" Very fortunately, our predecessor, fully informed 
of the duplicity of this man, recalled him in haste to 
the capital, and though he did not at once remove 
him from office, he would certainly have done so 
when a fitting time arrived. 

*^ Often, in the course of the present year, when 
he has been called before us, he has, while speaking 
of thi English barbarians, endeavoured to persuade 
us how greatly they were to be feared, and how ne- 
cessary it would be to come to a speedy understand- 
ing with them, if any difference arose. He thought 
that we did not know his treason, and that he could 
easily deceive us ; but the more he declaimed, the 
more evident did his depravity become, and his dis- 
course was no more in our ears than the barking of a 
mad dog. He even ceased to be an object of com- 
miseration. 

**The manoeuvres of Mou-tchang-ha were veiled 
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and hard to detect, while those of Ki-in were pal- 
pable and visible to all the world ; but with respect 
to the mischief they might have done to the empire^ 
the guilt of both these persons was equaL If we do 
not proceed against them with all the severity of the 
law, how are we to show our respect for the in- 
stitutions of the empire? How will our example 
strengthen the people in sentiments of rectitude ? 

" Considering, however, that Mou-tchang-ha is an 
old minister, who has held the reins of empire for 
a long time, under three successive reigns, it goes 
against our heart suddenly to inflict upon him the 
severe chastisement which he deserves. We wish, 
therefore, that he be treated with mildness, that he 
be simply deprived of his rank, and that he never 
be recalled to any office hereafter. 

** The incapacity of Ki-in has been extreme ; 
nevertheless, taking into consideration the difficul- 
ties of his position, we wish that he also should be 
treated with indulgence, and order that he be de- 
graded to the fifth rank, and that he remain as a 
candidate for employment in one of the six Boards 
of administration. 

** The selfish conduct of these two men, and their 
infidelity to their sovereign, are notorious throughout' 
the empire. Nevertheless we have treated them 
with clemency, not condemning them to capital 
punishment. In examining their case, we have usedi 

D 
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all our care, and It was not dll after mature reflection^ 
as our ministera are aware, that we came most un* 
willingly to a decisicNn which had become indie- 
pensable. 

*' May all the civil and military officers of the 
capital and the provinces show henceforth by their 
conduct, that they are guided by the princii^es of 
sound morality, and fidthfiiUy serve the empire with- 
out fearing difficulties or seeking indolent repose. 
If any one is aware of any measure calculated to call 
forth the wholesome action of the government;, or to 
promote the welfare of the people, let him make it 
known without reserve. No one should be guided 
by his attachment to his political master, or by his 
sympathies for his protectors. 

'^ Such are our most ardent wishes ; and we 
order that our decision be published both within 
and without the capital, that all the empire may take 
notice of it. 

'' B.espect this! Dated the 18th day of the lOth 
moon of the 30th year of Tao-kouang (21st Novem* 
ber 1850)." 

This document is dated in the reign of Tao* 
kouang, although it was promulgated by his suc^ 
cesser. To explain this apparent difficulty it should 
be observed, that the whole of the year in which an 
emperor dies is considered by Chinese chronologists 
to belong to his reign. 
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We should bear In mind that Ki-in, now eo 
cruelly degraded^ had possessed the entire confi* 
dence of the Emperor Tao-kouang, to whom he 
was nearly related; that he had reached the very 
summit of greatness; and that his sovereign had 
given him the highest mark of esteem^ when he 
appointed him to preside over the obsequies of the 
Empress-dowager. 

The successors of Mou-tchang-ha and Ki-in were 
selected from among the most fimatical enemies of 
the Europeans, and employed every eflfort to destroy 
the effect which a contact with ^' barbarians " might 
have produced on some individuals of their nation. 
This departure from his father's policy was not pro- 
ductive of happiness to the new monarch. Shortly 
after the victory of the reactionary party^ the first in- 
telligence of the revolt of the Kouang-Si was received. 

Precursory symptoms had to some extent an- 
nounced this insurrection. Marvels preceded reali- 
ties, and endowed them with a sort of prestige, by 
giving the rebellion of the Kouang-^ the character of 
an event predicted by the prqphets, and expected by 
true believers. A report was current among the 
people that the 48th year of the present cycle, which 
began in 1851, was the epoch fixed by prophecy for 
the restoration of the dynasty of Ming. It was 
added that a sage, who lived under the last emperor 
of that race, had preserved his standard, and had 
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prophesied that he who unfurled it in the midst ol his 
army would ascend the throne. At the beginning of 
the insurrection it was affirmed that the rebels 
marched under this miraculous flag^ and the fact 
was not at all questioned by the people. We have 
seen with our own eyes many of these sibylline de- 
crees^ the obscure phrases of which seem modelled 
on the verses of Nostradamus and St. CaBsarius. The 
multitude does not believe in the extinction of an- 
cient royal races : it is never certain that their last 
representative is laid in the tomb. The Portuguese 
people still expect the return of Don Sebastian, who 
was killed at the battle of Alcazar-Quivir, three 
hundred years ago* 

A general uneasiness soon took possession of the 
public mind. There was a talk of treacherous or 
corrupt mandarins; the number and importance of 
secret affiliations were exaggerated; and in several 
places meetings were held, where the legitimacy of 
the Tartar dynasty, and the necessity of substituting 
for it a national dynasty, were publicly discussed. 
The movement was so manifest, that, in the month 
of August 1850, the following article was published 
in an English journal : — 

** 24:th AuffusL — Under the powerful influence of 
the men of letters, and in consequence of a general 
discontent throughout China, the cry of reform is 
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raised in all directions. The new principles axe 
making immense progress^ and the day is rapidly 
approaching when the empire will be torn in pieces 
by civil war. Among the higher and middle classes 
of Pekin there is a firm belief in the prophecy 
diffiised over China a century ago^ that the reigning 
dynasty will be overthrown in the commencement of 
the 48th year of the present cycle^ and this fatal 
year will begin on the 1st February next. 

** This event is by no means improbable, if we 
examine with attention the revolutionary movements 
which have simultaneously taken place at the most 
remote points of this vast empire. The work of 
revolution has already commenced in the province of 
Kouang-Si, in the neighbourhood of the first com- 
mercial city of China; and it is the general belief 
among the lettered party of Canton, that this is only 
a pilot*- balloon to test the opinion of the masses, and 
to force the Tartar Government to display the means 
which it has at its disposal for its self-preservation. 

" Hitherto the rebels have triumphed over every 
obstacle; and their chief, who takes the title of 
Generalissimo, openly declares that the object of the 
revolutionary movement is to dethrone the reigning 
dynasty, and to found another of Chinese origin. 
In vain have the authorities armed all the con- 
tingents of their several districts ; the torrent has 
carried everything before it, and many mandarins 
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have fallen victimB to their loyalty. At the same 
time^ the successes of the rebels do no hononr to their 
cause ; their passage is marked by pillage, murder, 
conflagration, and all those acts of spoliation which 
are scarcely practised in cities taken by storm ; 
although the people thus afflicted have ^ven no 
motive for persecution, but, on the contrary, have 
been the first to suffer under the Imperial tyranny. 
The lettered and the rich do not approve of these 
deplorable excesses, but they are without power to 
check them. 

^' Besides the secret societies, which are now more 
numerous than under the late Emperor, dubs are 
everywhere formed, in spite of the laws which pro- 
hibit all meetings of the kind. In these every mem- 
ber is forced to make oath that he will do all in his 
power to overthrow the dynasty of Tsing, and pursue 
this noble undertaking imtil its end is attained. 

^^ While this work of regeneration is going on, the 
boy who now wields the imperial sceptre annihilates 
the devoted ministers who, seeing the approach of 
the tempest, dare to convey the counsels of expe- 
rience and wisdom to the foot of the throne. While 
the nation utters the cry of ' Reform,' the blinded 
monarch answers by that of ' Besistance ; * and to 
that natural movement of mind which has brought 
China into the path of progress, he opposes a fac- 
titious movement to force it back into the imprao- 
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ticable routine of the past. Can we be astonifihed^ 
if the Tartar dynasty fiiUs in a contest so unequal ? 
If so, it will only have itself to blame." 

We shall presently see with what dexterity the 
insurgents have taken advantage of popular credulity, 
— with what art they make use of a personage in the 
shade who never speaks and never shows himself, 
but in whose name an army of 100,000 men is in 
motion. Strange to say, the chief competitors in 
this great stru^le are two young men scarcely out 
of their boyhood. The Emperor Hi^n-foung is only 
twenty-two years of age. He is of a middle height^ 
and his form indicates great aptitude for bodily 
exercises. He is slender and muscular. His face, 
which indicates a certain degree of resolution, is 
chiefly characterized by a very high forehead, and 
by an almost defective obliquity of the eyes. His 
cheek bones are very prominent, and strongly 
marked* The space between the eyes is large and 
flat, like the forehead of a buffalo. Hi^n-foung is of 
a stubborn and credulous dispontion. In the midst 
of the most efieminate luxury he afiecta severity of 
monds, and, notwithstanding his youth, he is already 
married. The Empress is a Tartar princess, with 
large feet, totally devoid of that delicacy and fragile 
gracefulness which belong to the small-footed 
Chinese women. The Emperor bves to see her per 
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fonn the violent exercises which are the delight of 
the women of her nation, and she often gallops about 
with him in the extensive gardens of the palace. 

Ti^-t^, the chief of the insurrection, is not above 
twenty-three years of age; but study and want 
of rest have made him prematurely old. He is grave 
and melancholy, leads a very retired life, and only 
communicates with those about him when he gives 
his orders. His face is expressive of mildness, bat 
it is a mildness peculiar to certain ascetics, and 
which neither excludes firmness nor that obstinacy 
belonging to persons of strong reli^ous convic- 
tions. His complexion, which borders on the colour 
of safiron, is that of the Chinese of the southern 
provinces. In stature he is taller than Hi^n-foung ; 
but he appears less robust. Both of them have 
been influenced by their education ; and their moral 
are indicated by their physical qualities. The 
young Emperor, easy in his movements, and with 
firmness in his glance, has an aspect of haughty 
command, and requires blind obedience. Ti^n-td, 
on the other hand, has a fixed gaze, which seems 
to penetrate into the depths of the human soul, 
and to unmask all its designs. He commands 
rather by suggestions than by directly giving 
orders. In a word, he has the taciturn reserve 
of a man who has long reflected before he has 
made any one the confidant of his projects. Aa 
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for the position he takes^ the following is an account 
given by a Chinese of the Pretender's entry into 
one of the numerous cities of which his troops have 
taken possession: — " The cortege of the new Em- 
peror recalled to my mind the scenes which are 
represented in our theatres^ and those pieces in 
which we see the heroes of ancient times who Uved 
before we submitted to the Tartar yoke. The 
persons who surrounded Ti^n-tfe had cut off the 
tail^ and allowed their hair to grow^ while instead of 
the chanffy buttoned at the side, they wore tunics 
open in front. None of the officers had on the 
thumb of the right hand the pan-tche, or archer's 
ring, which our mandarins wear with so much 
ostentation. The Emperor was in a magnificent 
palanquin, enclosed by curtains of yellow satin, 
and carried by sixteen officers. After the palanquin 
of Ti^n-tfe came that of his tutor, placed on the 
shoulders of eight coolies. Then came his thirty 
wives in painted and gilded chairs. A multitude of 
servants and soldiers followed in perfect order." 

Such are the peculiarities of the two young men 
who now dispute the throne of China. If we draw 
a comparison between them we shall find that one is 
deficient in qualities which are indispensable to his 
position, while the other possesses all those talents 
which are useful to a pretender. Hi^n-foung, in-^ 
vested with supreme authority, and summoned to 
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direct a state-macbine, the springs of which are 
strained but not worn out^ does not know how to 
restore those parts which have been affected by 
time. His chief defect is a want of that exquisite 
tact which enables a prince to give every one the 
exact measure of praise or bhtme which is his due; 
He is not endowed with a correct judgment, for 
amongst that multitude of attendants, eunuchs, con- 
cubines, and sUves who surround him, he does not 
know how to distinguish those faithful counsellors 
whose fate is bound up with the existence of his 
dynasty, from mere adventurers who hover about 
every palace, and who, having their fortunes to 
make, never give advice which is wholly dis- 
interested. At once violent and weak, the young 
Emperor abandons himself to his favourites of the 
moment, and pkces blind confidence in the officials 
for the time being. The manifestations of his 
authority are always the exaggerated expressions of 
some insinuation, perfidious or otherwise ; and even in 
this latter case his most usefril determinations become 
so many political &ults when they have passed 
through a brain naturally disposed to violence and 
ferocity. 

Ti^n-t^, on the contrary, has organized his politi- 
cal system by so marshalling existing interests as to 
secure devoted agents* Afiable to all, he has only 
one intimate adviser. Whether it be his fiither, his 
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master, or only his friend, no one knows ; but this 
mysterious councillor accompanies him everywhere. 
Violence is foreign to the Pretender's character. 
He speaks on all subjects with moderation, and it is 
only with the greatest reserve that he alludes to the 
monarch whose rival he has become. Surrounded by 
officers who are partners in his fortunes, he is better 
served than the Emperor ; and the discipline of his 
governmental staff is imder his own inmiediate influ- 
ence* While his generals advance, conquering 
cities and acquiring new territory, he remains in 
the background, watching the position of the people 
of each district, and organizing his political system. 
But he is always within such a distance of the 
theatre of war, that his enemies cannot doubt his 
courage, while his friends have no right to blame 
his temerity. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

The Kouang-Si— The Miao-tze-— The Insurgents during the 
year 1850. 

The insurrection began in the Kouang-SL This 
province, which is larger than the whole state of 
some sovereigns of our old Europe, is under the 
administration of a governor-general^ and forms 
part of the vice-royalty of the two Kouangs* It is 
situated in the south-west of the empire, and is 
bounded on the east by the Kouang-Toung, on the 
west by the Yun-Nan, on the south by the Tonkin, 
and on the north by the Hou-Nan. It is a moun- 
tainous district, covered with naked peaks, the 
summits and decUvities of which bear no signs of 
vegetation. The numerous hills of rounded form, 
which rise above these gigantic peaks, are covered 
with shrubs and ligneous plants. The mountains of 
the Kouang-Si belong to the curiosities of the Celes- 
tial Empire, and all the guides of travellers in China 
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give singular accounts of these accidents of the soil, 
v^hich no foreigner has been at liberty to explore 
since the time of the Jesuits. 

According to native trayellers, these masses take 
the form of various animals, and represent, beyond 
the chance of mistake, sometimes a cock, some-* 
times an elephant ; while rocks are found in which 
strange animals are encrusted, petrified in the most 
singular attitudes. We have carefuly examined the 
drawings of these figures, which resemble the species 
restored by Cuvier, and we are convinced that they 
are only red spots produced by an oxide of iron, and 
strongly contrasted with the black colour of the stone. 

The general aspect of the Kouang-Si is singularly 
picturesque, and this vast district offers points of 
view, which have often been depicted by Chinese 
planters. But their landscapes always appear strange 
to European eyes : the inaccessible mountains, 
which appear fashioned to suit the caprices of 
human imagination— -the rocks bearing a resemblance 
to gigantic animals — the rivers, which fall into 
abysses, crossed by impassable bridges — all these 
appear to us like something belonging to the realm 
of fairies. 

Charming as it is, the country Is extremely poor, 
and its picturesque beauties are opposed to fertility. 
If the Creator had spread a few vast plains at the 
foot of these mountains with bare summits, the nu- 
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merous torrents which flow from the heights might 
have been turned to useful account. But the soil is 
only suited to certain kinds of cultivation, and only 
produces a few articles of luxury. It is on the broad 
plains of the Kouang-Toung that the waters are 
found in some degree serviceable. I£ we study the 
map of the Kouang-Si, and bear in mind the war now 
going on, we are forced to admit that the chief of 
the insurrection showed great discernment in choos- 
ing for his starting point this barren and moun- 
tainous country. The poverty of the inhabitants 
was in itself a powerful ally, and an army of adven- 
turers could easily be recruited from a people who 
are always in a state of indigence. Moreover, the 
accidental irregularities of the soil, which we find 
throughout the district, are fiivourable to its defence. 
The ^'Son of Heaven" would require an army 
twenty times more numerous, and means of attack 
a hundred times more efficacious than those now 
at his disposal, to dislodge the rebels from their 
natural intrenchments. 

In case of defeat, the insurgents of the Kouang- 
Si could renew the history of that desperate struggle 
which the guerillas of heroic Spain maintained so 
long against the French troops. There are besides 
several points of resemblance between the inhabit- 
ants of the Iberian peninsula and those of this 
southern province of the Chinese Empire. Both 
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are sober^ intrepid, inured to fatigue, and animated 
l>y the same spirit of independence. After centuries 
of occupation, the Tartars have been unable to 
reduce the more remote regions of this mountainous 
district to a state of submission. 

A circumstance arising from the nature of the 
soil, and the agricultural habits of the people, was 
also favourable to the designs of the Pretender. The 
produce of tibe Kouang- Si chiefly consists of white 
cinnamon and badiana, and the care which these trees 
require, only occupies the cnltiyators during a por- 
tion of the year. It is on the declivity of the hills that 
these two magnificent species of evergreens chiefly 
thrive. The capital of the province is in some mea- 
sure concealed by the shade of these fine trees. 
Hence comes its name of Kou^'i-Lin, which signifies 
a forest of cinnamon trees. The Lauru$ cinnamo^ 
mum and the lUcium anisatum constitute the prin- 
cipal wealth of the Eouang-Si. Commerce derives 
from this province, not only the bark of the white cin- 
namon and the brown umbels of the anise, but also 
the essential oils, whidi are obtained by distillation 
from the bark of the Laurus cinnamomum and the 
husks of the IKcium. The oil of the green anise is 
found in a concrete state ; and an officer of the customs 
confounding the two kinds, has stated in an official 
document on the Chinese trade, that badiana sugar is 
supplied by the Kouang-SL 
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We need only glance at the drawings of the 
Chinese artists to be convinced that the soil of the 
Kouang-Si abounds in metallic strata. This natural 
peculiaritj caused a sort of miracle, which greatly 
struck the imagination of the multitude. 

At the beginning of the insurrection, the cldefs 
wished to mark the date of their enterprise, by the 
erection of a religious monument. The workmen 
set about their task, and they hollowed out some 
of the decomposed rocks, which offered no strong 
resistance to the pick-axe. They had not descended 
many feet, when they came to some pebbles, very 
similar to the flints deposited by our rivers. These 
pebbles, being examined with care, were found to 
be very heavy ; they were, in fact, lumps of argen- 
tiferous lead, of surprising richness. It was by 
means, they say, of thiij providential treasure that 
the Pretender paid his first soldiers. 

Whether this story be true or not, it deserved 
to be recorded by those writers of legends, whose 
works will some day amuse the leisure hours of the 
mandarins. We cannot quit this wonderful anec- 
dote without remarking that, at the present day, 
strange coincidences take place, which seem to hand 
over science and observation to the service of those 
minds which have a tendency to believe in super- 
natural phenomena. As if to confirm the Chinese 
miracle, argentiferous strata precisely similar to those 
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of the Kouang-Si have been recently discovered in 
Norway. 

It was in the month of August, I85O5 that the 
journals of Pekin first made mention of the Chinese 
insurrection. According to the official gazette, the 
troop of insurgents was merely composed of pirates, 
who had escaped the shots of the English on the 
coasts of the Fo-Ki^n, and had taken refuge in the 
mountains. It must be confessed that the robbers 
must have made a singular choice, in establishing 
themselves in one of the poorest districts of the 
empire, far from the populous cities, and from all the 
high roads of communication. But it must also be 
admitted that this place, totally unsuited to the ex- 
ploits of a highway robber, was an admirable 
centre for the organization of an insurrectionary 
army. * 

The insurgents at first were in no hurry to con- 
tradict these reports. They even allowed them to 
gain credit, and established themselves in the south- 
west of the province, in the midst of a population 
scattered among the mountains ; continuing to recruit 
their army, and patiently awaiting the attack of the 
•* tigers" of the Celestial Empire. We should here 
remark that the most distant regions of the Kouang- 
Si are peopled by a race of men known as Miao-tze. 
It would be difficult to give the reader an idea of 
these refractory tribes, if we did not find in the 

E 
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journal of one of our party the particulars of a con* 
yersation on the subject. 

This conversation took place during our stay in 
China^ at the residence of Houang-ngan-toung^ assist- 
ant imperial commissioner^ who had asked us to dinner 
in company with MM. Ferridre and D'Harcourt. The 
young and elegant minister of the Celestial Empire 
occupied at Canton the pagoda of Foung*li^n-miao ; 
and it was in the choir of this Buddhist temple that 
he received us, and that the dinner was served. 

During the repast the conversation turned on the 
Miao-tze, and the following are the details given by 
this official personage : — 

'^ The Miao-tze are natives of a mountain chain, 
which takes its rise in the north of the Kouang- 
Toung, and extends to the central provinces of the 
empire. They always choose secluded spots, and are 
never found in societies of above 2,000. Their 
houses are raised on piles, after the manner of the 
Malays, and the domestic animals which they rear 
are kept under their own roof. In general the 
Miao-tze are agriculturists and warriors. They are 
an intrepid race, inured to fatigue, and reckless of 
danger. The Tartars have never been able to re- 
duce them to submission. They have always 
preserved the ancient national dress, have never 
shaved their head, and have always repelled the 
authority of the mandarins and the customs of 
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the Chinese. Their independence is now an esta- 
blished fact, and in our maps their country is left 
white to show that they do not submit to the 
Emperor. 

''The last attempt which was made to subdue 
them was in the reign of Ei^n-loung ; but in spite of 
the bulletins which were published to set forth the 
Yictories of the Imperial troops, it was necessary to 
give up all idea of subduing the mountaineers. 
From that period till 1832 there was no interruption 
to tranquillity; when the warlike spirit was again 
awakened. 

"They decorated one of their nation with the 
title of Emperor, clothed him in a yellow robe — ^the 
symbol of supreme authority — and made an irrup- 
tion into the low countries, which they completely 
devastated. Their invasion caused us great imeasi- 
ness. Our troops were beaten by these savage 
hordes. The Miao-tze were too warlike to be con- 
quered by anns, but negotiation was employed with 
success. The Emperor sent skilfol diplomatists, who 
held interviews with the chief, and persuaded them, 
in consideration of certain advantages, to disband 
their troops and return peaceably home." 

''But do these mountaineers never descend into 
the plains ?" asked one of us ; " and have they not 
in the end established some relation with the 
Chmese?" 
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" The Miao-tze scarcelj venture into the cities,'* 
replied Houang ; ** nor do they carry on any great 
trade with us. They cultivate the mountain rice^ 
and turn to account the forests which are protected, 
by their independence, from the axe of the Chinese 
labourer. They sell to the merchants who visit them 
in their villages the timber which they have felled, 
and which is floated down into the low countries by 
the various streams which flow into the sea. Their 
intercourse with their neighbours is conflned to the 
interchange of part of their produce for the manu- 
factured articles of which they stand in need. It 
should be added that this nation is the terror of the 
inhabitants of the Chinese towns. 

** The Chinese call the Miao-tze * men-dogs, men- 
wolves.' They believe that they have a tail, and 
state that when a child is bom, the soles of its feet are 
cauterized to harden them, and render them in- 
capable of fatigue. These, however, are mere fic- 
tions. The Miao-tze are, in reality, a fine intelligent 
race, and their manners, I believe, are becoming more 
civilized. Indeed, I have one fact to prove that they 
are not wholly rude and unlettered. During the 
last literary examination over which I presided, 
three young Miao-tze made their appearance to take 
their degrees — ^a circumstance which never occurred 
before." 

This conversation throws great light on the shrewd 
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policy of the insurrectionary chiefs of the Kouang- 
Si. By concentrating themselves at this point, they 
doubtless intended to gain the intrepid Miao-tze as 
auxiliaries, while at the same time they took care 
not to proclaim this alliance, for fear of alarming the 
people of the towns, who persist in looking upon the 
Miao-tze as barbarians. 

According to documents which we have our- 
selves inspected, it appears that the insurgents passed 
the first months of 1850 in the south-west of 
Kouang-Si, performing some strategic movements 
of no importance, and approaching the frontiers of 
the Kouang-Toung. The first towns which fell into 
their hands were the town of Ho — one of the most 
commercial in the province — and the capital of the 
district, Kiang-Men, where three mandarins of high 
degree persisted in opposing them. These man- 
ceuvres gave great uneasiness to the Governor- 
General of the two Kouangs. The titulary head of 
this vice-royalty, whose name was Siu, was an irreso- 
lute man, prudent to a degree of cowardice. When 
he learned that the rebels were approaching him, he 
urgently solicited the honour of visiting the tomb of 
the late Emperor,. and prostrated himself before it, 
hoping thus to escape the responsibility with which 
he was threatened. This request was not granted ; 
and the viceroy, fearing that he would be accused of 
allowing the evil to increase, sent troops to reduce 
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the rebels. The Imperial soldiers were, however, 
conquered and destroyed. 

The tactics of the insurgents consisted in feigning 
flight, and thus drawing their enemies into ambus- 
cades, where they slaughtered them without mercy. 
This stratagem answered on several successive occa- 
sions. Siu, hearing of these calamities, set off with- 
out delay to Pekin, where he spread the alarm. < 
While he was proceeding towards the capital, the 
insurgents obtained new successes ; and the Chinese 
journals gave a daily bulletin of the advantages 
gained by these guerillas. Two rebel chiefs, Tchang- 
kia-soung and Tchang-kia-fou, did wonders on two 
successive occasions, and the soldiers of the '* Son of 
Heaven" nearly all perished in the field. 

Hitherto there was no notion of a pretender to 
the throne. There were merely generals appointed 
on the spur of the moment, who did not conceal 
their intention of overthrowing the reigning dynasty, 
but made no mention of any sovereign whom they 
intended to set up in its stead. 

The insurgents, emboldened by success, now passed 
the limits of the Kouang-Si, and penetrated the 
Kouang-Toung. Between Tsing-Yuen and Ing-T^ 
they met a detachment of the Imperial troops. 
The rebels retreated according to their ordinary 
tactics, but turning back almost immediately, they 
slaughtered the Imperialists to a man. 
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. At this moment two political acts of great import- 
2ince took place almost simultaneously — one at the 
Court of Pekin, the other in the insurgent camp. 
The young Emperor, faithful to his retrograde 
policy, ordered old Lin, who was living in retire- 
ment in a charming habitation in the environs of 
Fou-Tcheou, to subdue the rebels of the Kouang-SL 
Our readers will no doubt recollect this austere 
mandarin, this consdentious barbarian, who had 
opium destroyed to the value of 50,000,000 francs. 
Notwithstanding his advanced age, the old servant 
obeyed the orders of his young master, and set 
off for the province he was commissioned to 
reduce. 

The insurgents answered the commissioner's en- 
voy by the following proclamation, which makes the 
Chinese appear much less Chinese than they are 
generally supposed. 

"The Mantchous, who, for two centuries, have 
been the hereditary occupants of the throne of China, 
were originally members of a small foreign tribe. 
With the aid of a powerful army they took posses- 
sion of our treasure, our lands, and the government 
of our country, proving that superior strength is all 
that is required for the usurpation of an empire. 
There is, therefore, no difference between us, who 
levy contributions on the villages we have takeQ^ 
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and the officials sent from Pekin to collect the taxes. 
Taking and keeping are both fair alike. Why then, 
without any motive, are troops marched against us ? 
This appears to us very unjust How 1 Have the 
Mantchous, who are foreigners, a right to collect the 
revenues of eighteen provinces, and to appoint the 
officers who oppress the people ; while we, who are 
Chinese, are forbidden to take a little money from 
the public stock? Universal sovereignty does not 
belong to any individual to the exclusion of all the 
rest, and no one ever saw a dynasty which could 
count a hundred generations of emperors. Pos- 
session — and possession only — gives a right to 
govern." 

This proclamation was the first political act of the 
rebels. Hitherto the principle for which they fought 
had only been promulgated by those vague rumours 
which, when the moment of revolution has arrived, 
circulate among the masses, as if they had a pre- 
sentiment of what was about to happen. 

At the commencement of the insurrection, the 
Anglo-Chinese press was divided into two parties. 
One looked upon the insurgents as mere robbers, 
ready to lay down their arms as soon as they had 
filled their pockets, or perhaps their hands; the 
other, on the contrary, feigned to regard the rebel 
army as a troop roused to fanaticism by dexterous 
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cliiefsj and ready to shed every drop of their blood in 
the overthrow of the reigning dynasty. Neither of 
these exclusive opinions was correct. 

Revolutionists cannot live in China^ any more 
than in Europe, on pure water and patriotic 
maxims ; while, on the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed, to the honour of humanity, that the most 
detestable causes, to act on the masses, must ap- 
peal to elevated sentiments, and generous ideas, 
by which, as isolated individuals, the members 
of these obscure bodies would be but little moved. 
The proclamation of the insurgents of the Kouang- 
Si gave the insurrection its true significance. By 
openly proclaiming that they looked upon possession 
as the sole source of legitimacy, they avowed that 
their object was not only to expel the Mantchous, 
but to transfer the administration of the public 
revenues into the hands of the Chinese. Now, 
this latter consideration was not without value 
in the eyes of the politicians of the Celestial 
Empire. 

This was the last act of the insurgents in 1850. 
It was simultaneous with the death of Lin, which 
took place in the month of November. The old 
mandarin died as he was proceeding to his post, at 
Tchao-Tcheou-Fou, in the province of Kouang- 
Toung. He was about sixty-nine years of age, and 
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sank under the fatigues and cares of govenunent. 
His death cast a gloom over the public mind^ and 
seemed a bad omen for that cause which the cou«* 
rageous old man had supported to his last hoiir. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Frotestation8--Secret meetings— Frodamstion of the 
Pretender. 

The Chinese year begins in the month of Feb- 
ruary^ which marks a commercial and financial crisis 
throughout the empire. At this time every liability 
becomes due, everybody completely settles his 
affidrs: creditors are paid, and debtors are dunned 
for money. There is no merchant so small that he 
does not make up his accounts, and draw a correct 
condusion as to the financial results of the year just 
terminated. Now, in the month of January, a re- 
port was spread at Canton that the insurrection of 
the Kouang-Si was suppressed, and that the tigers 
of the Celestial Empire had added new laurels 
to those previously acquired. While this intelli- 
gence found credit, liquidation was easy ; business 
went on in a normal course, and commerce being 
now rendered secure, speculation was begun on a 
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grand scale. This security was not of long daratioD. 
It was soon found that the reports of pacificatiosj 
although emanating from an official source^ were en- 
tirely false. The cunning mandarins of the Kouang- 
Toung had actually fabricated the buUetins of the 
Chinese army to suit their own commercial purposes. 
When the truth at last came to light, it was found 
that the insurrection, far from being suppressed, 
had made alarming progress. Hitherto, one of the 
Anglo-Chinese journals had stood alone in treating 
the troubles of the Kouang-Si as a matter of trivial 
importance; but recent facts caused this journal 
also to exclaim with dithyrambic fervour — *^This 
revolt may be the commencement of a revolution 
which will overthrow the Mantchous ; but we say 
with Mazarin — let us waitl" This was bringing 
Mazarin a long way to avoid a confession that the 
character and importance of events had been com- 
pletely mistaken. 

While the European press, placed near the scene 
of insurrection, had come to the conclusion that the 
overthrow of the Tartar dynasty was a possible 
event, the insurgents made a demonstration which 
might be considered equivalent to a declaration of 
war to the death. It is well known that the custom 
of shaving the head so as to leave no hair except the 
long tail from the sinciput, is a Tartar fashion, im- 
posed by the conquering on the conquered race. It 
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was thus that the former marked their new subjects. 
Now the insurgents, to show that they had thrown 
off the foreign yoke, cut off the tail, allowed their 
hair to grow, and decided that all who joined the 
insurrectional movement, should leave off the chang 
and the Tartar tunic, and should wear the robe open 
in the front that their ancestors had worn in the time 
of the Mings. The mere act of applying the scis- 
sors to the demolition of the ordinary fashion of the 
hair, constitutes, in China, an act of high treason 
which it requires no little courage to perform. Cut- 
ting off the tail is, in fact, throwing away the scab- 
bard of the sword. This vigorous proceeding greatly 
alarmed the Court of Pekin. It was necessary, at 
any price, to reassure the people, and to reani- 
mate the troops ; and for this purpose a crafty 
stratagem was devised. It was assumed that the 
rebels had made their submission to the imperial 
commissioners ; and one day the Imperial Gazette 
contained the following document, which proves 
that the Moniteur of the Celestial Empire, official 
though it be, does not always tell the truth : — 

"We plebeians were bom in times of abundance, 
and have hitherto been faithful subjects. Our fami- 
lies are esteemed in our villages ; we have practised 
virtue, and respected property ; but in consequence 
of a long series of rainy seasons, the fanners were 
not able to get in their harvests, and the people. 
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being without labour or means of subsiBtencey were 
obliged to associate with robbers. We came to the 
Kouang-Si in search of a residence, and there we 
met some of our countrymen, who, being distressed 
like ourselves, formed with us a band of robbers. 
If,^ however, we have followed the example of the 
too famous Lou-moung, cannot we also, like him, 
reform our conduct? When we think of oar homes 
and our relatives, we are filled with the desire of 
seeing them once more ; but when a resistless wmd 
has driven us far into a stormy sea, how are we 
to regain the wished«for shore ? Still, we trust that 
your lordships will have pity upon us, and obtain 
from his Imperial Majesty an act of oblivion for all 
that is past. If the withered and useless tree receives 
the same dew as the sweetest flower, why should not 
a man endowed with great goodness, grant life to 
those who implore his commiseration ? In our hearts 
we are faithftd subjects, and we shall be happy to 
return to the path of duty. Henceforth, to the end 
of our days, we will be faithful servants in any hum- 
ble condition you may please to appoint ; and if we 
commit any fault we shall willingly submit to the 
lash and the bamboo. These are our most earnest 
wishes, which we communicate to you with our 
faces prostrate on the ground. If this proceeding 
offends you, we shall await your sentence with fear 
and trembling." 
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In spite of this act of ooatrition^ the Groyermnent 
of Pekin, who perfectly knew the real claims of this 
document to authenticity^ appointed a new Imperial 
Commissioner in the Kouang-Si« shortly after the 
death of Lin* This Ainctionary, whose name was 
lii-sing-iu^n, was formerly Governor of the two 
Xouangs. He received orders to seize the Governor 
of the insurgent province, and to send him chained 
to Pekin. However, Li-sing-iu^n made a report to 
the Emperor, in which he made it clear that all the 
responsibility of recent events fell upon Siu, the 
viceroy of the two Kouangs, and accused him, in so 
many words, of having favoured the development of 
the insurrection by his tardiness in sending troops 
against the rebels 

While the Imperial Commissioner was drawing up 
this accusation, Siu was writing to his young master 
that the insurrection in the Kouang-Si had been occa- 
sioned by the incapacity of the old Governor of the 
province, who, by his weakness, his unreasonable se- 
verity, his want of intelligence, his presumption, and 
his love of popularity, had excited these disorders. 
The young Emperor, who, between these contradic- 
tory reports, did not know where the truth lay, 
adopted a middle course. He degraded the Go- 
vernor of the Kouang-Si, and he lowered the rank 
of Siu by foxir honorary degrees. This was just the 
same thing as if the French Government, being dis- 
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satisfied with the holder of the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour^ reduced him to the position of a 
Chevalier. Notwithstanding this punishment^ Siu 
was maintained in the Government of the two 
Kouangs. In the course of our narrative, we shall 
frequently recur to this estimable viceroy, who, like 
many mandarins of a country better known than 
China, is endowed with every virtue, but who cer- 
tainly shines little by his civil, and still less by his 
military courage. 

The following fact, which was related at Canton, 
will explain the sympathy of the people for the 
cause of the insurgents. 

In March 1851, the little town of Lo-Ngan was 
taken by the insurgents, after a stout resistance. 
The conquerors levied contributions on the town, 
and securing the person of the pawnbroker,* fixed 
his ransom at 1,000 taels (nearly 8,000 francs, 
or 3207.) The unfortunate man paid the ransom, 
and was released at once, but on the following day 
the city was occupied by the Imperial troops, who 
had dislodged the rebels, and who now levied a new 
contribution on the inhabitants. The unfortunate 
pawnbroker was taxed on this occasion to the 
amount of 3,000 taels. 

♦ Tliis was probably one of the upper class of pawnbrokers, 
who correspond in a great measure to our bankers. — J. 0. 
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The pawnbroker, who was a man of great influ- 
ence in his locality, was enraged at being pillaged hj 
those who ought to have protected him, and excited 
the people in the public places. He was followed 
"by seyeral other orators, and' the mob, under the 
infiuence of their speeches, swore by their an- 
cestors that the reign of the Tartars was hence- 
forth at an end. The inhabitants threw off the 
ckanffy after which they immediately cut off the 
tail, and then made an appeal to the insurgents. 
These eame in the middle of the night, and the 
Imperial troops, surprised during their sleep, were 
massacred. 

In March 1851, the acts of the Court of Pekin 
followed each other with great vigour, while the 
insurgents remained inactive, or, at any rate, did not 
risk any important movement, never attempting an 
expedition except where conquest was certain. In 
the mean while, the most contradictory reports were 
circulated throughout the empire, and even at the 
seat of war. The mandarins announced that the 
rebels had been deprived of the miraculous standard 
which had rendered them victorious. This magical 
banner, of which we have already spoken, had, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, been preserved by a 
Tao-se,* who endowed it with supernatural power. 

♦ A priest of the sect of Tao.— J. 0. 
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It is said to be covered with spots of bloody and to 
bear an historical inscription. 

If we regulate our opinion on this subject by the 
known habits of the Chinese, it appears probable 
that the Imperial troops will often boast of having 
taken this palladium^ while^ on the other hand, the 
insurgents will never lose it. On the side of the 
insurrection, the news is hawked about that the in- 
surgents have entered the Kouang-Toung ; that Sin- 
Tcheou-Fou is in their power ; and that they have 
taken the city Kou6i-Lin, the capital of the south-east 

In the mean while, Li, the Imperial Commissioner^ 
who was sent to the Kouang-Si, established himself 
at Kou6i-Lin, which had not been taken by the 
rebels, together with the terrible Tchang-ti^n-tsio, 
as his lieutenant. During our residence in China, 
that ferocious mandarin governed the Hou-Nan, 
where the use of opium had spread to a frightful 
extent. To stop the progress of this mischievous 
habit, he ordered that the smokers of opium, when 
fully convicted of the fact, should have their lower 
lip slit. We have seen these mutilated wretches 
with our own eyes, and their appearance is most 
horrible. The operation, performed by clumsy exe- 
cutioners, had left hideous traces. The flesh was 
jagged, and the scar was much more like a gaping 
wound than one of those seams which the surgeons 
of Paris produce with so much art. 
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The appointment of this terrible man to the post 
of Lieutenant-Governor was a most significant act. 
However, it seemed that the terror inspired by his 
name produced no more efi^ect upon the insurgents 
of the Kouang-Si, than upon the opium-smokers of 
Hou-Nan. In conformity with the same system of 
policy, rigorous measures were adopted towards the 
turbulent popiilation of Canton. The authorities of 
the two Kouangs, viz., the Governor-General and the 
criminal judges, put to death in one day thirty-six 
individuals accused of plotting against the safety of 
the State. Were these unhappy persons really con- 
demned for political offences ? In China a sort of 
preventive justice is exercised. According to the 
exigencies of the occasion, individuals condemned 
for other misdeeds are dressed as political criminals, 
and put to death in that character, that the people 
whom these executions inspire with a wholesome 
terror, may think the culprits are suffering the 
penalty of treason and rebellion. 

It is, however, possible that these wretched victims 
were members of the secret societies which are very 
numerous in China, and which not only branch into 
the interior of the empire, but extend to those 
Indian localities resorted to by Chinese emigrants. 
In Singapore, Penang, Batavia, and Manilla, 
we have known numerous adepts of the secret 
sodeties of the Chinese empire. These societies 
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belong to a sort of fireemasonry^ the known object 
of which is the dethronement of the Mantchous. 

In 1845 we passed several days in the society of a 
tradesman of the Chan^'^^oong^ who clandestinely in- 
troduced arms into the territories of the eoipirek 
He conducted us to a house which he occupied m 
the western part of the suburb, the dirtiest asd 
worst inhabited quarter of the outer town. The 
proprietors were adepts of the association. We 
were received by a young woman with large 
feet, and with her head dressed in the ueual 
Chinese fashion, with silver bodkin and flowers 
in her hair, and attired in a tunic and trowsers 
of deep blue. We went into a species of garret : 
though it must be observed the garrets in this 
country are on the first floor. The merchant had 
taken us home to ask our opinion respecting the 
arms which he bad bought from the Americans. 
These were enormous sabres, with steel scabbards. 
They were of common workmanship, but neverthe- 
less were very chei^, having been sold in China at 
the price of ten francs, which was less than prime 
cost. When we entered the room, our Chinese 
friend drew one of these broad blades from its 
sheath, and with loud exclamations began to throw 
himself into attitudes, after the manner of those 
Chinese heroes which are painted on &n8. 

After giving him our opinion on the value and 
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qxiality of his merchandize^ we asked him if he had 
purchased these arms for the invindble *' tigers." 
At these words the Chinese smiled in a significant 
manner, and hj an expressive gesture showed us the 
use to which tiie weapons were to be applied with 
respect to the Imperial troops. Who can say ? Per- 
haps at this very moment diese gigantic sabres 
are in the hands of the rebek ; perhi^s their 
keen blades have laid open mot« than one blue 
change and have demolished more than one conioal 
cap. 

The nomination of the terrible Tchang-ti^n-tsio, 
the executions at Canton, and the rep(»rted triumphs 
<rf the Imperial army, industriously circulated, had 
not checked the rebels. To the violent acts and 
vauntings of the Tartar sovereign, they answered 
by proclaiming an emperor of their own, whom they 
called Ti^n-t^, that is to say, '^ Celestial Virtue." 

Hitherto the insurgents had merely expressed 
their intention to overthrow the Tartars, but now 
they raised up a competitor for the throne, paid the 
highest honours to a Chinese, and — horrible to say ! 
— clothed him in the imperial yellow. Soon the 
name of Ti^n-t^ resounded throughout the empire ; 
and, contrary to Tartar usage, which prohibits subjects 
from copying the features of their sovereign, portraits 
of the Pretender were distributed throughout the 
provinces by thousands. Thanks to this circum- 
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stoncb, we are enabled to present to our readers a. 
portrait of Tifen-t^. 

It is our opinion that the principal object of the 
rebel chief in circulating his likeness was to give, 
the people an idea of the head-dress and costume of 
the time of the Mings^ thus newly revived. 

We can now duly appreciate the facts of this first 
period of insurrection, as well as the skilful, firm^ 
and, above all, cautious policy of its chiefs. For a. 
whole year Ti^n-t^ remained in the shade, and his 
partisans contented themselves with spreading the 
report that a descendant of the Mings was still in ex- 
istence. Now they proclaim him, but they do not 
show him to the people. The new Emperor is en- 
veloped in a sort of mysterious obscurity, and it is 
only at distant intervals that he shows himself, even 
to his fanatical partisans. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The Revolt in the Kouang-Toiing— The Viceroy in the 
Kouang-Si. 

The rebellion now decidedly took the character of a 
civU war. The Court of Pekin was in consternation, 
and the young Emperor resolved to send to the 
theatre of war, men of whom he had personal 
knowledge, and whose energy and steadfast fidelity 
had already been tested under other circumstances. 

In May 1851, he sent to Kou6'i-Lin, the capital 
of the Kouang-Si, the Prime Minister Sai-chang-ha, 
with two assistant Mantchous, T^-hing and Ta- 
toung-ha. The first of these two mandarins was 
hitherto little known ; the other had acquired an un- 
fortunate celebrity on the coasts of Formosa : he 
had presided over the massacre of the whole crew of 
the Nerbtidda, an European transport-ship. 

As soon as these measures were known at Canton, 
the commercial interest was alarmed. The traders 
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began to deplore the miseiy of the times ; and^ in 
their hyperbolic and figurative language^ likezied the 
insurrection of the Kouang-Si to the overflow of the 
Yellow River, that " Grief of China," as it is called 
by the poetical bureaucrats of the Celestial Empire. 

Soon came a new measure which increased the 
discontent of the Canton merchants to perfect exas- 
peration. The Government took the liberty of bor- 
rowing their money to defiray the expenses of the 
war. At first 100,000 taels were asked, and after- 
wards 500,000 piastres passed from the pockets of 
peaceable tradesmen into the pouches of mandarins 
more or less military ; though it must be confessed 
that, in return for their money, they had the satis- 
faction of seeing Canton put into a respectable state 
of defence, and of being preset at an important 
military evolution. Several bodies of troops were 
despatched to the Kouang-Si; but as the conmra- 
nications with Kouei'-Lin were cut off, the sol(fi^^ 
to reach their destination, were obliged to take a 
circuitous route by the Hou-Nan. 

About this time a strange, rumour began to drai- 
late, and was published without qualification in nM. 
the Anglo-Chinese journals, whellier favouraUe or 
unfavourable to the insurrection. It was stated that 
the Pretender was really a descendant of the Mngs, 
but that he was a Catholic ; and that his course was 
everywhere marked by the overthrow of pagodas and 
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the destmction of idols. Odiers, on the contrary^ 
affirmed that he belonged to the sect of the Chang-ti 
-^-in other words^ that he was a Protestant. 

Not wisUng to discuss the part which the Christian 
inhabitants of China are destined to play in the ex- 
isting struggle, we shall merely remark that the 
name of Ti^-tfe, or ** Cd.estial Virtue,** chosen by 
the Pretender, is purely pagan. The rumour in 
question was, doubtless, spread l^ crafty i^ents of 
the retrograde party — by mandarins, who played the 
doable game of exciting the Buddhist part of the 
po^ilation against the insuigents, and of increasing 
the hatred of the young Emperor against the 
Christians, by representing the latter to be ene- 
mies of his throne. 

By a less dexterous manoeuvre, which had no 
other effect than that of revealing the source of the 
sui^icious information, it was even insinuated that 
the insurgents had announced their intention of ex- 
pelling the Europeans from the five ports as soon as 
they were in possession of supreme authority. Thus 
the mandarins intrigued in three directions, hewing 
to gain a three-fold advantage, by exciting the 
hatred of the Emperor against the Christians, whilst 
at die same time they aroused the courageous Euro- 
peans, and the numerous followers of Buddha, against 
the rebels. 
At this juncture new complicatiiMis arose to in- 
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crease the embarrassmentg of the Viceroy Siu. The 
iiiBurgents unfolded their banners in the West of 
the Kouang-Toung, and the rebels occupied Kao- 
Tcheou-Fou, a chief town of the department, 
situated about ten leagues from the frontiers of the 
Kouang-Si^ and at a short distance from the sea. This 
coup de main led to the supposition that they meant 
to secure a retreat in case of a reverse, or — what 
was much more to be dreaded — ^that they contem- 
plated some maritime expedition. At the same time 
troubles arose in another part of the Kouang-Toung. 
The inhabitants of the districts of Nan-Hsu and 
Toung-Kouan refused to pay the taxes. The Em- 
peror ordered the instigators of this contumacious 
act to be punished ; and Siu, in faithful execution 
of his master's commands, sent a mandarin, with an 
order to bring before him the two principal culprits. 
The mandarin returned with the intelligence that 
they were both dead. Siu suspected this to be one 
of those tricks so often resorted to by mandarins to 
shelter criminals from the pursuit of justice ; and 
to be assured of the fact, he ordered the two 
corpses to be brought to him. When the un- 
lucky mandarin returned to the disloyal districts 
with this order, the whole population rose to a 
man, surrounded the ill-starred agent with furious 
cries, threw him out of his palanquin, which they 
tore to pieces, and would have torn him to pieces 
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likewise, if he had not effected his escape whUe they 

"w^ere sacking his house. On reaching Canton, this 

^worthy son of the Celestial Empire declared that 

xiothing in the world could induce him to return 

lo the duties of his administration. 

Siu at last found a way of chastising these re- 
"bellious districts. The punishment which he in- 
flicted is highly characteristic, and shows the degree 
of civilization attained by this singular people. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties of the moment, he an- 
nounced that the literary examinations would take 
place as usual within the walls of Canton ; but that 
candidates from Nan-Hai and Toung-Kouan would 
be excluded. He thus punished the rebellious dis- 
tricts in the persons of those men of intelligence 
who ought to be the leaders of the people in every 
country; and certainly no punishment could have 
been more effective. Siu in person presided over 
the examinations, at which more than 3,000 students 
were present The number of candidates would 
have been still larger, had it not been for the diffi-> 
cult circumstances under which they took place. 

We have travelled through these districts of Nan-» 
Hai and Toung-Kouan, which are situated in the 
midst of the fruitful plains watered by the Tchou- 
Kiang. They are intersected in every direction 
by canals, and there is no cessation of abun^ 
dant harvests. These canals are constantly fur?^ 
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rowed hy vessels^ which^ with their broapd sails 
made of reeds, pass llirough fields of rice hie 
so many gigantic fans* Nowhere in the world has 
human industry produced more splencKd results, or 
accumulated more agricultural wealdi. 

During the months of June and July^ no intel- 
ligence was received. Persons acquainted ^th the 
general practice of the Government affirmed that 
letters from the Konang-Si were stopped, in order to 
keep the people ignorant of the real state of affair& 
Only one fact was known for certain. The Tartar 
General, Ou-lan-tai, had set off from Canton wiA a 
small army to attack the rebels ; who, contrary to 
their usual custom, had advanced to meet him, and 
intercepted his passage near Lo-Ou-L A smart 
encounter took place, and victory was on the side of 
the insurgents. Many of Ihe Imperial soldiers were 
killed, and Ou-lan-ta!, dangerously woimded, had to 
undergo die amputation of an arm. 

After this misfortune, the Government took new 
measures, and concentrated fresh forces to march 
against the Kouang-Si. Satn-koua, formerly a Hong 
merdiant, and now prefect of Shang-Ha'i, was des- 
patched with orders to appropriate the revenues of 
the customs and salt-tax in the province of the Kiang- 
Nan to defray the expenses of the war. Su himself, 
having no longer any pretext for delay, made up his 
mind to join the Imperial Commissioners, and set off 
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1.1; l;he head of 3,000 men. At the moment when he 
v^skis about to quit Canton, the foUowmg proclamation 
^MTsiiS posted at the northern gate :— * 

** Tchou, hereditary prince of the dynasty of Ming, 
l^sk^ving received orders from Heaven to take pity on 
iJii^ people, and punish the crimes of its present rulers, 
l:i.£i8 published this for the information of alL 

'* His Sovereign Majesty, Ti&n-tfe» has learned 

-tliat Siu-kouang-tsin ifl so wicked and corrupt, aa 

'to deceive, his sovereign, deceive the nation, flatter 

foreigners, and oppress the people. Ejiowing that 

Skt this moment he abuses his authority at Canton 

"by treating men of letters with tyrannical cruelty 

aaid severity, thus awaking the wrath of Heaven, 

liis Majesty had resolved to collect a great number of 

troops, to take vengeance on his crimes. Fearing, 

however, to disturb the people* his Majesty confines 

himself to a statement of facts, and now publishes 

this proclamation, in order that you, soldiers and 

people, may clearly know that if any one of you 

will lay hands on the aforesaid traitor, Slu-kouang- 

tsin, and bring him to the Imperial camp, with wit- 

. nesses to prove his identity, he shall at once receive 

a reward of 10,000 piastres. The money is ready, 

and will be paid down b& soon as the robber is 

brought. Observe well the name of this despoiler 

of the people ; he is called Siu-kouang-tsin, and is ta 

be £ound at this moment in company with wretcheer 
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like himself, in the official house of the street Mai- 
na, in the city of Canton. 

^' The 25th of the sixth moon of the second year 
of Tifen-t^ (13th July 1850>'' 

The prudent Viceroy fell into a great passion, 
when he heard of this proclamation ; and fearing tbat 
some desperado would really act upon it^ he declared 
it apocryphal, and swore he would be revenged 
upon the author, when he found him out. But 
even the police of a viceroy cannot know every- 
thing, especially when they have to deal with those 
imlawful productions to which the author does nod 
put his name. Siu continued his search for the 
culprit, suspecting that it was some Canton man of 
letters that had done him this ill turn ; he had, how- 
ever, so many enemies in this class, that he did not 
know whom to punish. 

When Siu began his march, he crossed the two 
walled enclosures of Canton, escorted by a double 
rank of soldiers. Two gongs noisily announced his 
passage, and his chair was preceded by a banner, on 
which was inscribed, **Fall into order and keep 
silence ; this is the Imperial Commissioner." No 
»aAK^hed Witfu'tf. disobeying this order. At the sound 
the customs MjJ^^ the tradesmen prudently retired 
Nan to"''^^^"^^ o>^.hair-porters stopped, and the 

having *^®*^ ^7 *^® procession, ranged 

mind to *® walls, with eyes lowered and 
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Iiands hanging down. Sia was huddled into a 
corner of his palanquin^ in an attitude indicative of 
bad temper. The afiair of the placard had greatly 
vexed him ; and he looked about from left to right, 
as if he was seeking an opportunity of venting his 
-wrath. In China, however, such great pains are 
taken to avoid the consequences of ill-humour in a 
mandarin, that notwithstanding his desire to pick a 
quarrel with some one, there was no fault to be 
found. At last, when he reached the comer of Ho^i- 
Gai-Kiai', the street of ** Kind Affection," which 
is the Faubourg St. Germain of Canton, the grand 
mandarin turned pale, knocked violently at the edge 
of his chair, and ordered the porters to stop. They 
were before the house of one of those poor artists 
who make large images of household gods, and paint 
family pictures. This man had displayed against the 
outer walls of his residence some of his most remark- 
able works; and, strange to say, in the midst of 
smiling deities, offended genii, and pictures of footless 
women, who seemed to fly about like birds in the flut- 
tering folds of their light raiment, appeared the figure 
of a decapitated mandarin ; the dignity of the person 
being indicated by the characters on his breast-piece. 
The body was on its knees, and the head, separated 
from the trunk, was lying near a felt cap, decorated 
with the ball of honour. It was this horrible paint- 
ing which had caUed forth the wrath of the viceroy. 
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<< Let the autbor of this paiating be brought be- 
{ore me,^ he exclaimed. 

At these words a poor miserable painter came out 
of his shop trembling, and fell on his knees before 
Siu's chair. 

•'Why did you set up this figure in my path?" 
cried the mandarin, in an angry voice. 

** Only to dry it, my lord," replied the artbt. 

"Was it not rather to put an evil omen in my 
path ?'^ asked the Viceroy enraged. 

" How could I, your excellency's humble slave, 
he guilty of such a crime ?" cried the painter^ with 
his face in the dust. 

*• Why, then, did you paint this abominable pic- 
ture?" 

'* Ahs I my lord, because it was ordered. I gain 
my living by my work." 

" Good 1 To teach you not to get your living by 
daubing horrible subjects of this sort, you shall have 
twenty strokes of the bamboo," said the Viceroy, 
turning towards the officers of his suite. 

The porters again set themselves in motion, while 
the poor painter was seized and taken to the city 
gaol, where the Viceroy's sentence was executed. It 
was with these two ev^its fresh in his mind that oar 
mandarin set off for the war. 

^u learned by his scouts that the insurgents, who 
amounted to a formidable body, were at Ou-tcheou- 
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Fou, one of the tdwns in the extreme east of the 
Kouang-Si. Faithful to his prudential maxims, he 
took care not to surprise the enemy; but stopped 
at Chao-Eang, with the intention of watching them. 
It must be confessed that he would have found it 
very difficult to conceal his march, for besides the 
3,000 men under his command, he had in his train 
a throng of inferior mandarins, servants, execu- 
tioners, musicians, and flag-bearers ; to say nothing 
of a small party of young women, who were intended 
to relieve the tedium of the journey. It would have 
been impossible to advance secretly with this noisy 
escort, which recalls to memory that of Darius ; with 
this diflerence, that the money and the women, instead 
of being borne in chariots, were carried on men's 
backs, in sacks, coffers, and palanquins. Siu took 
with him a store of treasure: on leaving the 
city of Canton he had laid in a good supply of 
piastres, and on his route had increased his stock 
of the sinews of war as much as possible. In 
China, more than in any other country, are vic- 
tories gained by money over hearts and con- 
sciences; which, it may be observed^ bear by no 
means an extravagant price. Siu, impressed with 
this fact, had taken measures to reduce the 
town without striking a blow, and to gain battles 
without firing a shot. During his journey from Can- 
ton to Chao-King, the following incident occurred. 

G 
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He oaiae on his way ta ^ deep axwl npid 
stream, which could cmly be grossed by i^ Bwinguig 
bri<^e of bamboos. Part o£ the esQort had already 
crossed to the opposite bank ; ^u stoj^ed his chAir, 
and ordered the coolies to proceed slowly and Qan- 
tiously. They obeyed^ but. had bo sooner reached 
the middle of the bridge, than a si](ddeB. shock 
precipitated them and their burdens, iata the 
stream, and a moment of terrible disorder ensued* 
The military chest was at the bottCHu of the river, 
and the unfortunate coolies were struggling agamst 
the current, uttering lamentable cries ; while gfm, ear 
raged, beat the edge of his chair wjlth his fan. For- 
tunately the coolies swam like fishes, ajqid easily gained 
the bank. The Viceroy would willingly have giv«i 
them the bastinado, but he reserved this luxury for 
another time, and ordered the luckless wjetches, wjio 
were still panting and trembling, to fish up the pre- 
cious chest without delay, threatening them with the 
most terrible chastisement if they did npt recover it 

The coolies threw off their clothes, apd courage- 
ously plunged into the water. They were skil&l 
divers, and having duly explored the bottom of the 
river, they succeeded, after many effort^ in bringing 
ashore the precious chest, which, though wet and 
covered with mud, had received no damage* IKu 
lost no time in having it placed on the shoulders of 
two other coolies, and gave orders to renew the 
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journey. SoiH^ dayff afterwards, when he had 
reached Chao-King^ one of his first cares was to 
have the chest opened in his presence ; when, in the 
Jace of his ingots of gold, he found nothing but 
flints and pieces of stone wrapped carefully up in 
silky paper. The cooHes were au(kcious' thieves, who 
had dexterously contrived the substitution. The 
Viceroy, in a transport of rage, set all the police on 
the alert, but without avail. The thieves had doubt- 
less taken reiuge in the country of the rebels, 
where both their persons amd their booty were in 
sfufety. 

The insurgents, knowing what kind of projectiles 
were in the Viceroy's coffers, and with what sort of 
ammunition he had armed himself for the campaign, 
began to adopt a system of observation likewise, 
waiting a favourable opportunity for effecting a 
double capture, by taking the general and his 
weapons at once. However, if the Viceroy was not 
excessively brave, he was extremely cunning, and 
the rebels got nothing by their generalship. China, 
a prosaic and unwarlike country, was on this occa- 
sion the scene of a proceeding which recalls the days 
of the prettx chevaliers. Tchou-lou-tao, a rebel 
chief, tired of finding himself opposed to an enemy 
whom no provocation could withdraw from his 
intrenchments, resolved to "call him out;" and, 
with his imagination probably excited by ** the 
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lovely eyes of the Viceroy's chest/* sent Siu the follow- 
ing challenge : — 

" Having learned that your excellency has brought 
troops hither to subdue and exterminate us^ I want 
to know how you will escape the fate which awaits 
you? You are afraid to fight with us* You are 
evidently without strength or courage; for having 
ranged your troops in order of battle^ you are 
overcome with fear and confusion just when an 
engagement ought to begin. If you really have 
confidence in your strength and your resources, and 
in spite of your absolute weakness think you can 
support a contest, appoint some near day that we 
may at once decide by single combat which of us is 
to yield, and which to triumph, and thus save from 
certain and general destruction those unfortunate 
soldiei^ whom you are slaughtering in detail." 

On receiving this challenge, which was contrary 
to all the usages of a country where the great point 
is to live as long and take as much care of oneself as 
possible, Siu flew even into a more violent passion 
than when he read that famous placard which set a 
price upon his head. Under the influence of ex- 
treme excitement he went beyond the limits of his 
ordinary prudence, and even beyond the ramparts of 
the city. Seated in his palanquin, he put himself 
at the head of his troops, and performed a whole 
day's march. However, at the distance of a few Us 
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from Chao-King, the Viceroy, taking a hint from the 
heat of the weather — it was the month of August — 
resolved to finish his military display with a return 
to the city. Thus ended the first campaign of Siu 
against the rebels. 

While announcing the departure of the Governor- 
General of the two Kouangs at the head of his little 
army, an English journal, well acquainted with 
the affairs of China, made this apparently correct 
remark. " Siu is labouring to disperse the bands of 
the Kouang-Si, not by force, but by money and 
stratagem ; and he will assuredly succeed. Money is 
the great object of the rebellion." 

However, in spite of this prophecy, the crafty 
. mandarin did not succeed. The fact is, there was 
something beyond an interested motive at the bottom 
of this rebellion. We shall presently see what other 
element it was that offered an invincible resistance 
to Siu's diplomacy. 

At all events, Siu did quite right in not measuring 
himself against the soldiers of Ti^n-te, who treated 
the vanquished with unheard-of barbarity. Five 
hundred soldiers of the Hiang-Chan, having had the 
misfortune to fall into an ambush, were slaughtered 
by the fanatical partisans of the Pretender. Only 
ten escaped, and these spread alarm through Kouei- 
Lin, by relating the sad fate of their comrades. 

Notwithstanding these successive defeats, the 
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mandarins did not cease sending bulletins of their 
victories to the " Son of Heaven." The Moniteur of 
Pekin was hardly large enough to record their 
prowess. In some of theae military romances^ men- 
tion is made of the marvellous effects of a cannon 
ball which swept off an entire file of the enemy's 
army^ beginning with the captain ; and a reward is 
asked for the cannoneer who took this wonderful aim. 
Another bulletin states that in one action 800 men 
were killed by a single volley, and that the con- 
querors stormed three towns in one day. All these 
monstrous fables are accompanied with precise names 
and dates. Even the official flourish of the pen is 
not wanting. Nevertheless, these very men who 
palmed such gross falsehoods on their sovereign 
would die in the defence of his throne. 

We have already seen Lin quitting his beloved soli- 
tude in obedience to the orders he had received, and 
dying on his way to his post. His successor, Li-sing- 
yufen, after half a year's good and faithful service, 
asked the Emperor to release him from his duties for 
a short time, that by a Uttle rest he might recruit his 
health, now worn out by his struggles in the cause 
of Tartar rule. The favour was granted, and the 
faithful subject, transmitting the Imperial seal to 
Sai-chang-ha, in compliance with the orders he had 
received, quitted EIouei-Lin for Pekin. However, 
he desired boon arrived too late. The responsibility 
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oif his position had undermined his health : his ina- 
bility to subdue the insurgents had affected him with 
a mortal grief; and he died before reaching the Im- 
perial city. 

Old institutions have alone the power of inspir- 
ing this devotion. The story of Blondel and 
!R.ichard his king, id repeated in the history of all 
old dynasties. A loyal subject of this kind, though 
be sighs to see the sceptre in weak or inca- 
pable hands, dies, nevertheless, to defend the sove- 
reign who is bowed down beneath the weight of 
bis own greatness. Certain families have traditions 
which render them partners of the misfortunes of 
royalty, and nothing — not even their own will — can 
detach them from their glorious servitude. 

The Emperor, on learning the death of Li-sing- 
yu^n, found also in his own heart one of those noble - 
sentiments which do equal honour to the monarch 
and the subject. He shed tears for his faithful ser- 
vant, pronounced his eulogy in a public edict, and 
ordered the Board of Bites to render the deceased all 
the honours due to a governor -general. These 
offices being performed, he sent to the Governor of 
the Hou-Nan, ten taels weight of the ginseng of Tar- 
tary, that it might be presented to the aged mother 
of Li-sing-yu^n. It is well known that, in the eyes 
of the Chinese, this plant is endowed with marvellous 
properties. It is looked upon as a specific^ at once 
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powerful and harmless, against the decline of 
strength, and the diminution of vital warmth* The 
rich, therefore, make frequent use of this cordial, 
not douhting that it will prolong their existence for 
a considerable time, and in certain cases preserve 
them from death. The young Emperor seemed^ by 
making this present, to tell the mother of his faith- 
ful servant, that he prayed she would live as many 
days as her son had lost in his service. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A crime— The sap^ues—Eou^i-Lin. 

In the month of July 1851, a mysterious occur* 
rence, the circumstances of which are now but im- 
perfectly known, took place in the Imperial palace. 
At the hour when the Emperor usually walks in the 
superb gardens of his palace, an armed man darted 
upon him and attempted to assassinate him. A 
chamberlain, who was close by, arrested the arm of 
the assassin, and thus saved the " Son of Heaven." 
He perilled his own life by this act of devotion, 
and received in the elbow a wound which rendered 
amputation necessary. Now, had this crime been 
premeditated by some partisan of the rebels ? or had 
the relatives of the Emperor, alarmed at seeing the 
sceptre in the hands of a mere youth at such a 
critical juncture, wished, for the sake of the dy- 
nasty, to remove their young kinsman by violence ? 
This last supposition is the more probable. Regicide 
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is the crime of desperate causes; and it is yery 
seldom that the representatives of progress — ^men 
who have really a fair prospect of the realization 
of their views — employ this detestable expedient to 
accelerate the triumph of their principles. 

Eighteen mandarins lost their heads in consequence 
of this attempt ; and every member of their famihes 
suffered the same fate. This is a terrible law of the 
Celestial Empire. Decrees very often smite crimi- 
nals in the persons of their descendants. 

A report was spread in China on the subject of 
this occurrence^ that the Emperor's uncles were not 
strangers to the crime; and this report was not 
wholly disbelieved. Even the names of Mou*tchang- 
ha and Ki-in were mentioned. This was precisely 
the case of Burrus and Seneca, suspected of attempt- 
ing the life of young Nero. It is more probable tl^t 
the eunuchs of the palace were the accomplices of the 
odious attempt, — those degraded beings, who have 
always played an infamous part in the conspiracies 
of the court. On more than one occasion^ revolu- 
tions in the Celestial Empire have been chiefly pro- 
moted by some individual of this abject class ; whoj 
while deprived of virility, are endowed with a trea- 
cherous energy, and in whom the passion of envy 
supplies the place of ambition. 

The attempt on the Emperor's life found an echo 
in the insurgent provinces, where the fall of the 
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Tartar dynasty was proclaimed^ to some extent, 
Yyy the circulation of sap^ques bearing the name 
of Ti^n-tS. Sap^ques called in the Chinese lan- 
guage tsien, are the current coin of the empire. 
Xhey are small pieces of copper, zinc, and nickel, 
round and thin, like a French piece of twenty sous, 
and are pierced through the middle with a square 
hole, by which means certain definite amounts may 
be strung together. This coin is as ugly as the 
lai^e French sou. A single piece is never worth 
more than a centime; and as the composition of 
i^hich they are made i« very liable to rust, they have 
often the dirtiest appearance imaginable. Never- 
theless, these coins are the national money par 
excellence: there is no other currency; excepting 
ingots of gold and silver, which are totally with- 
out official mark. The sap^ques are never adorned 
with medallions, but are only stamped with the 
name of the Emperor in whose reign they have been 
cast, — we say ctzst, because in China money is cast 
in a mould, not struck with a die. The law punishes 
with death the imitators of these wretched little 
coins: as was formerly the case in France. The 
practice of rewarding the informer is, however, not 
general in China : this is one of the refinements of 
European dvilization. 

The appearance of the new coin greatly perplexed 
the politic traders of Canton ; who for a long time 
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doubtfally contemplated the seditious mark of the 
Pretender. They were perhaps of the opinion of a 
person who^ having once been a politician^ after- 
wards held a sacred office^ and said, " I have a very 
easy method of discovering whether a sovereign is 
legitimate. I merely order a new piece of 100 sous 
to be placed before me, and the image which it pre- 
sents is, in my eyes, the trae Caesar. To me the 
true CsBsar is always he that coins the money.** 

This method was convenient; but between two 
sovereigns, each of whom claimed the same autho- 
rity, the theologians of the Celestial Empire were 
sadly puzzed. The man we have quoted would not 
have been embarrassed at all; he would probably 
have held out both his hands, and declared that both 
the emperors were legitimate alike. 

In spite of their efforts, the insurgents had not 
been able to take possession of Kou^i-Lin, the capi- 
tal of the Kouang-Si; but a great number of capitals 
of departments had fallen into their power. Lo* 
Ting-Tcheou and Li-Ning-Hi^n had been taken by 
storm, and they had carried off an enormous booty. 
After the capture of these two cities, one of the 
rebel chiefs, Tchou-lou-tao, sent a flotilla manned 
by 6,000 men, to take lu-Lin-Tcheou. The prefect 
and the general, Ou-lan-tai, were in this town. At 
the approach of the rebels, they attempted a strate- 
gic movement to intercept their passage; but in- 
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stead of suddenly attacking the enemy, they fell, 
quite unexpectedly, into an ambuscade. 

The action took place during the night, and the 
following day shone upon a melancholy scene. The 
Imperial troops, surprised by the rebels, had literally 
TasuA their throats cut, and among the dead lay the 
ixnfortunate prefect of lu-Lin-Tcheou, However, 
it is better for a Chinese official, civil or military, to 
fall in a struggle than to survive a defeat. The 
unhappy vanquished often anticipate the Emperor's 
sentence, and inflict the punishment of death on 
themselves. We have seen several examples of this 
barbarous stoicism. The governors of Lo-Ting- 
Tcheou and Li-Ning-Hi^n obeyed that fatal pre- 
judice which forbids most mandarins to await the 
arrival of disgrace. 

It is difficult to reconcile this contempt of life with 
the cowardice displayed by the same men under 
other circumstances. It is the prestige of traditional 
authority that causes this miracle. The same indi- 
vidual who would tremble at the sight of a drawn 
sword, resolutely poisons or hangs himself, at the 
thought that the master who has elevated him will 
degrade him, or blame his conduct. 

Towards the end of 1851, the triumphs of the 
rebels succeeded each other so rapidly that even the 
PeUn Gazette^ ceasing to record the Imperial victo-» 
ries, began to set forth the advantages gained by the 
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insurgentfl* All the fortified towns were put in a 
Btate of warlike preparation, and the Eruropeans 
received letters from their correspondents in the 
interior, assoring them that at Hang-Tcheou, Tchin- 
Hai, and Ning-Po, all was ready for action. In the 
large cities, topographic plans of ihe insurrection 
were sold, in which were marked all the districts 
occupied, and all the towns taken hj the rebdb. 
These plans, which were published monthly, have 
been brought to Europe, and it is by one of them that 
we now follow the progress of the rebels. We shall 
call them rebels till the day when they enter the 
imperial palace of Pekin. After that event we 
shall give them another name, for then, according to 
the political notions reoeived in China, the rebel will 
be Hifen-foung. 

On the 29th of September, a considerable body 
of insurgents encountered the Imperial troops in the 
district of Young-Gran. A conflict took place, and 
the tiffers were routed. After this action, which was 
one of the most sanguinary throughout this war of 
skirmishes, the rebels followed up their advantages, 
and took by storm Young- Gan-Tcheou, Houen* 
Mou, and Ping-Lo, the chief town of the department 
The victors summoned the magistrates to recognise 
the sovereignty of Ti^n-t^, and every one who re- 
fused to obey the summons was mutilated, or simply 
put to death. Even in this country, which the 
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civilized children of the West cdl barbarous^ official 
dignitaries may be found who will remain faithful 
to their sovereign in the presence of triumphant 
irel>ellion> and who will rather die than violate their 
oa.1;hs* 

The insurgents, now masters of the three towns, 
spared the inhabitants, who suffered no injury of 
person or of property. A proclamation by Ti^n-tfi 
urged them to live peaceably together ; at the same 
time, allowing all who would not recognise his 
authority to retire whitherso^er they pleased, and 
to take their property with them. A large num- 
ber of peaceable citizens took speedy advantage of this 
permission, and went off, loaded with their most 
Taluable effects. Unfortunately, in effecting this 
emigration, they fell into the midst of a troop of 
Imperialists, who, without taking into consideration 
the ^motive that had caused them to flee from the 
conquered cities, stripped them completely, and killed 
those who endeavoured to defend themselves. While 
suffering from this violence, these unfortunate vic- 
tims of civil war reproached the Emperor's soldiers 
with cowardice before the enemy, and audacity 
in attacking defenceless people. "You are," they 
said, ** mice to the rebels, and tigers to us." 

In, the meanwhile, Siu, who was still shut up in 
the environs of Kao-Tcheou-Fou, exhausted his 
strategic resources. He set a price on the head of 
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Ti^n-td*8 father^ on that of the mysterious coun- 
sellor who everywhere accompanied the Pretender, 
and on that of Ti&n-t^ himself; offering 90,O0O taek 
to whoever should bring him these three heads in a 
sack, thus estimating each of these rebellious skulls 
as worth 20,000 taels above the value set on 
his own. In spite of these brilliant offers, Siu saw 
no results. Despair then got the better of the 
viceroy of the two Kouangs. He felt ill at ease in 
the Kouang-Sij and urged the Emperor to allow 
him to return to Canton. A Chinese mandarin 
afflicted with ennuis and bowed down under the cares 
of his state, is capable of devising the oddest strata- 
gems to get out of it. 

Our mandarin, in a report which the official 
gazette of Pekin was unkind enough to publish, 
declared to his master that the subjects of Dona 
Maria de Gloria, Queen of Portugal, were preparing 
an expedition against the Celestial Empire. He 
transformed the peaceful residents of Ma^ao into a 
troop of pirates ready to aid the insurrection, and 
wishing to conquer the provinces of the Kouang- 
Toung and the Fo-Kien on their own account. 

It is plainly evident that this gigantic empire, 
administered by lying mandarins, and defended by 
cowardly soldiers, is in a state of dissolution* Symp- 
toms of its approaching fall appear on every side. 

On the right bank of the Tchou-Kiang, in the 
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front of those gardens of Fa-ti^ so well known 
to [Europeans^ and which abound in knotted and 
stunted trees cut into the shapes of buffaloes and 
tigers, there arrived in the month of September 1851, 
twenty large junks, bearing 2,000 recruits from the 
district of Touang-Kouan, intended to reinforce the 
troops of the Kouang-Si. At the moment of setting 
sail, these mercenary troops refrised to start, unless 
they received two months' pay in advance. The 
mandarins complied with their demands, and the un- 
disciplined horde set off, accompanied by 1,000 
volunteers and 900 regular troops, and taking with 
them twenty field pieces. But what could be ex- 
pected from men of this kind ? Like the bands of 
mercenaries who sold their services in days of yore, 
they were capable of going over to the enemy if 
their pay was a single day in arrear. This circima- 
stance alone serves to explain the continual defeats 
of the Imperial army, and the no less uninterrupted 
progress of the insurrection. 

In the mean while, the Emperor Hi^n-foung, who 
felt his throne tottering, sought to prop it up by new 
acts of vigour, and had recourse to those detestable ex- 
pedients which blind despotism employs in dangerous 
times. Prompted by terror and indignation, he pun- 
ished without mercy the generals who were guilty 
of being beaten, and degraded the administrators of 
the provinces, departments, and districts, over which 

H 
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the iasuireGtioa wbs spread. The MoniUur of Pekm 
contained a long ccHoaiBient era the fitults which the 
persons in question had c(»xamtted } and every name 
was fdloired bjr a sentence of death|» oat at kart 
by a degradation* 

Sai-chang-ha<— who> having first been prime ntioia- 
ter, was sent as comnuflsioner extraoidinaiy of the 
Kouang-Sv A^d who^ after the death of Ldxi^ had 
been appointed by the Emperor^ governor of that 
province — was lowered four degitsea^ because ke did 
not succeed in suppressing the insurrectioia. Gteo^ 
rals, who on the eve of an action had the nusfortnae 
to be ill, were also degraded ; and Ott-Ianrtfla^ the 
Tartar general of Canton^ was SMsluded ia tha de^ 
gradaticm. However, before the arrival of the Im^ 
perial decree ia the Konang-Si, Ou-laa-^tttf wss 
fortunate enough to prove his bravery in a- bulletin 
of his own. The decree, therefore^ was revoked as 
&r as he was concerned, and he was rm&stated in his 
dignities. 

Anud all these dangers and difficulties^ the 
'' Son of Heaven'' passed muek <^ his tioae in 
trifling amusements, surrounded by his favourites 
and a few courtiers; who were, perhaps, plottiog Us 
death. Strange to say, he amused himself in writing 
a poem on the lofty deeds ^ the Tartar generaL 
We have read some of the poetic lucubrations of 
the young Emperor. They give evidence of a mind 
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i/ehicb, hating little iHT^nticm of it9 owH) UEied th^ 
imagination of OthefS $ eveiy liii^ awikening ikr 
reminiscence of the ckssic anthoi^ of th^ Celestial 
^Empire : the Chines^ Home^s^ the Ariostos of 
Pekin, furnished the imperial poet With most 6f his" 
bcNDdbastic fine& 

While the Mantchou sovereign was " tuning his 

fyre^" as Delille sajSy What Was the d^edcendant of 

the Mings about? He was not compositig an epic 

^oem s he donbtidss tbonght, aiid with reason, 

tlmt an Emperor who had a thifone to conqtier oi 

defend^ had quite enough to do without Writing 

dithyrambicdrf He wrote only in prose ; and he 

now published t6 new matiifedtOy in wliich^ to a 

certain extent, h6 revealed his future policy. Thi& 

important doctuhent rotised liie attenfdon of the 

European resident? o( Cfanlay who generally have a 

sublime contempt foi* native politics. W6 give a 

fragment of this document, which Was especially 

addressed to the Impeiialidta ; we shall afterwards 

give another proclamation in which the ideas of 

Ti^n-t^ are more clearly laid down : — 

<^ We shall not be alone in defeating you. 1*110 
very air, by the infecf^n which it spreads around 
you, warns you to retire. When my celestial virtue 
has triumphed, the coimtry will become happy, and 
the governors will be virtuous as in the days of old. 
I perceive the standard set up by the cdestial 
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council, and I have appointed a great general, after 
receiving his oath of humanity. If the waves rise 
and engulf all. before them — if we ascend ramparts, 
and open for ourselves a pathway into citadels — I 
fear that you will have much trouble in saving the 
capital, and in preserving tranquillity in his.nu^esty's 
palace." 

The attempts of the rebels against the city of 
Kou6i-Lin (which according to more reports than one 
they had taken, but .which in reality they had not 
yet captured), was a frequent theme of conversation. 
This city was an important military post ; but it 
seemed that the insurgent chiefs did not care much 
for the military importance of the places which they 
occupied. With the exception of certain strong- 
holds into which the Pretender retired, they aban- 
doned all iS^t fous and all the hiens,* after having 
levied the contributions required for the payment 
of their troops. This system of tactics resembles 
that of those barbarous chiefs whose great in- 
vasions are recorded by history. The insurgents ad- 
vanced straight forward, gaining every day a position 
which they abandoned on the day following. It 
was evidently their intention to lay open a path 

♦ A " Fou," according to Sir J. Davis, is a city of the first, 
and a " Hi^n'* a city of the third rank; though the above 
would lead us to suppose that the first and second ranks were 
intended.— J. O. 
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±o the capital With such a centralized goyern- 
inent as China^ the Mantchous will always hold the 
tibrone as long as Pekin remains in their hands; 
l>iit when the descendant of the Mings enters the 
imperial capital^ the provinces which he has crossed, 
and not conquered, will recognise his rights and 
submit to his authority. 

Having returned to Kouei-Lin we will now give 
a short description of the city, which we shall have 
firequent occasion to mention in the course of this 
narrative. The capital of the Kouang-Si is built on 
the right bank of a large river called Kouei'-Kiang. 
This magnificent river, which flows from east to west, 
after frequently changing its name and receiving 
several tributaries, washes the ramparts of Canton, 
under the name of Tchou-Kiang, or the river of 
pearls. Kou6i-Lin is a walled city. The horizon 
is bounded on the north by magnificent mountains, 
the sharp summits of which resemble the points of an 
immense row of obelisks. At the foot of three slender 
peaks are a number of rounded hills, which seem to 
have fallen from their sunmiits. These are covered 
with cinnamon trees, the fragrance of which per- 
vades the atmosphere nearly all the year round. 

The aspect of Kou^i-Lin presents many charms 
to a Chinese. The landscape abounding in freaks 
of nature is, in their eyes, endowed with singular 
beauty: those artists who paint impossible rocks, 
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create an imaginary vegetation, and admire in ih^ 
gardens the monatroaities of Chinese artj are ney^r 
weary of contempkiing natural scenery^ proyidfid 
that their imagination can detect in it some strange 
image, some undefinable form. The touriats of the 
Celestial Empire contemplate the rocks of die 
Kouang-Si with a feeling similar to that widi 
which certain individuals survey the fantastic fonns 
assumed by floating clouds, insisting that tbej are 
peopled with images whix^ merely exist in ihek 
own imagination. 

One of these natural curiositiea is on the borders 
of the river i^^ou^'i-Eaang, in front of the city on the 
east. It is an enormous block of stone, the shape 
of which reminds one of a gigantic elephant. The 
Chinese call this rock Siang- Pi-Chan, or the '^ rock 
of the elephant's snout." The animal is half covered 
with bamboo ; am} bears on bis back a round tower, 
with a doublQ roof of porcelain, surmounted by 
winged dragon^. One inigbt almost fancy it to be 
one of those huge creaturep, bathing anud the reeds 
in one of the rivers of India, and parrying one of those 
pavilions on whioh the king of Sifm loves to ride. 

The ramparts pf the city 9x^ composed of bricks 
and large stones, cen^ent^ with p|ay. They are sur- 
mounted with battlements in good condition, and 
two rows of cannon are pointed from the embrofiures. 
Toward^ %hi^ yfi^^t, ynt\m the precin^ of tbe dty, 
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an immense stone^ conical in form and resembling 
an immense sugarloafj rises suddenly from the soil. 
Xhis steep rock, which the Chinese call the " Isolated 
Wonder," is ascended by a path winding around 
it^ and along which small oratories are formed at 
every step. The celebrated pagoda, in front of which 
are two tall masts, adorned with gay pennants, rises 
from its summits A bridge of boats connects the 
suburbs of the city with the surrounding coimtry ; 
for the river flows at the foot of Kou6i-Lin, in much 
the same manner as the Rhone before Avignon. 

It is asserted that Kou6'i-Lin contains more than 
400,000 inhabitaots : bnt such statements do not ap- 
pear correct to any one who has not seen a Chinese 
dty. Bach is the capital of the province which has 
been the cradle of the insurrection. We may add 
that Siu, with whose excessive prudence we are ac* 
quunted, has inot endeavoured to shut himself up in 
this place, whidi the Chinese Grovemment deems im* 
pregnable. Perhaps the some opinion has hitherto 
protected it against the rebels. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A Bangainary soene— Policy of the insnigents. 

In the course of the year 1851, more than 700 un- 
fortunate persons were executed at Canton. The 
severity of the mandarins seemed to increase in the 
same proportion as the extension of the insurrection; 
and every day some arrest took place, and some un- 
happy wretch, shut up in a bamboo cage, or shackled 
like a wild beast, was brought &om the province of the 
Kouang-Si or the revolted districts of the Konang- 
Toung. Generally they had not to wait for their 
sentence ; since, in cases of insurrection, the superior 
authority of the province has a right to inflict capital 
punishment, and makes abundant use of this sangui- 
nary privilege. An execution is a horrible thing in 
any country, but in China its horror is doubled by 
its attendant circumstances. We give here the letter 
of one of our friends, who had the melancholy curi- 
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osity to be present at the execution of iifty-three 
rebels of the Kouang-SL 

" On the Ist of May,** he writes, " I attended an 
execution with three of my friends. The street in 
i^hich these frightful scenes occur, is situated, as 
you are aware, without the walled city of Canton, 
towards that part of the suburbs which lies to the 
south along the river. This narrow, dirty street, 
^which is about 100 metres long and 15 wide, is called 
by the Europeans, the * Potter's Field.' All the 
houses on each side are in fact inhabited by workmen 
who make common services of porcelain, and those 
portable furnaces which you have often seen in the 
poorest houses, and in the floating residences on the 
river. For fear that a Chinese scholar like you may 
dispute names with me, I must tell you at once that 
this dismal place is called by the natives, Tsi^n-Tze- 
MarTeou, or, the * Quay of the Thousand Cha- 
racters,' in allusion to the numerous signs which 
are seen there from the river. 

"We arrived there at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and took our station in front of a shop 
belonging to a mender of old stockings. This was 
an excellent position to take a survey of the whole 
ceremony, and we remained there quietly till noon ; 
at which time some soldiers and officers attached to 
the service of the mandarins arrived, to clear the 
street and thrust back the curious. As in Europe^ 
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the persons who oame to see the epeetade i^ere the 
vilest dregs of the popuhice,— dirty, ragged pec^^ 
with sinister countenances, who wandered about this 
ensanguined soil ; where most likely they had already 
seen the execution of a number of their eompanicms, 
luid peihaps of their accomplices. 

^'In a shcnrt time the roll of the tam-tMn an- 
nounced to us the arrival of the whde procession. 
Mandarins of every degree, with the red, white, 
blue, or yellow ball, riding on horseback, or carried 
in palanquins, and followed by an escort of mu- 
sicians, sbirri, end standard-bearers, alighted at a 
short distance from the place of execution. CSontraiy 
to their ceremonious habits, diey arranged themsdvee 
ip the dismal enclosure. 

*^Then arrived the criminals. They were fifty- 
three in number, each shut up in a basket, with his 
hands tied behind his back, his legs chained, and a 
board inscribed with his sentence hanging from his 
neck. You have often met in the Chinese streets a 
pair of eoolies carrying a pig stretched out at its MI 
length in a bamboo case. Well, just imagine a 
human being put in the place <^ the unclean aQimal, 
and you can form an idea of the fifty-lhree unf<H^ 
tunate creatures in their cages. When tib« eages 
wece set down, they were opened and emptied, juet 
as when a pig is turned out at a butcher^s shop. I 
exfimined these unfortunate wretches with attention : 
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they were worn out with hunger^ and looked more 
like akeletoiiB than living beings. It was evident 
that Hiej had suffered the most dreadful priva- 
tions. They were clothed in loathsome tatters, 
^wore long hair, and the dishevelled tail attached to 
thie crown of the head, had been reduced to a third 
of its usual length. They had evidently be loQged to 
the insurgent bands, who had adopted the fashion 
of the Mings, and allowed aU their hair to grow. 

^' Many of these unfortunate persons were very 
young : some were not sixteen years of age ; while 
others had gray hair. Scarcely w^e they thrown 
on die ground pell-mell, when they were compelled 
to kneel; but the greater part of them were 
BO debilitated from suffering, that they could not 
iieep in this position, and rolled in the mud. 
An executioner's assistant then picked diem up, and 
arranged them all in a row ; while three executioners 
placed themselves behind them and waited the fatal 
moment. You doubtless recollect those horrible 
figures whom we have often seen tc^ether in th^ 
cartige of l&e criminal judge of Qanton — ^those figures 
dressed in a red blouse, and wearing a copper crown, 
adorned above the ears with two long pheasant^ fea- 
thers. Well I these were the execution^^ who now 
wfdted the signal with a rude cmd heavy cutlass in 
their hands. These enormous weapons are about 
two feet long, and the back of the blade is two inches 
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thick : altogether it is a cumbrous instrument, shaped 
like a Chinese razor^ with a rude handle of wckmL 

*' A mandarin who closed the cort&ge then entered 
the enclosure. He was adorned with the white ball, 
and held in his hand a board, inscribed with the 
order for execution. As soon as this man appeared 
the fiightiul work began. The executioner's asast* 
ants, each clothed in a long black robe, and wearing a 
sort of head-dress of iron wicker-work, seized the 
criminals behind, and passing their arms under the 
shoulders of their victims, gave them a swinging 
movement, which made them stretch out their 
necks. The executioner, who was now in front, 
holding his sword in both hands, threw all his 
strength into the weapon, and divided the cervical 
vertebra with incredible rapidity, severing the head 
from the body at a single blow. The executioner 
never had to strike twice; for even if the flesh 
was not completely cut through, the weight was 
sufficient to tear it, and the head rolled on the 
ground. An assistant then levelled the victim with 
a kick, for the corpse would otherwise have re- 
mained in a kneeling position. After three or four 
decapitations, the executioner changed his weapon ; 
the edge of the blade seeming completely turned. 
The execution of these fifty-three wretches only 
lasted some minutes. 

'^When the last head had fallen, the mandarins 
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retired from the scene as silent as they had come. 

Seeing the highest provincial officers present at the 

execution of these unfortunate men^ I was struck 

^with the reflection that in all countries — horrible to 

say — the political scaffold has been elevated instead 

of degraded. After the departure of the mandarins^ 

tlie executioner picked up all the heads^ and threw 

them into a chest brought for the purpose. At the 

same time the assistants took the chains off the 

viotims as they lay in a pool of blood. The heads 

were carried away, but the bodies were left on the 

place of execution. 

** A lamentable scene then commenced. A troop 
of women with dishevelled hair approached the 
fatal spot, shrieking aloud, in wild disorder. These 
unhappy beings were endeavouring to distinguish 
their fathers, their husbands, and their children, 
among the headless corpses. It was a frightful 
scene to see them hurrying about, pondering, and 
constantly mistaken amidst these headless remains. 
This search continued all day, accompanied by a 
mournful noise ; funeral dirges being mingled with 
cries and sobs. The women never ceased repeating 
that kind of chant common to all funeral cere- 
monies, and which was composed, it is said, in the 
time of the Mings. It is a sort of rhythmical plaint, 
in which the same words constantly recur. ' Oh, 
misery I Oh, despair I My happiness is gone for 
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ever I Your kindness will no longer soften ihe 
bitterness of life ( Alone and bereaved of aS^ I 
can only weep and die over your Aehes ! ' and 
so oil. 

^*To these detaib, which I saw witii niy own 
eyes, I should add some others, Which faava bees 
communicated to* me by the Chinese^ When tiie 
criminals left their prison, each wits provided with a 
cake. This was olie of those pies cooked by steam, 
and filled with sweetmeats, that you lHv?e oft&i seen 
on the tables of mandarins. 

'' I asked the reason of this practice^ and wits 
informed that the criminal stomach was filled for two 
reasons* First, that the eftision of blood diouM not 
be too copious ; md, secondly> that the soul^ fiunished 
by too loi^ an abstinence, imght not torment those 
who separated it from its nlortal tenements I give 
you this explanation, that nothing' may be omitted 
The following particular statement is curious. It was 
given me by A miln of letters, who eAood by my side 
duridg tibe horrid BpeoiAcU* The execution did not 
take place quite according to rule. Generally the 
culprit is brought before a kind of altax*, fonned of 
stones brought from the eighteen provinces This 
expiatory altar is raised on the day previous to the 
execution, and When all is Ov<ir it is tiliken down. 
This custom — so thought my informant — is excel- 
lent. It inspires the criminal with feelings of con- 
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-feritioQj because he aeemd td pay the penalty of his 
crime before all the inhabitants of the empire." 

The mandarins not only employed means of this 

kind to suppress the insurreclional movement ; they 

also endeavoured to turn the cause of the rebels into 

derisi(Hi^ by circulating atnong the people pamphlets 

filled with incredible anecdotes. In one of these 

satirical productions it was stated^ for instance^ that 

Xi^n-t^ had perished in an accidental conflagration 

of hie» camp^ and that his wife had seized upon the 

government, having first assassinated her husband's 

brother. Now, in China, female rule is not allowed ; 

and the Empress Ou-heou, the Elizabeth of the 

£aet, who seized the Imperial power and held it for 

more than twenty years, is always mentioned with 

horror. The prejudices of the Chinese are so ob** 

stinate on this subject^ that ihey have effaced the 

name of the Empress Ou-^heoil from the list of sove* 

reigns of the Cdestial Empire ; so that, to them, ihis 

disgracefiJ reign never existed at alL The idea of 

seeing the sovereign power in the hands of a woman 

fills them with indignation: although they are aware 

that it is a woman reigns over that western people 

which has subdued them, and that the English nation 

was never greater or more glorious than under the 

government of her Ghracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

The Government lost no time in appealing to the 

purses of Canton, dnd by an Imperial decree. 
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** Complete Abundance" asked the opulent city for 
the sum of 1^000,000 taels. This loan is equitabty 
divided in the following manner: the w^eight of 
400,000 taels falls upon the mandarins, and that of 
the other 600,000 on the tradesmen. The latter 
say that, in point of fact, they will have to bear the 
whole burden, as the mandarins will continae to 
extort from them the 400,000 which should fall to 
their share. The political reflections of these unfor- 
tunate persons are as dismal as possible ; but after a 
multitude of suppressed complaints, they end by 
opening their purses. 

The generals charged with the suppression of the 
insurrection stood in great need of cask The Vice- 
roy of the two Kouangs, our intrepid friend Siu, 
still employed no other projectiles than ingots of 
silver. It was said that he remained shut up in 
Kao-Tcheou-Fou ; and that, being blockaded by the 
rebels, he had offered them the sum of 300,000 taels 
if they would retire, and allow him to leave the city 
and proceed to Pekin, where he would have the 
satisfaction of informing the Emperor that he 
had pacified the Kouang-SL The rebels took no 
notice of his proposals ; but always pressed for- 
ward. 

After occupying Ping-Lo-Fou and Young-Gan- 
Tcheou, as we have already said, the rebels suc- 
cessively took possession of Ou-Hi^n and Tchao* 
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Ping, which are situated^ one to the east and the 
o'ther to the west of the two first cities- With the 
esLception of Kouei-Lin, the city of the ** Isolated 
"Wonder," there was not a town, village, or hamlet, 
tliiroughout the Kouang-Si, which had not submitted 
to the law of the rebels, and adopted the costume of 
tlie Mings. The Emperor, irritated by these fresh 
defeats, continued, in his own person, to stimulate 
tlie courage of his generals. He ordered Sai-chang- 
lia to retake Young-Gan-Tcheou within a fort- 
night; and that, in default thereof, the generals 
Hiang-ing, Ou-lan-tai, and Ti^n-san, should lose 
their heads. This order of conquest — ^made after 
the fashion of the Momteur of 1793, which Hi^n- 
Foung had certainly not read — singularly aroused 
the zeal of the gallant captains, and on the 17 th 
day of the 10th moon, they set out to recapture 
the city of Young-Gan-Tcheou. The insurgents, 
who did not expect them, advanced to meet the 
Imperial troops, whom they at first attacked feebly. 
However, in the middle of the action, they unmasked' 
a formidable battery, the murderous fire of which 
swept away the troops of the unfortunate mandarins. 
The taking of Young-Gan-Tcheou was followed by 
that of Ou-Tcheou-Fou in the province of Canton. 

^ Ou-Tcheou-Fou has previously been mentioned as situated 
in the Eouang-Si, and is so placed both in the map attached to 
this work, and in the one published by Sir John Davis.— J. O. 

I 
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An eye-witaesB, who was preaent at thiB action, 
asserted that the insorgeBts proved to be divers 
bodies of troops, commanded by chiefs, who^ tiioug^ 
independent of each other, were all united by a 
common desire to overthrow the Tartar dynasty. 
This asserticm was confirmed by the followiiig pro- 
clamation, which was posted on the waUs of Yoni^- 
Gan-Tcheou, and threw a new light on the histc^y 
of the insorrectioQ. This important docoiaent was 
as follows ; — 

''Enow all people, that China bdlongs to the 
descendant of the ancient dynasty: do not he 
appalled, ye students, fireem^i, artisans, and meiv 
chants, but remain each of yon firm to hia work. 
The fortune of the dynasty of Han is about to flourish 
QDce more, and the foreign dynasty of the Mant- 
chous approaches its termination. This is a decree 
of Heaven, of which there can be no doubt. After 
a long union, division is to follow. In order that 
things may be securely established on the publica- 
tion of the laws, our sovereigns have displayed their 
beneficence, and bef<»re prostrating themselves befiore 
the Supreme Beii^ have always rendered assistance 
to the unfortunate. After having learned to adore 
God, they have laboured to save the people fiom 
calamity, have supported the weak, resisted the 
strong, and saved the villages from robbers. They 
did not act like the chiefs Tai-t6-ou and others, who 
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stopped ilie junks cm the rivers, pillaged axid maa-f 
sacsred the inhabiUoits of tow^ nod country, and 
then asked the mandarins for passports and safe- 
conduotp to take them to a place of safety. When 
our princes, by the power of {leaven, entered Young* 
Grun, they extended thdr munificence around them, 
and looking upon the people ^s thei;: own children, 
induced them to abstain from murder, ^d to take 
nothing without permission. They are just and 
impartial as a balance ; but if any one revises obedi- 
ence, he will be han4ed over to the officers of the 
army. Our princes call upon the inhabitants of 
ev^ry district to surrender, if they would merit the 
reward due to voluntary adhesion^ In the mean 
while they are now waiting the arrjival of chiefs of 
th^ other provinces, that they may join their forces, 
and attack the capital of Pekin; after which they 
will proceed to a division of the empire." 

This proclamation, as far as the political ideas are 
concerned, is a paraphrase of that proclamation pf 
Ti^n-t^ which we have not given entire. There is 
one predominant idea, namely, that of breaking up 
the empire. These men have perceived that countries 
so heterogeneous as those of which the immense 
empire of China is composed-^separated from each 
other not only by long diata9.ces, but also by differ- 
ence of customs— -could not remain submissive to the 
same law;s. A decree may indeed be passed that the 
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people of the north and the people of the south 
shall be governed hj one code, but the human mind 
protests against this assimilation. A vast empire 
cannot remain free and compact except by federali- 
zation. Hence, although Ti^n-t^ is at Young-Gan- 
Tcheou, it is not he who speaks; but one of the 
feudatory kings yet to come. The proclamation is 
not dated from the second year of Ti^n-t^, but from 
the first year of Ti^n-kio. 

This document not only shows us the intention 
of the chiefs, but to a certain extent initiates 
us into their plans. It tells us by what means 
they expect to acquire supreme authority. These 
skilM politicians are in reality not very anxious 
about the countries which they cross, and the sub- 
mission of the provinces and departments, however 
they may caU upon the inhabitants to submit. They 
are perfectly acquainted with the vulnerable side of 
the power which they assail, and against this they 
direct their attack. Their chiefs, they say, are 
waiting the arrival of the chiefs of the other pro- 
vinces, that they may march with combined forces 
and take the city of Pekin ; after which they will 
proceed to the division of the empire. They know 
well enough that if once Pekin is in their power^ 
they are sure of everything else. Will the Emperor 
take refuge in one of the towns of the Tartar fron- 
tier, and there seek to reconquer his throne ? 
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WWle we contemplate a plan so ably devised, we 
naturally ask how it was thus wisely and patiently 
matured. We ask how these chiefs, who sign in the 
name of royalty, are accepted without reservation by 
numerous armies, and what sanction their authority 
has received. In our opinion the whole affair has 
been admirably conducted, from the time of the first 
movement in Kouang-Si — a pilot baUoon, which the 
rebels launched to test the undermined power of the 
Tsings— to the proclamation of Ti^n-t^. This pro- 
clamation was inspired by the profoundest wisdom. 
To a people accustomed for ages to imperial rule, 
that is to say, to the infallible authority of one chief, 
it would be most injudicious to reveal at once the 
project of founding a federal empire. The men of 
letters were alone capable of comprehending this 
idea, too lofty for the apprehension of the multitude. 
It was, therefore, especially necessary to show that 
the future edifice had its key-stone like the edifice 
now existing. It was in the silence and in the 
shadow of the secret societies that this plan was 
conceived. Since the fall of the Mings and the 
accession of the Mantchous, clandestine associations — 
those intellectual laboratories of declining states — 
liave been incessantly in operation. The most cele- 
brated of these secret societies — the society of the 
three principles, or the Triad — ^^commands a powerful 
organization. Throughout China, and wherever the 
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Chinese emigrate, members of this association may 
be found; and the people of the Celestial Empire can 
almost say without exaggeration, ** When three of 
US are assembled together the Triad is among us.'* 

Eren in the form of the proclamation of Tien-Kjo, 
it may be perceired that a new regenerative ele- 
ment has penetrated those obscure retreats where 
projects of national independence are formed — we 
mean the Christian element. The authors of the 
proclamation of Toung-Gan-Tcheou talk of ** de- 
crees of Heaven." They have, they say, prostrated 
themselves before the Supreme Being; after having 
learned to adore God, they have laboured to save 
the people from calamities. These are forms of 
expression unknown to the idolaters of China, and 
foreign to the language of Catholics. The honour 
of introducing them into China belongs to the Pro- 
testants ; and if we may trust report, it appears that 
a native Protestant holds an elevated rank, and exer- 
cises a high authority among the insurgents. This 
Protestant is, we are assured, a convert of Gutzlaff, 
the last secretary-interpreter of Hong-Kong. 

M. Gutelaff has now been dead some years. 
He was bom in Pomerania, and quitted his native 
country very young. He did not in the least re- 
semble the fair sons of Germany, whose florid com- 
plexion is kept up by draughts of beer. He was an 
intelligent man, endowed with a great aptitude for 
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acquiring languages; and had no sooner entered a 
country than he spoke the idiom of its inhabitants. At 
the outset of his peregrinations he had been a Lutheran 
missionary ; next he entered the service of the Bible 
societies ; and^ at last, by his great familiarity with 
the Chinese language, he obtained the situation of 
first interpreter to the English Government, a place 
to which splendid appointments are attached. If we 
can trust certain malicious informants, the Rev. Dr. 
Ghitzbtf travelled for a long time, with a Bible in 
one hand and a yard measure in the other, distri- 
buting Bibles and selling doth, on the most equit- 
able terms ; and that, in this feshion, he went 
through Java, Siam, the Archipelago of Chusan, and 
the islets in the neighbourhood of Corea and Japan. 
Be that as it may, he has left us accounts of his 
travels, which, on the whole, are very pleasant 
reading. 

M. Gutzlaff had the art of inspiring the Chinese 
people with the greatest confidence. He was of a 
middle stature, and tolerably stout; his prominent 
eyes sparkled beneath thick lashes, which were 
overshadowed by long black and bushy eye-brows. 
His face, with features the reverse of angular, and 
its light olive complexion, seemed to belong to that 
variety of the human race which we call the Mon- 
gol In his Chinese dress, he was so exactly like a 
native, that he could have gone through the streets 
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of the walled dtj of Canton, without being recog- 
nifiecL 

One evening, during our stay in China, we spoke 
of him to the mandarin Pan-ee-tch^n, who was 
much attached to him, and one of us expressed hk 
astonishment at finding in a European the charac- 
teristics of the Chinese race. The mandarin quietly 
replied— 

'* Nothing can be more natural GutzlaflTs fath^ 
was a native of the Fo-Kien settled in Ger- 
many." 

This fact appears to us so extraordinary, that we 
should hesitate to relate it if Pan had not assured 
us that M. Gutzlaff himself was his authority. 

At all events, whether his origin was Chinese or 
not, M. Gutzlaff perfectly knew how to adapt him- 
self to the ideas of a people who are at once sensual 
and mystical. He founded in China, a sort of 
secret society called the ** Chinese Union,'* the ob- 
ject of which was the conversion of the Chinese to 
Christianity by the Chinese themselves. When it 
was first known that the insurgents had in several 
places burnt the Buddhist statues, and overthrown 
the pagodas, it was thought that a number of Catho- 
lics had joined the rebels. At a latter period the 
various Anglo*Chinese journals stated that a disciple 
of the artM Protestant missionary was the head of 
< the band, whose zeal was displayed by the destnic- 
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-tion of the monuments of idolatry. In time we 
shall knoWj perhaps, the name of the iconoclast, 
^whose influence we have shown in the important 
document laid before our readers. 
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CHAPTER IX 



Chinese generalahip — ^Insurrection at Hai-Nan — Insarredaon 
in the Froyinoes of the Hou-Nan and the Hoa-F^. 



The Tartar general resolved to avenge the defeats 
that had taken place in the department of Ping-La 
For this purpose he assembled the greater part of 
the troops, dispersed about the Kouang-Si, the 
Kouang-Toung, the Kou^i-Tcheou, and the Tun- 
Nan, and marched against the rebels with a force of 
13,000 men. A Chinese army looks like a militaiy 
array on the stage. The foot soldiers are dressed in 
red cassocks trinuned with white, having on the bosom 
and in the centre of the back a piece of white calico, 
on which the name of the regiment to which they be- 
long, is inscribed in huge characters. They wear 
on their heads a conical cap, striped with various 
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colours^ and are aimed with a wretched matchlock. 
The horsemen^ of whom there is a very small 
number in the Imperial army^ are mounted on lean^ 
ill^hameseed jades, and wrapped up in long blue 
robes. In this strange attire they look much more 
like Musselman women on a journey^ than the Tartar 
heroes whom our fathers saw in the opera of " Lo- 
doiska." 

In the midst of these grotesque soldiers, march 
the standard-bearers, holding a staff surmounted by 
a flag representing a chimera, a dragon, or some 
other fabulous figure. The drummers march at the 
head of the regiment. Numerous gongs are 
beaten in regular time, and the roll of the drum 
is mingled with the heavy sound of the metallic 
instrument. 

The Imperial army encountered the rebels be- 
tween two towns of the third order, called Ping- 
Nan-Hien and Tchao-Ping, on a very irregular 
spot, near the Kou^i-Kiang, the banks of which are 
bordered with sloping hills. The general deployed 
a portion of his troops in a small valley, and sent the 
rest to attack the insurgents in flank. While the 
soldiers were executing this manoeuvre, the general, 
accompanied by his aides^de-camps, stationed himself 
in the central army, to direct the strategic move- 
ments. The standard-bearers and the drummers 
formed a double oirde round this stafi^^ and tho 
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officers of each company placed themselres each be- 
hind his seventy-fiye soldiers. 

To explain this arrangement, we ought to inform 
our readers that in the Chinese army the -word of 
command is given, not ¥rith the voice, but with die 
sound of the gong. A certain innovator has pro- 
posed to introduce this method into the French 
army, but it has been judiciously settled that it 
would be impracticable in a country where the ears 
of the soldiers have not been trained to harmony. 
It is evident that to carry this musical arrangement 
into effect, the gongs and drums must always be 
within the reach of the staff officers. As for the 
other chiefs of the army, they stand behind their 
soldiers, because the latter are very apt to retreat 
without waiting for any word of command, and this 
position enables the officers to keep them at their 
post, or to kill them if they recede. 

Silence is not required in the ranks : in &ct» the 
contrary is the case. The Imperial soldiers advanced 
against the rebels, uttering horrible shouts ; and the 
dismal roll of the gongs was echoed among the 
mountains. The insurgents seemed panic-struck at 
this revival of the siege of Jericho. They feebly 
defended the heights which they occupied, and, 
descending from their positions, gradually retreated 
to other points. 
^ This game of hide-and-seek had already lasted 
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several hours^ and the Imperialists^ nojrweary^ were 
on the point of abandoning the pursmt of the enemy 
iTV-hen they debouched into a valley abounding in 
groups of those magnificent bamboos which form 
part of the wealth of China. The rebels flung them- 
selves behind these barriers of verdure^ as if to 
Escape the fiiry of the Imperialists ; when the latter 
formed the fatal resolution of pursuing them through 
the bamboo thickets. Scarcely were they entangled 
in these treacherous oases^ than a large body of rebels 
came down from the mountains, preceded by upwards 
of sixty field-pieces. 

The Tartar general, finding himself thus sur- 
rounded, gave the signal for retreat; that is to say, 
the gongs left off their martial roll and only sounded 
at intervals. It was too late. When Ou-lan-tai 
retreated to his camp, only half the troops obeyed 
the order. Of the rest, some had been killed^ 
and the others had prudently gone over to the 
enemy. 

Frequently in the course of this narrative we 
have given the name of ** tigers " to the Emperor's 
soldiers without explaining the cause of a sobriquet 
so often applied* In the Celestial Empire these 
brave warriors have all sorts of animals painted on 
their bucklers, and the surname is derived from 
the circumstance that the figure of the tiger is 
more conmion than any other. All this seems very 
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ridiculous to us; but we have aomethiog very like itat 
home. In our own militarfr uniforms we find traces 
not only of the tiger, but also of the wolf and other 
animak; the hair caps, and all those shaggy articles 
of dress with which we muffle up our gr^i*dier^ 
take from us the right of laughing at the Chinese 
tigers: of whom^ to speak the truths we are some- 
times mere imitators* 

European troops, it is said, have borrowed an- 
other detail of military art £rom the Chinese. The 
Spaniards allege that the Portuguese introduced 
into their exercise the ridiculous command: '^ Rotiro 
feroz ao inimigo /" and tibat on receiving this order the 
soldiers put on a fierce aspect^ advanced with a war- 
like gesture^ and showed their teeth to the enemy. 
If this story be true, the Portuguese were pla- 
giuists* At the preset day the poor tigers go to 
battle with menacing gesticulations, and make hor- 
rible grimaces. 

The defeat of the Tartar general did not dis* 
courage Siui the Viceroy of the two Kouanga^ who 
remained shut up behind the thick ramparts of Eao- 
Tcheou-Fou. He^ swore by his long moustache duU; 
he would avenge the rout at Ping-Nang-Hien ; and 
for this purpose^ he borrowed firom the ancient hiatoiy 
of the kingdom of Tsi, a stratagem which remindb 
one of the Trojan horse, and the foxes of Samson. 
Four thousand buffidoes were tied together, and 
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torches of ream were attached to their long horns. 
This troop was placed nader the conduct of four 
thousand soldiers, and the expedition, the pre- 
parations for which bad been a profound secret, 
set off one evening in the direction of the rebel 
camp. 

According to this notaUe scheme, every buffalo, 
being thus transformed into a ^' fire chariot," was to 
commit fearful ravages, kiU every one wilhin its 
reach, and set fire to the enemy's camp. The homed 
battalion advanced at first, without meeting any 
obstacle; for the insurgents, warned of the strar 
tagem, allowed the animals to pass along unim- 
peded. The Imperialists paid dearly for this proces- 
don by torch-light ; for before they had reached the 
cSeunp, the enemy, who had watched all their move- 
ments by the light of this splendid illumination, fell 
upon them imexpectedly, as they had often done 
before, and the usual scenes of carnage were re- 
newed. 

This bright invention of Siu's caused a sacrifice of 
more than 2,000 lives. Those who escaped slaughter 
were chased as far as the walls of Kao-Tcheou-Fou, 
where the Viceroy was quietly ensconced. This fact 
alone is enough to show us the state of the art of 
war among the Chinese. If the Anglo-Chinese press 
bad been our sole authority, we should have hesi- 
tated to publish this account ; but we have compared 
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the namtiye of the Friend of China with authentic 
Chinese documentfl, and they both perfectly agree 
in all the details of this incredible story. In the 
eyes of the Chinese and Tartar warriors^ the comical 
invention of Sin passes for a very ingenious piece of 
generalship. 

Nevertheless^ there exists among them a treatise 
on the art of war, which is highly esteemed. This 
classical work, which is in twenty-four volumes, is 
entitled ** Ou-Pi-Tche," or a " Complete Treatise on 
the Art of War." Not only private individuals, 
but even civil mandarins below the third, and 
military mandarins below the fourth rank, are for- 
bidden to read this book. In China a trades- 
man, a cultivator, or a man of letters, is not 
allowed to take any interest — even the interest 
of ordinary curiosity — in the art of war. The 
owner of such a book would be severely punished, 
if he held but a subordinate post in the hierarchy, 
or was a mere ** man of letters.** The book- 
sellers are allowed to keep only one copy of the 
work in their shops, and when they sell it they 
are compelled to set down in a register the name 
and address of the purchaser,^u6t as is done in 
France, when poison is sold by a druggist. Cer- 
tainly, if the work contains such fine things as Siu's 
contrivance^ it is as well not to reveal them to the 
eyes of the vulgar. 
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Before they undertook the war against the Celes- 
tial Empire^ the English obtained several copies of 
this treatise. One daj^ an American merchant at 
Canton communicated this circiunstance to a man- 
darin of very high rank, when the latter struck 
liis left hand with his fan, and exclaimed, '^I am 
not surprised now that the red-haired barbarians de- 
feated us." 

We have already said that there were several 
symptoms in China of internal discomfort, and a 
tendency to dissolution. As we proceed in our 
narrative, new facts arise to confirm our opinion. 
The official Gazette of Pekin stated, over and over 
again, that insurrectional movements had taken place 
in the island of Hai'-Nan, in the Hou-Nan, and in 
the H0U.P6. 

The island of Hai-Nan lies to the south of the 
province of Canton. This is a possession abnost 
as important as that of Formosa. AU the tro- 
pical fruits grow there in abimdance, and great 
quantities are exported to the principal cities of 
the empire. The Chinese have held Hai-Nan for 
many centuries, but have never completely subdued 
the native race, that inherits the mountainous dis- 
tricts in the centre of the island. 

It is probable that the insurgents formed an 
alliance with this warlike race, and that they acted 
with regard to them as their brethren of tiie 

K 
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Konang-Si had acted with the Miao-Tze. The 
following fact confinns the supposition : — 

After a great battle at the foot of the high moonr 
tains of Hal-Nan, a Tartar chief ventured to pursue 
the rebels into the narrow ravines of the '^Moun- 
tains of a Hundred Fingers." Ten days elapsed, 
but neither the soldiers nor their officer had returned. 
It was then resolved that an expedition should be 
made to learn their fate, and, after a long and dan* 
gerous search, the unfortunate captain was found 
nearly starved to death. He was the only sur- 
vivor of his troop, and the rebels had abandoned 
him in this solitude, after cutting off his nose 
and ears. 

The insurgents having found allies in the country, 
lost no time in occupying Kioung-Tcheou-Fon, the 
capital, and afterwards all the other towns of any 
importance. This coup de main in Hai-nan proves 
that the insurgents wished to secure a point whence 
to act afterwards upon the Kouang-Toimg and the 
Fo-Kien. 

The Hou-Nan and the Hou-F6 once formed a 
single province called the Hou-Kouang. Even at 
the present day, the two provinces are frequently 
known by the name of the Hou-Kouang, just as 
in France, we still use the name of Provence to 
designate the various departments, arising from a 
division of the former province ; and in the course of 
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this narrative we shall often make use of the ancient 
denomination to designate the towns comprised 
within the limits of the two modem provinces. 
Hence, to trace the progress of the insurrection in 
the map, it is necessary to look for the points 
indicated in both the provinces, when it is not stated 
to which of the two they belong. 

The entrance of the rebels into the Hou-Kouang 
produced a great sensation at the Court of Pekin. 
The Imperial Government had hitherto lessened the 
importance of its defeats, and concealed as much as 
possible the uneasiness of its position. However, 
on hearing that the insurrection had extended to the 
Hou-Nan and the Hou-P^, it uttered a cry of 
alarm. 

An express was sent from Pekin to Canton to 
communicate the disastrous news. The official mes« 
senger published the facts that the insurgents had 
effected a junction with 20,000 Miao-Tze, that 
they were marching upon the capital, and that 
Soung-Tao-Ting had been destroyed. While 
this news was scattering terror through Canton, 
the rebels took possession of Toung-In-Fou like- 
wise. The Minister of War ordered the 10,000 
men in the Se-Tchouan to march at once to 
Hou-P^, and that all the disposable troops of the 
siuTounding provinces should be directed to this 
point. 
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As the action of the rebels was chiefly centred in 
the north of the province of Hon-Kouang, we shall 
now give a topographical sketch of the ooan- 
try. 

The Hou-Pe is one of the poorest provinces of 
the empire.' It is, like the Eouang-Si, a moun- 
tainous country^ but the temperature is much colder. 
The produce of the soil is analogous to that of the 
centre of France^ consisting of corn, yegetables, and 
the finest gourds in the world. The mountaineers 
of the H0U-P6 live much like the mountaineers o( 
France, residing, like them, in huts thatched with 
straw, and subsisting on a still more scanty nourish- 
ment. These poor people are frequently visited by 
famine, the constant attendant of violent changes of 
climate. Once it swept away a third of the popula- 
tion. 

In this district, as in the Kouang-Si, the in- 
surgents had for allies the poverty, and the warlike 
instincts of the people. When first it was learned 
that a portion of - the population had risen in the 
ancient province of the Hou-Kouang, the first sup- 
position was that this was a strategic movement on 
the part of the rebels of the Kouang-Si. This was 
a mistake. The insurrection in the Hou-Pe and 
the Hou-Nan, although the same in tendency as 
the other,, was commanded by independent chiefs. 
As we have already had occasion to remark,, the 
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troopfl, ill paid hj the Imperial Goyernment, readily 
passed over to the enemy. It was now learned that 
a detachment of the army, 6,000 strong, commanded 
by Ou-lan-ta'i, had joined the rebels with arms and 
ba^age. 

There was among the people such a disposition to 
aid the insurrectionary movement, that the Viceroy 
of the two Kouangs published a decree to prohibit 
the young men of the towns forming themselves into 
volunteer corps. In this document, which is ably 
drawn up, the Governor-General affirms that the 
Imperial troops are sufficient to resist the insurrec- 
tion, and thanks the people under his charge for 
their excess of zeal. In reality, he knew what he 
was about. Experience had taught him that these 
improvised soldiers, when placed under the orders of 
the military mandarins, were eager to desert as soon 
as they were opposed to the enemy. 

As if for the express purpose of disproving the 
assertion that it was the rebels of the Kouang-Si 
who had penetrated into the provinces of the Hou- 
P^ and the Hou-Nan, news now arrived that the 
chiefs in command at Kouei-Lin had assembled 
round this capital all the troops at their disposal, for 
fear of being surprised by the insurgents, whose 
number daily increased. To these details was added 
the account of a new victory gained over the Im- 
tperial troops in the North of the Kouang-Si. 
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The progress of the insurrection in the Hoa- 
Kouang was no less rapid than in the Koaang-Si ; 
and it was learned that the towns of Tao-Tcheou and 
Kiang-Hoa were taken almost simultaneously with- 
out much resistance. A chief of the Kouang^S^ 
named Tai-ping-wang^ then formed an alliance with 
the rebels of the Hou-Pe. This sort of confede- 
ration threatened many points at the -same time; 
and several important localities — Lo-Ting-Tcheon, 
Houen-Yuen-Fou, and Ho-Che-Fou— fell into the 
power of the insurgents. In these three principal 
towns they found abundance of booty; as they seized 
the public treasure and the stores provided for the 
Imperial troops. According to their usual custom 
they respected private property, confining them- 
selves to the spoliation of the functionaries, and a 
large appropriation of the public revenues. This 
conduct gained for them the sympathy of the m- 
habitants, who saw with the most perfect indiffer- 
ence the tragical end of the mandarins who had 
governed them, and who now, dreading the Em- 
peror's wrath, hanged themselves in despair. It was 
now perfectly clear that, in proportion as the in- 
surrection spread over the provinces, its action 
became more regular. The brigands of Kouang-Si 
had become neither more nor less than party- 
leaders, who respected the property of others, in- 
spired their soldiers with notions of moral rectitude, 
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and sympathized with those who are the real victors 
in all political conquests— yiz.^ those who have some- 
thing to lose. However, this new development of 
the insurrectionary power was more and more 
menacing to the Emperor's throne. 
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CHAPTER X 



The Pretender and two official enyoys— Confessioii and execu- 
tion of Ti^-tfe— New successes of the rebels. 



While the army of Ti^n-t^ commanded the coim- 
try, the Pretender himself^ surrounded by his house- 
hold^ his soldiers, and his guard, had established 
himself in a strong position, on the mountain of Tse- 
Hing, not far from the Kou6i*>Lin. 

The Goyemor of the Kouang-Si, finding that 
there was a favourable occasion for opening one 
of those negotiations in which Chinese diplomatists 
so greatly shine, resolved to send a kind of embassy 
to the rebel chief. This high functionary would 
willingly have pacified the country without blood- 
shed, and concluded the war by dint of those long 
subtle arguments in which the Chinese "men of 
letters" so much exceL We shall give what may be 
called the procks^verbal of the interview that took 
place between the Pretender and the envoys of the 
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Vice-Goyemor Tseou. This document, which has 
been translated from the Chinese, will show the 
reader the firm and cautious policy of Ti^n-t^, this 
prestige which surrounds his dawning authority, and 
the attitude he assumes with respect to the Tartaar 
lEmperor. 

** Tseou, Lieutenant-Goyemor of the Kouang-Si, 
sent Han-heou, a man of letters of the first degree, 
and Tchang-fang-yeou, a man of letters of the second 
degree, with three other indiyiduals, to Ti^n-te, on 
the mountain Tse-Hing, to induce him to make his 
submission. 

^^ Han-heou and his companions, fearing lest they 
should be at the appointed place at an unfitting 
moment, wrote a letter to Ti^n-te, to ask him on 
what day he would admit them into his presence, 
and resolyed to await his answer, before they as- 
cended the mountsun. The answer haying arriyed, 
they adyanced with their baggage ; but before they 
reached the foot of the mountain, they were joined 
by a certain number of persons, who came to salute 
them and to act as guides. 

" When they had gone half-way up the mountain, 
they came to an outer wall, the lofty gate of which 
was guarded by troops, both within and without. 
They then went through three other gates, guarded 
in the same manner, and arriyed at a fourth, where 
they were receiyed by a dozen officers, dressed in 
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the fashion of the "Ming djmLBty, who^ after Iia¥ing 
prockimed the name and rank of each^ adTanoed 
courteouflly} and invited the five visitors to enter tiifi 
house set apart for strangers, where they were enter* 
tained with great magnificence. 

*' Their arrival was announced to Ti^-t^ who 
fixed an audience for the following day. In com- 
pliance with this order, they were, on the morrow, 
conducted by an o£5cer through a fifth door^ when 
a eunuch signified to them, on the part of the 
Emperor, that they must put on the costume of the 
Ming dynasty. Han-heou and the others did not 
dare to disobey orders, and accordingly put on the 
costume, which was brought them. When their 
toilette was ended, the eunuch conducted them to 
the steps of the Court, where they were received bj 
Ti^n-t^ himself, who came to the foot of the steps, 
and led them to his residence, asking them to sit 
down, like guests on a visit to a friend. Ti^n-ti 
then asked them for what purpose they had come; 
upon which Han-heou opened the conference, and 
set forth, in a very eloquent discourse, the commis- 
sion with which he was charged. The others spoke 
in their turns, making use of the most specious 
arguments, and citing various examples to persuade 
Ti^n-te to make his submission, and thus to restore 
to the people that tranquillity of which the war had 
deprived them. 
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**TSrhen this discussion was ended^ Ti^n-t^ said to 
l;lieni: — 'Masters^ 70U misonderstand me completely. 
Sow can a prince submit to his own subjects? I 
am the eleventh descendant of the Emperor Tsoung- 
i;chiiig, of the great dynasty of the Mings, and I 
now rightfully levy troops in the hope of recovering 
my ancient territory. A rebellion was originally 
the cause that the race of Tsing was invited by Ou* 
san-kouei, minister of the Ming dynasty, to assist 
in overthrowing the rebel chiefs Tchang and LL 
Here, however, they did not stop. They took pos- 
session of the country, and my ancestors, considering 
the service done by the race of Tsing in the war 
agunst the rebels, did not venture to expel them at 
once, but allowed them and their descendants to 
occupy the throne for 200 years, as a reward for 
their good conduct You surely cannot say that 
this reward was insufficient. At present, strong in 
the justice of my cause, I am levying troops to 
recover the possessions of my ancestors. The race 
of Tsing ought to retire to their own country without 
resistance, so that each party may be in possession of 
its own territory. This course would bring repose to 
the soldiers and the people. Masters, you are still 
subjects of the Chinese empire, and you perfectly 
understand the doctrines of Confucius and Mencius. 
Can you have entirely forgotten your lawful prince, 
and remain contentedly the subjects of foreigners ?' 
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** After this discossion^ Ti^n-t^ ordered that Han- 
heou and his companions should be called bj the 
name of ministers. He gave them a grand banquet, 
and entertained them splendidly for five days. At 
the end of this time the clothes which they bad worn 
on their arrival were burned^ and Ti^n-t^ accom- 
panied them to the confines of the mountain^ where 
he took leave of them with great affability. 

** On returning to Kou6i-Lin, they related their 
adventure to the Governor. Tseou flew into such a 
passion, that it brought on a fit of illness^ and for 
several days he could neither eat nor sleep.** 

Immediately after this interview, the Pretender 
abandoned his retreat, and quitting the mountains, 
stationed himself in the plain. His presence was 
the signal of new calamities to the Imperialists^ who, 
in many encounters, were beaten by the legions who 
accompanied the Pretender. These warlike bands 
took Lou-Tcheou, and advanced once more against 
Kou6i-Lin, which they intended to stornL The 
walls, however, defended by artillery in good con- 
dition, proved too strong for them, and they were 
forced to retire. On their retreat they set fire to 
the suburbs and burned the bridge, which crossed 
the river opposite the ** Isolated Wonder.** 

Kou6i-Lin was defended by the Tartar general Ou- 
kn-tai. While fighting on the ramparts, where they 
were attacked with fury by the rebels, he received 
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a ball in the knee. As the wound was considered 
veiy dangerous^ and the medical science of China was 
deenaed insufficient in so grave an emergency^ an 
express was sent to Canton to ask the advice of Dr. 
Parker, minister of the gospel, interpreter to the 
American charge (Taffairs^ and medical man into the 
bargain. The Doctor expressed himself perfectly 
willing to visit the wounded man and extract the 
ball^ but his offer was not accepted, inasmuch as no 
fordgner can go into the interior of the country, 
without violating the laws of the empire. Ou-lan- 
tai, accordingly, set off for Canton to receive the at- 
tentions of Dr. Parker there, but the bad medical 
treatment which he had previously undergone, pro- 
duced a mortification of the wound, and he died on 
the road. 

Ou-lan-tai was one of the best generals in the 
Chinese army, which, however, by no means, proves 
that he was endowed with great military talent. 
He was a good master of that official kind of brag- 
ging, by dint of which the people of the Celestial 
Empire often get rapid promotion. 

Shortly before his death, when the rebels had 
evacuated the city of Young-Gan, to advance to 
another point of greater importance, Ou-lan-tai' lost 
no time vx making a triumphant entrance into 
the deserted town, and sending a report, in which 
be boasted that he had taken it from the enemy. 
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There was no great harm in thk ; the Ck>iiit of 
Fekin is accostomed to hear much greater fsHaehoods, 

Shortly after the interview of Ti^n-t^ with llie 
men of letters sent by the vice-Grovemor Taeoo, a 
wonderM report was circulated. It was affirmed 
that the Pretender had been made prisoner^ and that 
Sin, the Viceroy of the two Kouangs, had sent him 
to PekiUf with a strong escort, shut up in an iron 
cage. At first, the tale was not received without 
hesitation ; in fact, it was considered a mere fiction. 
Soon, however, all doubts were removed^ for the 
Official Gazette of Pekin published a decree bj 
which Ti^n-t^ was sentenced to imdergo the extreme 
penalty of the law. According to the custom gene- 
rally adopted in China^ the decree was prefaced by a 
general confession, on the part of the accused. The 
contrite docimient was as follows : — 

'^ I am a native of Hang-Chan, in the department 
of Hang-Tcheou, and am thirty years of age. My 
&ther and mother are both dead; I have neither 
brothers, sisters, wife, nor children. In my youth 
I gave myself up to letters, and I have undei^ne 
several examinations. Since, however, the exami- 
ners did not acknowledge in me any talent for com- 
position, but paralyzed my efforts, I became a 
bonze. Shortly afterwards I qiiitted this position, 
to be examined again, but I was sent back as before. 
This filled my heart with resentment, and I caxefiilly 
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studied works on military science, as well as the 

topography of the different provinces, that I might 

l>ecome skilM in war, and overthrow the Imperial 

Government. While I was a bonze, I lived in 

silence and retirement, studying how to render 

myself familiar with all the rules of generalship, as 

practised from the earliest times down to our own 

day. I thought that I could thus execute my plans 

^th promptness, and take the empire by a mere 

turn of the hand. 

** A few years ago, being still a bonze, I travelled 

into the Kouang-Toung, and passing through Houa, 

formed the acquaintance of Houng-siu-tsiuen and 

Foung-yun-chan, both men of letters of great 

talent, but both, like me, unfortunate in their 

examinations. They had traversed the two Kouangs, 

and had formed an association composed of the most 

determined members of the ' Society of the Three 

Principles.' Each of the initiated made a vow that 

he would live and die with the rest, and aid them 

to the best of his power. The nimiber of adepts 

rapidly increased, and there was a growing fear that 

disunion would arise among them. Houngnsiu-tsiuen 

was learned in magic, and the art of holding converse 

with devils, while Foung-yim-chan forged a history 

about a Heavenly Father, a Heavenly Brother, and 

Jesus, setting forth how the Heavenly Brother came 

down from Heaven, and how all those who wished 
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to serve the Heavenlj Father might know where to 
find their greatest advantage ; and adding that the 
Heavenly Brother^ before his death, only occupied a 
small palace in Heaven, but that since he died f<»r 
man, he has been seated in a large palace. Sy in- 
flanunatory words like these they have so bound to 
themselves the number of the association^ that no 
one thinks of leaving them. 

" In December 1850, when their number and 
their power became great, I went to thp Kouang-Si, 
where I saw Houng-siu-tsiuen ; he had engaged 
many graduates of Kouang-Toung to begin the work 
of pillage, and attack the government. The mem- 
bers of the fraternity voluntarily followed these 
individuals, sacrificing to them their persons, their 
&milies, their property — ^in fact everything they had 
--fK) that there was money enough to purchase horses 
and enrol troops. From this moment their hopes 
increased, and they took the name of the ^ Society 
of the Chang-tL' 

** When I arrived at the Kouang-Si, Houng-siu- 
tsiuen called me his worthy brother, honoured me 
with the title of King Tifen-tfe (celestial virtue), and 
took lessons from me in the art of war. He called 
himself King Tai-ping (grand pacificator); Yang 
was general-in-chief with the civil power, with the 
title of King of the East ; Siu was lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the right wing, with the title of King of the 
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^West; Formg was general of the advanced guard, 
"with the title of King of the South; Wei was 
general of the rear-guard with the title of King of 
-the North. 

*' Ministers were also appointed. Thus Che was 

appointed minister of civil affairs, and King of the 

Hight Wing ; Tsin was charged with the revenue 

department, and was King of the Left Wing ; Ou- 

lai and Tsang were generals of the guard; Tchou 

was appointed judge ; and Tsang, Yu-sin, and Lo, 

were appointed lieutenant-generals. There were 

several other officers, whose names I have forgotten, 

who commanded some 300, others 100 men. If any 

individual turned his back in battle he was executed, 

and his officer was severely punished, while rewards 

and dignities were granted to those who obtained a 

victory. The Government troops killed a great many 

of our men. I called Houng-siu-tsiuen my elder 

brother, and our subordinates addressed us both as 

your majesty ; otherwise we were always called by 

our proper name. 

"On the 25th of August we took Young-Gan 
after routing the Imperial troops. Houng and my- 
self mounted our palanquins, and installed ourselves 
in the official residence, which was called the Court, 
and in which no one was permitted to reside. 
Houng-siu-tsiuen derived all his military knowledge 
from me; but we did not always agree in our views* 

L 
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I looked upon ihiaplaoeasnatsiifficieadj unpartaDt, 
and aaked him wby he gave bo many indhridntln 
the title of king; moreover^ he had great oonfidfiooB 
in the pactice of magic, although even ia the ze- 
motest timed no one ever attained the throiie b j tkit 
means. In addition to all this^ he was given to vine 
and debauchery, and had with him tfairty-aix vnvesL 
At the bottom of my heart I deeired his defeat 
and destruction, for without him I shosld have got 
the power into my own hands* 

« At this period, aU the battles were diiected by 
Wei-tching, who, as a military man,> waa care&l 
and inde£fttigaUe. He waa endowed with giest 
courage, and with. 1,000 men waa a matdbi far 
10,000 Imperialists.. During the few wcmihe that 
we occupied Young-Gan-Tcheouj which ve oalled 
our court, all our officers made vepxtB on state 
affiurs. A calendar was published under the direo- 
tion of Young,* in which the mtercalary moon was 
omitted. In this I took no part 

^' When all communication with the city was imr 
peded — when xice, gunpowder, and other stores^ 
began to fail<^the idea occurred to us, that astke 
members of our association were very numerous in 
the Kouang*Toung^ and in the department of the Oo- 
Tcheou, we must take courage, and leave our prison 
(«tc) to rejoin them. On the 7th of Ajpril, we planned 
* Qnare^ Bawag ?-* J. O. 
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a Bally, and divided our forces into three bands. At 
eight o^dock in the eyening Wei-tching set out with 
69OOO men; and at ten o'clock Yang and Foung set 
off also with 6,000 men, taking with him Houng- 
ein-taiuen and his wives, with palanquins, horses, 
and baggage. At two o'clock in the morning Siu 
and I set off, with 1,500 men. When we were at 
a league's distance from Houng-siu-tsiuen's column, 
the Imperial troops attacked us; and as Siu had 
neither obeyed my orders, nor attended to my sig- 
nals, we were put to rout : more than 1,000 men 
were killed, and I was made prisoner. It was I 
who ordered the eastern fort to fire, when we left 
the town, and set fire to the houses, in order to 
facilitate our sally. 

^My real name is not Houng, but I adopted it 
when I contracted friendship with Houng«-siu-tsiuen« 
I wore an embroidered dress, and a high yellow hat 
The other kings had similar hats embroidered with 
red. The rest of the chief officers wore yellow 
embroidered aprons when they went to battle, and 
carried yellow flags. In the official palace I wore a 
yellow robe, but it was not throng my own choice 
that I ascended the Imperial throne. 

'*This confession is authentdc." 

In this document, which was probably composed 
by some Pekin man of letters, we may easily detect 
a perfidious intention to compromise the Christians. 
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The Chinese Union, the secret society founded by 
Gutzlaff, is principally mentioned as having far- 
nished its contingent to the insurrection. To the 
present day the Chang-Ti alone — ^that is to say^ the 
Protestants — are ac^cused of having raised the stand- 
ard of revolt. We do not know how fex these In- 
sinuations are true ; but it would be singular enough 
if we found the same phenomenon at the same time 
through the whole world ; viz. that while the Catholic 
nations seem to be asleep in Europe, the Protes- 
tant nations are pushing forward, spreading, and 
occupying the largest place in this great globe. 
It is true that in the days of their religious fer- 
vour, the Portuguese and the Spaniards did as much 
as is now done by England and the United States. 

The confession of Ti^n-t^ had produced a great 
sensation, and the particulars of his execution at 
Pekin were discussed, when all of a sudden it was 
ascertained that the dead Ti^n-t^ was apocryphal, 
and that the real Tien-t^ was safe and sound among 
the mountains of Kouang-Si, where he continued to 
exercise his secret influence, and to watch the pro- 
gress of the insurrection. 

This political comedy had been played off by the 
Ingenious Siu, who, having caught an insignificant 
rebel chief, had boldly passed him off as the Pre- 
tender, and sent him to Pekin, with all the pomp 
due to Ti^n-t^. 
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The rebels appeared at several points simultane- 
ously^ and the Imperialists always retired before 
them. As these marches and counter-marches are not 
very interesting we shall not name the places where 
they occurred. 

About this time a fact, for the authenticity of 
which we do not vouch, greatly occupied the public 
mind. A report was suddenly spread that Ti^n-t^ 
had quitted his retreat, marched with his troops 
into the Hou-Kouang, and, having taken pos- 
session of the district of the Tchang-Che, had 
ordered the erection of a temple to the Supreme 
Being. This fact, we repeat, is not probable. 
If it had been true, there is no doubt the Catholics, 
sooner or later, would have joined the insurrec- 
tionary movement. 

We must not omit to mention here a new 
manoeuvre on the part of the cunning mandarins. 
We have already said, that on various occasions, 
they had endeavoured to alarm the Europeans with 
the consequences which might result to them from 
the triumph of the rebels. For this purpose they first 
spread the report that it was the intention of Ti^n- 
t^ to close the ports of China against the ^^bar- 
barians," and afterwards affirmed that all his efforts 
were directed against Canton, and that he had sworn 
that, on the first day of the Chinese year, he would 
eat his dinner in that European port. On the con- 
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tnuy, eTeryihiiig m the conduct of Ti^-t^ prores a 
deliberate intention to keep on the best footing with 
the Christian nations. 

Instead of advancing towards Canton, tiie rebek 
have never shown themselves even in the ]^?ovincej 
except to sound the disposition of the people, and, 
in case of necessity, to secure a retreat by sea. 
Then, have we not ourselves a ocmvincing proof 
that Ti^n-t^ is not hostile to Eurc^eans or Chris- 
tians? Among the great number of misaonaries, 
who have spread to the very heart of the emprej 
there are many who reside in the Kouang-Si, and 
other provinces occupied by the rebels. Now, not 
one of these has suffered the slightest violence. We 
have not heard so mudi as a dark rumour on the 
subject since the commencement of the insurrec- 
tion. 

The reader will, perhaps, be of opinion that we 
exaggerate the personal importance of the desc^d- 
ant of the Mings, and that^ like the generality of 
historians who sketch a political figure, we ascribe 
to the hero of our tale designs, calculations, and 
combinations, of which he never dreamed. In an- 
swer to objections of this kind, we need only refer to 
the documents whidi we have laid before the reader, 
and which, without doubt, emanated from the Pre- 
tender. After reading these, every one must agree 
with us that Tidn-t^ is endowed with rare political 
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sagacitj^ indubitable superiority of intelleet, and 
above all^ with that energy,, at once active and pa- 
tient^ which is peculiar to men trained under the 
shadow of secret societies. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Bevolt in Formooa^-The Lin fiunily-— The god Konan— An 
aquatic aasanlt. 

We said some time back that there is more resem- 
blance between Chinese ciyilization and our own, 
than is generally supposed ; in fact^ the points 
of similitude are more numerous than the points 
of difference. This opinion has been held by many 
travellers^ and above all^].by those laborious Jesuits, 
who have even been reproached with too much 
partiality for the Chinese. Since those learned men 
left off writing, no one, except those who have 
pillaged them, has given a perfectly accurate de- 
scription of the interior of China, or of the mannen, 
ideas, and private life of the Chinese. The truth is 
that this country has suddenly stopped in the path 
of progress, and that, in certain respects, it is 
where Europe was three centuries ago. Hence, we 
often find among the people — a people at once 
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polished and barbarous — ^facts which to us seem in- 
credible^ — ^acts of puerile and savage solenmity. 

The foUowing anecdote was related at Canton in 
the month of June 1852 : — 

Two rebel chiefty Houng and El^ made between 
them the oath of blood-— that is to say, they swore 
to liye and die together, fighting for the same 
cause ; and for this purpose, putting off the Tartar 
dress, and putting on the austere costume of the 
time of the Mings, they went to a desert place 
on the sea-shore, where, in the presence of some 
friends, the elder of the two opened a vein in the 
hand of the y oimger, and received in a cup the blood 
which flowed from the wound. He then handed over 
the sharp instrument to his friend, who performed 
a similar service in return. After this operation 
the blood of the two friends was mixed with a small 
quantity of water, and the whole was poured into one 
of those metal cups which are used at marriage cere- 
monies. Houng and Ei then drank the sanguinary 
mixture alternately till the last drop was gone. 
From this moment the blood was supposed to flow 
in their veins, and they were bound by a tie which 
they could not break without infamy. Perhaps on 
this account they made use of the nuptial goblet, 
like a bridal couple, who are to hold all things in 
common. 
While the Orestes and Pylades of China thus 
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cemented their {nendship, they eonoeiTed lihe idea 
of spreading the insurrection Ihroo^ liie idand of 
Formoaa, and set oS, followed by a hLcgp number of 
partisans. 

The island of Formosa is dtuated to the soa^^Heast 
of the province of the Fo-Kien, and is the largest 
Chinese possession, independent of the Continent 
This island has always been a focus of rebdiioii* 
Being but half subdued, it has often, and ecmetimes 
for many years, throw off the authority cf the man- 
darins. The celebrated corsair Ko-diin-ga suc- 
ceeded in making Formosa a snug little independent 
kingdom; but the Chinese^ with the aid of those 
irresistible projectiles, which they employ tso effica- 
ciously in all their wars, finished by demolishing the 
usurper. 

For a long time the soil of Formosa has been 
turned to profitable account by the Chinese, es- 
pedally those of the Fo-Eien, who have surrounded 
the shore with magnificent plantations of the sugar- 
cane. However, the interior of tiie country, like 
the mountains o£ Ebi-Nan, is peopled by an unsub- 
missive race, who to this day have resisted tbe 
decrees of the Emperor and the authority of tiie 
mandarins. 

The Chinese Government maintainfl a numeroiis 
garrison at Formosa, and it is here that the most 
warlike soldiers are trained. 
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It 18 well known that the inhabitants of tiie 
Celestial Empire feel great facMrror at the thought of 
leaving th^ bones far from the '^Laad of Flowers." 
On this account the GrOTemment, to free those 
i^lioee trade is death from the dread of being buried 
bejond the limits of their country, causes all the 
soldiers who die in the island to be taken to Emoui 
(Ankoj). We have, with our own eyes, seen the 
tombs of those deceased heroes who died in de- 
fence of the sugar-plantations of Formosa. They 
fure modest tombs, shaped like a horse-shoe, and 
symmetrically constructed on the perfumed hills of 
Emou!, where they are shaded by the undulating 
leaves of the magnolia, by the plumeria, whose 
scarcely opened flowers £elQ like flakes of snow, and 
by the fragrant mimosa, the yellow tufts of which 
endbalm the air. Here every one has his place in a 
common enclosure, which is, as it were, a bee-hive 
of death, where every one peaceably reposes in his 
solitary celL 

The rebels proceeded to a p<»nt in the island, and 
had no sooner arrived than they found allies among 
the natives. Hai-Nan and Formosa do not occupy a 
Luge space in the vast map of China, and the loss of 
these possessions would take but an imperceptible 
fragment from the crowsi of the ^ Son of Heaven ;" 
but they are looked upon as military posts of great 
importance, inasmuch as they respectively command 
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a yiew of the coasts of the Kouang-Toung saxd the 
Fo-Kien» and those who occupy them can impede ihe 
junks on their passage to the north of the Umpire. 
Again^ if the turbulent people of the Fo-Eaen rose in 
conjunction with those of Formosa, thej would, 
without forther aid, form an army, against which 
the Tartars would struggle with difficulty. 

The result of the attempts made by Houng and C 
is as yet unknown. The only news is, that they 
were fortunate in their first engagements with the 
Imperialists, but this is not sufficient to make us 
prejudge future events. 

As we have already said, the Chinese keep their 
best troops at Formosa. This country is to China 
what Caucasus once was to Bussia, and the Punjaub 
to British India. Here the Chinese soldiers receive 
their nulitary education; but it must be confessed 
that the school has not turned out any celebrated 
generals. 

The insurgents of the island of Formosa, like 
those of the Kouang-Si and the Hou-Kouang, wear 
a red turban, fastened by long metal bodkins, which 
pierce the knotted hair gathered up at the back of 
the head. This is the real Chinese head dress. When 
the French ladies turn up their hair ^ la Ckinaise, 
they adopt a fashion, which is not at all that of the 
present empire, but is an exact imitation of the 
Chinese fashion two hundred years ago. The style, 
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ivliich the insurgents have lately revived, is several 
centuries old. 

The three provinces of the Hou-Nan, the Hou- 
1*6, and the Kouang-Si, were still occupied by the 
insxtrgents. Siu had prepared a new expedition, and 
a grand battle was fought in the neighbourhood of 
Ijo-Eang-Chan. As usual, the tigers were defeated ; 
tlxe general who commanded the Imperial army lost 
more than 1,500 men, and thought himself very 
lucky in escaping the pursuit of the enemy. 

Danger became so pressing in the Hou-Kouang 
tliat the viceroy of that ancient province, now the 
Hou-Nan and the Hou-Pe, levied a force of 4,000 
men at his own expense, and devoted a sum of 
200,000 taels to the costs of the war. In spite of 
this patriotic devotion, and the energetic measures 
of the high functionary, who had given such a noble 
proof of his devotion, the insurgents pursued their 
invasive march into the^Hou-P6, where they secured 
the post of Kouang-Pa. They next advanced upon 
Young-Tcheou-Fou; and afterwards, Houang-Cha- 
Ho and Tchouen-Tcheou fell successively into their 
hands. No act of violence marked their passage; 
but at Kia-Ho, on the extreme frontier of the Hou- 
Nan, the insurgents were followed by a band of 
robbers, who committed numerous depredations. 
This isolated fact, to which many parallels may be 
found in epochs of internal struggles, and of war 
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dTil or foreign, caxmot be laid to the diarge «f tlie 
leaders of the revolt. 

Hitherto the progress of the insurrectioii had beoi 
one continned triumph ; bnt at last this series of un- 
paralleled successes was interrupted by a few reretseB. 
The rebek, 8ttacked>t Tehao-Tdieou-Fou hy Ae 
Imperialists^ lost more than 200 men in the engage- 
men^ while an equal number remained priBoneaEs in 
the hands of the enemy* Some days afkerwarda 
they were again defeated at Young-Tcheon-Foa; 
and about die same time they received a check sJill 
more terrible. Their flotilla chased the enen^s 
fleet, directing fire-boats against the Inqterial jtmfa. 
During this manoeuvre the wind changed suddenlj, 
and their own vessek were consumed by the flames. 
Soon, however, the insurgents were amply revengei 
They took Kou6i-Yang, in the Hou-Nan, by starm, 
and acted as if they were in an enemy's countiy* 
All the public buildings were burned ^down, ten 
mandarins were beheaded, and all the principal in- 
habitants were forced to pay a heavy contribution 
for the preservation of dieir lives and property. 
The Lin family alone were obKged to pay 200,000 
taels into the treasury of the insurgents* 

The Lins are the most powerful family in tiiis 
rich district. 

In every one of tiie eighteen provinces of the 
Chinese empire there are several fiunilies so aneient 
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-tl&at our M(mtmarenc7> compaxed to them, are but 

xioUea of yesterday. Their internal hierarchy is 

altogethm: {)a>tiiarehaL Three or four generations 

live under the same roof, obedient to the will of a 

xeT^red gnuodabe; they bring the fruit of their 

labour to a common stocky and thus accumulate great 

'wealth. These &milies are often mentioned in the 

Imperial edicts as affording examjdes of the highest 

virtues, and they always command the greatest 

respect. 

We baye just s^d that, in these patrician houses, 

every indivLdual brings the fruit of his labour to the 

commcm stock. To explain this peculkuity it is 

necessary to state that, by a prejudice contrary to 

ours, a man who lives on his income is much less 

esteemed in China than one who lives by his 

labour. To avoid the bkme attached to indolence, 

even the richest persons make a point of exercising 

some liberal piofesoon, and do not disdain manual 

labour. Thus a person whose &ther and brother 

write commenta on Confucius, paints screens and 



The exactions of the rebels were doubtless caused 
by the vigorous defence made against them ; at Ping- 
Gan, where the garrison offered no resistance, the 
issuigents wero content with the trifliug sum of 
50,000 taek; after receiving winch, they retired and 
proceed to Yen-Tze-*Che* After their departure the 
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garrison quietly resumed its duties, and things re- 
sumed their ordinary course. The only difference 
was, that the inhabitants found themselTes TPFith 
50,000 taels less in their pockets. 

In the month of September 1852, Ti^n-te, wiUi 
all his court, and with that devoted guard wbidi 
never quits him, established himself in the town 
of Hing-Gan, situated in the North of the Kouang- 
Si, at a short distance from Kou^'i-Lin, and on the 
frontiers of Hou-Nan. He was thus only a few 
leagues from the ingenious and prudent Siu. Not- 
withstanding this alarming proximity, the Yiceioy 
did not abandon the position he occupied. It seemed 
as though a sort of truce had been tacitly agreed 
upon between the insurgents and the Imperialist, 
for they both kept their respective positions without 
risking an engagement. There is no doubt that the 
insurgents had considerable forces at their disposal^ 
since Siu did not attempt to dislodge the Pretender 
from his central position. 

Hing-Gan is a walled city, smaller than Koufi- 
Lin, but admirably situated. Its occupation placed 
Ti^n-t^, as it were, in the very heart of the 
insurrection. By the way of the Kouang-Si he 
could communicate with Hai'-Nan and Formosa; 
and at the very entrance of the Hou-Nan, at a short 
distance from Yang-Tze-Kiang, was the route which 
would sooner or later conduct him to Na^ikin, and 
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perhaps to the t^pital of the Empire. Moreover 
i;lie position he assumes as the Agameipnon of the 
insurrection^ obliges him to practise the greatest 
<^aation. ** The King of Kings " can, indeed, direct the 
irarious movements of his army, but he avoids taking 
stny part in the action. The descendant of the 
Idlings could not expose his eacred person to danger 
iTvithout risking the safety of his cause. Here lies 
the difficulty of all political edifices that depend on 
one key-stone. If any accident loosens this stone, 
the whole structure falls to pieces. Ti^n-tfe under- 
stands this ^ well that he has never been seen near 
the place of dangen When a battle is over, the 
'^ kings," his future vassals, send him their high 
officers to communicate what has passed. 

In the mean while the project of forming a federal 
' empire became more and more manifest. 

We have already seen that Ti^n-t^, in his inter- 
view with the envoys of the Governor of the Kouang- 
Si, expressed himself formally on this subject. ^^ The 
Tsings," he said, "ought to retire into their own 
country, without resistance, and the people would 
recover their tranquillity." He did not deny the ser- 
vices which the Tartars had rendered to China, and 
he spoke of Hifen-foung as " his Majesty,"* hoping, 

* This expression does not occur in the procSs-verbal of 
Tseoa*s envoys, but in the fragment of Ti^n-t^*s manifesto, 
contiuned in Chapter YIL— J. 0. 

M 
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perhapfiy that the latter would one day recognise l»^ 
sovereignty. Constant to this scheme of federation 
the rebels of the Hou-Nan, concentrated at; Honei- 
Yang and Yang-Hing, proclaimed a new royslty, 
dating from the first year of Ming-Ming:. The 
monarch thus enthroned unfurled his banner^ and 
set the royal seal at the foot of his decrees. 
According to ancient usage, the Grovemioezit is 
carried on by ministers: three Koungs, nine JBSngsj 
twenty-seven Tchou-heous, and eighty-one Ses.^ 

The power of the new king is absolute, but there 
is nothing in his acts to show that he denies the right 
of the descendant of the Mings, as his suzerain. The 
successes of the insurgents in the Hou-Nan became 
more and more rapid: they occupied the greater 
number of the chief towns of departments, and after 
a contest which lasted five days, took Eja-Hb- 
Tcheou and Y-Tchang. 

The emissaries of Ti^n-t^ were spread throughout 
the provinces. One of them arrived at Canton; 
coming into contact with the officials, and even with 
the agents of the European governments, to whom 
he made known the progress of the insurreetion. 
Through him it was ascertained that the rebel anuj, 
80,000 strong, was assembled at Eiu-Tcheou-Fou, 
^ in the Hou-P^ ; that it was commanded by generals 

disi.* rjijjggg ^g Chinese titles of nobility ; the word " King" in 
would Boheing not English but Chinese.— J. O. 
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o£ equal power^ and that the kings of Chinese Attica 
were deliberating whether they should descend the 
Yang-Tze-Kiang as far as Nankin^ whence they 
-w^ould ascend towards the Se-Tchouan. 

This intelligence caused the adoption of new fiscal 
measures to strengthen the sinews of war. The 
xnandarins levied on all the inhabitants of the em- 
pire, a supplementary tax equal to the tenth part of 
tlieir incomes. At the same time the Pekin Gazette 
stated that the Emperor had taken S^OOO^OOO taels from 
his own private purse^ to contribute to the expenses 
of the war. This example did not, in the slightest 
degree^ excite the patriotic generosity of individuals ; 
and even the agents of the Government were not for- 
ward with their cash^ but rather confined themselves 
to protestations of devotion, and enthusiastic prayers. 
The vice-governor of the Kouang-Si transmitted to 
his sovereign, in the form of a report, the following 
account of a vision, which filled his soul with courage 
and hope. The curious document is as follows : — 

" Tseou-ming-ho, Governor of the Kouang-Si, 
presents this memoir on his knees, entreating his 
Majesty to recognise by new titles the protection 
aflforded to the empire by certain deities. 

" Since this dynasty has governed the empire, the 
majestic energy of the god Kouan * has been dis- 

* This is a ddfied wBrrior of ancient times, especially adored 
]jiy the present dynasty for his supposed as8istanGe.--J. 0.. 
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played in a very remarkable manner, and the em- 
perors have suocessively decreed to him honours, 
erected temples, and offered sacrifices. Lately, 
when the city of Kouei-Lin was attacked by 
rebels, I respectAilly visited his temple at critical 
moments, burned incense before him, and en- 
treated him to save the lives of the people. Now 
it happened that within a week after a prayer cf 
this kind, twenty-five pieces of cannon, cast by the 
Mings, were found behind the pagoda. The cannon 
proved to be of great strength, and have aided us 
much ; for the greater number of the rebels lefl on 
the field of battle were slain by them. 

'* On different occasions we learned, through the 
spies sent by the rebels, and also through our pri- 
soners, that whenever the rebels pressed too dose 
upon the city, they saw a red light shining above 
it, and a horseman who incessantly brandished his 
sword. The horse was gigantic; the guards who 
surrounded the mysterious personage were far above 
the ordinary stature, so that the sight of them 
alone was sufficient to terrify the rebels and make 
them yield. 

" I am informed, moreover, that on the 13th of 
the third moon, when the night was dark and 
rainy> at the fourth watch, the rebels sent down 
upwards of fifty junks behind the rock called the 
^Elephant's Snout,' hoping that the obscurity of 
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-the night and the noise of the rain would conceal 
tlieir approach, and that they would thus be able to 
effect a landing. It happened, however, that their 
progress was stopped by a yiolent wind from the 
north, and a horseman armed with a brilliant cuirass 
appeared on the surface of the waters, encourag- 
ing the Imperial troops to advance and repel the 
rebels. At the same moment, amid the darkness 
of the night, suddenly appeared an enormous 
shining lantern, inscribed with the words 'Great 
Happiness.' 

" I now reflect that whereas, when the rebek were 
beaten before the town, our soldiers were all near 
the embrasures of the wall, the horseman who ap* 
peared to the rebels brandishing his sword amid a 
red light, could not be any other than the god 
Kouan, who thus visibly came to our aid. When, 
again, our troops repulsed the rebels and de- 
stroyed their vessels, it could not have been one 
of them who galloped on the water as on terra 
firma. Indeed the words which appeared on the 
lantern in the air allow of no doubt that this was 
the spirit of the god of ' Great Happiness.' 

'^ Under different djmasties, this god has granted 
favours, which the sovereigns recognised by new 
titles of honour. In the twentieth year of Tao- 
kouang (1841), the image of the god was carried 
in procession on account of a terrible droup^ht 
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which afflicted the province, and by this pious act 
gentle and abundant rains were obtained. The 
Emperor, to whom the &ct was related^ wrote 
the following words with his own hand, axid sent 
them to be hung up in the middle of the temple: 
' The assistance we have received has been as vast 
as the goodness of the god.' Now, therefore, that 
the rebels have been happily repelled, and hide them- 
selves for shame, I dare to ask your Majesty whether 
it would not be right to testify our gratitude to the 
god Kouan, ' King of Great Happiness,' by adding 
some new titles to those he bears ah*eady. By this 
expedient, fear and respect will be everywhere dif- 
fused, and the country will .enjoy endless repose. 

*'I have consulted with the Imperial Commissioner, 
the Prime Minister Sai'-chang-ha, and also tbe 
Governor-general Siu, who joined with me in this 
petition." 

Notwithstanding this happy omen the Imperialists 
were defeated at every point, and the insurgents 
successively occupied the district of Ho-Tchang- 
Tsan, fifteen leagues from Tchao-Tcheou-Fou, Ta3f- 
Lin, Tao-Tcheou, and Kiang-Hoa. However, in 
the midst of this monotonous series of victories and 
acquisitions, an exhilarating event occurred, an ac- 
count of which we borrow from the official journal 
The rebels having taken Tao-Tcheou, the Imperial 
troops became much enraged^ and swore that thej 
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wonld recapture the city, or exterminate its de- 
fenders* For this purpose an army of 40,000 laid 
siege to Tao-Tcheou, and a great number of war- 
riors courageously mounted the walls. A sangui- 
nary contest ensued, and the tigers killed 3,000 in- 
anrgents, and made 100 prisoners ; but without being 
able to enter the city. After this defeat, the be- 
sieged fled, panic-struck, behind their ramparts, and 
tbere remained. No provocation could induce them 
to renew the contest. The tigers then raised round 
the city a wall twenty feet thick, in which there 
was but a single opening; after which they turned 
the course of the Tao-kiang, so as to inundate 
the town. The official journal imfortimately 
omits to tell us the result of this aquatic man- 
oeuvre. Probably the Pretender's troops got off 
with a little wetting, and the rats were the only 
Bufferers in the besieged town ; in which case rats 
for the first time would have been the victims of 
tigers. 

The year 1852 closed upon these disasters. 
Wherever the Imperialists had opposed the rebels, 
they had been ahnost invariably beaten, and the 
insurrection was evidently spreading like the Yellow 
Eiver when it bursts its dykes. The Emperor 
punished the generals and high functionaries for 
the defeats they had suffered. Sai-chang-ha was 
recalled to Pekin ; and^ in company with the viceroy 
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of the Hou-Kouang, and the under governor of the 
Hou-Nan, was, by virtue of a decree, aammoned 
before a state counciL These officers were threat- 
ened with degradation, and perhaps with capital 
punishment. Such is the mode of procedure 
adopted by the Court of Pddn ; the " Son of 
Heaven" compels the mandarins literally to take 
the words ^^ Conquest or Death" for their motta 
Siu was appointed to succeed Sai-chang-ha as Im- 
perial commissioner in the two Hous, and was suc- 
ceeded by Y in the viceroyalty of Canton. We 
do not give the decree ordering the d^radation of 
Sai'-chang-ha, having already given a specimen 
of the kind by inserting in our third chapter the 
Imperial decree by which Mou-tohang-ha and Ki-in 
were degraded. Suffice it to say that the go- 
vernor and viee-govemor of the two Hous were 
accused of the defeat of. the Imperialists in the dty 
of Kiang-Hoa, on the 24th July, and of Young- 
Ning on the 29th of the same month. The crime 
for which the Emperor punished them, was that of 
disobedience : he had ordered them to conquer, 
and his order had not been executed. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The regatta of Tehang-Gha^The descendants of Confyicius— 
How to make money— Ou-Tchang and Han- Yang. 

The Emperor Hi^n-foung^ cast down by so many 
calamities, summoned back to office the old servants 
of his father. Ki-chan and Ki-in> his great uncles, 
were the first reinstated in their functions. Ki-chan 
had incurred the anger of the old Emperor for having 
acceded to the propositions of the English, and 
Ki-in had been high in favour during the same 
reign, through accepting the very treaty which had 
caused the fall of his kinsman. The disgrace of the 
latter, it will be remembered, was of recent date ; 
Hi^n-foung removed him from his councils because 
he showed too mudi favour to the *' barbarians." A 
mandarin named Hin-gan, whom Tao-kouang had 
degraded for being too progressive in his views, was 
appointed prime-minister in the place of Sai'-chang- 
ha. But while the young Emperor recalled these 
intelligent and faithful men, who might, perhaps^ 
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have re-established his tottering throne, he did not 
change his policy. 

In no country in the world is there ever more 
than a certain number of men whose political Tahie 
is universally recognised; and whatever the govern- 
ment may be, it is compelled^ by the law of self- 
preservation, to apply to these men for assistance. 
This the young Emperor perceived ; but when he 
re-established the former ministers, it was only to 
make use of their names. Far from asking thdr 
advice, he sent them into remote provinces. The 
very terms of certain decrees, which were promul- 
gated by the young '*Son of Heaven*' after this 
measure^ are sufficient to reveal his real sentiments. 
We see that the monarch entertains against the 
"barbarians" feelings which nothing can conquer 
— ^not even the services which the *' barbarians ^ may 
be called upon to perform. 

The rebels laid siege to the capital of the Hon- 
Nan. This city, which is called Tchang-Cha, 
is situated on the river Siang, one of the tributaries 
of the Yang-Tze-Kiang. The Siang flows from an 
immense lake, which is a sort of boundary between 
the Hou-Nan and the Hou-Pfe. It is a fine river, 
with limpid waters, constantly furrowed by innumer- 
able vessels. Tchang-Cha, whose battlements are 
reflected on the glassy surface of the stream, is 
backed by mountains covered with trees half way 
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X>3 and terminating in peaks as black as basalt 
mds city was considered important as far back as 
-SOO years before Christ. About this time, a cele- 
Tz^jrated man named Ch^n-yu^n was drowned in 
^Tie blue waters of Siang. He was, probably, some 
fxesh-water sailor, a predecessor of the canoiiers on the 
Seine. His countrymen, afflicted at his death, pro- 
claimed him genius of the stream, and established 
xegattas in his honour. From these remote times to 
-the present day, the nautical f&te has been celebrated 
on this spot every year, on the fifth day of the fifth 
moon, with undiminished splendour. The privileged 
vessels which take part in the sport, are without 
parallel in the world. They are small, long, narrow 
boats, representing all the fantastic animals devised 
by the imagination of the children of the Celestial 
Empire. Some have the lengthened form of ser- 
pents, and are winged like antediluvian reptiles. 
Others have the shape of chimeras, with long teeth, 
and a tail armed with darts; while others, again, 
resemble the dragons of the pagodas, with their 
scaly backs shining like bars of metaL These fan- 
tastic boats are richly gilt, and are painted inside 
green, red, or blue. They literally fly across the 
waters, each impelled by the force of twenty rowers. 
Tlh^fites generally last for three days. 

Tchang-Cha is, however, not a mere place of 
amusement. It is also a commercial and military 
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city of great importance. The insurgents besi^ed 
it with great actiyity ; and the garrison, loabog all 
courage, was about to surrender, when, our friend 
Siu revived the spirit of the soldiers. He came at 
the head of some fresh troops, who bravely re- 
pulsed the enemy, and forced them ta raise the 
siege. The city, however, had suffered greatly from 
this attempt. The enemy's artillery had demolished 
a portion of the walls» which it must be confessed 
might easily have tumbled down in the time of peace 
at the mere sound of gongs and petards. The insur- 
gents then proceeded to Yo-Tcheou, which they took 
without striking a blow, and where they levied a 
contribution of 1,000 taels. But^ what was much 
more important, they took 200 junks which were 
lying off this town, and sailed up the river as far as 
Eang-Tcheou-Fou, where they intrenched them- 
selves and secured their booty. 

The whole of this expedition was conducted hj 
the insurgent general, Taji-ping-wang, one of the 
most determined chiefs in the army of Tien-te. 
This was the general who wrote upon his banners 
two lines, which would literally be miUe pieds in our 
prolix language, but which they compress into 
twenty syllables. The lines are as follows:— 

^^We three thousand brave men, courageous as 
tigers, will strsught proceed to tread down the en- 
closed land of Yeou46n. 
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'* The dragon will fly to the fifth nine, and cause 
tlxe days of Yao and«Chun to revive/' 

Every Chinese inscription is so far like the Apo- 
calypse, that it cannot be understood without a com- 
ment. The following is an explanation of the above 
lines : ** The three thousand brave men, courageous 
as tigers," — this is a hemistich from the ancient 
"Kins * — ^^ will straight proceed to tread down the 
enclosed land of Yeou-i^n,"— that is, they will go to 
Pe-tcheli, where Pekin is situated. " The dragon will 
fly to the fifth nine," is an allusion to the cabalistic 
number in the treatise on ** Changes," relating to the 
flying dragon in the heavens. Translated into our 
vulgar tongue, the whole, put together, signifies 
that the Emperor Ti^n-tfe will quit his humble 
residence at Young-Gan to visit the Palace of 
Pekin. 

The Moniteur of the Empire, notwithstanding its 
habitual taciturnity, registers facts with extreme 
gravity. It contained the information that the 
viceroy of the Kou^i-Tcheou had represented to the 
Emperor that he could not send recruits into the 
Hou-Nan because the country was filled with armed, 
rebels. The province of the Kou^i-Tcheou is situ- 

♦ The Kins, or " Kings** as they are generally spelled in 
England, are five canonical books, ascribed to Confucius. Of 
these, the Ye-King, which treats of the changes in nature, is 
the last.— J. O. 
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ated to the west of the Konaiig-Si, and is a country 
still poorer than the cradle of the insurrection* The 
authority of the mandarins has always been strongly 
contested by the inhabitants, who are mu<^ more 
like their neighbours, the indomitable Miao-Tze, than 
the Chinese. The mandarins of the Kouei-Tcbeon 
habitually say of the people under their rule that 
they are a detestable race, who will never under- 
stand the merit of obedience. The industry of this 
country corresponds with the rude character of its 
inhabitants. Mines of various metals are worked, 
and the poppy is cultivated. 

The inhabitants of the Kou^i-Tcheou are like 
those European peasants who set a few tobacco plants 
under the shelter of rocks in some nook unknown to 
reyenue officers, and then carry on an illicit trade 
with the prepared leaves. From the secret produce 
of the Eouei-Tcheou is prepared an opium which is 
quite as good as that of Patna, Malwa, and Turkey. 
China at this moment presents a singular spectacle 
to the world. She is ruining herself by vain at- 
tempts to prohibit the introduction of a drug from 
foreign countries, which she could produce in enor- 
mous quantities in her own country at a cheaper 
rate, and of an equal if not superior quality. 

The number of the Fekin Gazette which contained 
the report of the viceroy of the Kouei-Tcheou stated 
that the mandarin of Hio-Eouang in the Chan- 
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Toung had been killed by rebels. The Chan-Toung 

is situated more than 200 leagues from the insurgent 

proyinces^ and is a country which much resembles the 

mountainous districts of Savoy and the French Alps. 

Xiofty oaks grow on its heights, while chestnut trees 

and dark-leaved walnut trees border its fields. Family 

estates are separated from each other by hedges of 

hawthorn and sweet-briar. The sober and laborious 

inhabitants of the Chan-Toung have not the warlike 

spirit of the Miao-Tze, and it is difficult to see how 

a population so peaceable could have been induced 

to join the insurrection. 

It was in the Chan-Toung that Confucius was 
bom. Well-authenticated descendants of the philo- 
sopher par excellence, are still found in the province, 
amounting at the present time to several thousands. 
The direct heir has the title of duke, and of all the 
hereditary nobility of the empire this is the most 
sacred. A fief has been granted to this family, and 
for more than 2,000 years it has lived apart from 
political commotions, always honoured and respected 
by the numerous dynasties which succeeded each 
other on the throne. One of the last numbers of 
the Pekin Gazette contained a letter from the Duke 
Koung-fan-hao, thanking the young Emperor for 
sendbg him the poems composed by his father Tao- 
kouang. In fact, the descendant of the great man cor- 
responds with the Imperial family as an equal. To 
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preserve the respect of the people and the affection 
of the sovereign, the heads of this family have always 
abstained from taking part in public affairs. Tliej 
are contented with peacefully superintending their 
fief, and governing their numerous vassals, who aie 
nearly aU related to them. The existence of tfak 
powerful family may afford matter for serioos reflec- 
tion to us of the West The descendants of the 
divine man of China have been surrounded for 
twenty centuries with universal veneration ; the 
respect which is felt for them has been transmitted 
from generation to generation in the country which 
owes its civilization to their glorious ancestor. With 
us infant nations, the origin of some princely fiunilies 
comparatively modem may be readily found, but we 
should in vain seek for the direct heirs of the majoritj 
of our great men : in fact, we scarcely know wha^ 
their ashes repose. 

We have known in our time a descendant of the 
Chinese Socrates. His name was Tchao-tchang^Iiug, 
and he was assistant mandarin to the imperial com- 
missioner Ki4n during the labours of the mission 
extraordinary of France in China. He was a Han- 
Lin *■ academician, well versed in the learning of his 
own country; and the representatives of European 
interests could perceive that he was a profound 
diplomatist. At the same time truth 
* The Imperial College at Pekin.— J. 0. 
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-US to State that he was too much of a pettifogger 
WkJkd very ugly. 

The symptoms of rebellion were now terribly 

artrong in all directions. In the midst of the 

general embarrassment, the imperial treasury became 

exhausted, and the minister who superintended the 

outlay of the public money uttered a wail of dis- 

trees, and denounced this scandalous fact to the 

iEmperor. It was found impossible to make the 

mandarins who commanded the insurgent provinces 

render an account of the money confided to their 

charge. They merely replied that they required 

700,000 taels to support the costs of the war. The 

number of soldiers on the lists concocted by the 

mandarins amounted sometimes to 40,000, sometimes 

to 100,000 men : that is to say, to a niunber that 

always varied according to circumstances, but which 

in every case was three times larger than the 

elective force assembled under the Imperial flag. 

However it is the fete of the Chinese Government 
to be always cheated. The ** Son of Heaven" is the 
best robbed man in his dominions: the ministers 
rob him, the military officers rob him, the inspecting 
mandarins rob him : in fact, there is an organized 
system of pillage in which everyone seeks to enrich 
himself at the expense of the State. 

According to official documents published by the 
Government, the general costs of the war amounted 

N 
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to 185000,000 taels, that is to say, to 75^000,000 
francs (3,000,000/.), in a single year. In this 
financial difficulty all the mandarins hit iip<m new 
plans for raising money. One of them, Hou-tm^ 
head of one of the departments of the board of war^ 
proposed to the Goyemment a monopoly of the 
opium-trade. A similar project during the reign of 
Tao-kouang caused the fall of the minister who dared 
to propose it : the old Emperor's indignation was 
so great that he had at first resolved to put the 
audacious minister to deatL Biit times were now 
changed : Hi^n-foung, notwithstanding his hatred of 
opium^mokers, listened with respectful attention to 
a plan which promised to replenish his cofifers; so 
alarming was the rapidity with which these were 
drained. Although nothing is yet decided, it is pro- 
bable that before long Hi^n-foung will consent to 
this reform. He is aware that before engaging in 
a desperate struggle with the European merchants 
and the Chinese smu^lers, the best policy of the 
Government will be to establish a monopoly of the 
drug. As a pendant to this measure, the official 
Moniteur of the empire makes a curious statement 
of the means which the State has at its disposal for in- 
creasing its resources. We give this list ; since it will 
show far more clearly than any remarks of ours, the 
vices which have crept into Chinese administration. 
It will be seen that Hi^n-foung, under the pressure 
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of circumstances, far from seeking to elevate the 
morals of the nation by a bold and honourable 
measure, has recourse to a wretched sale of honours 
and dignities. He encourages neither the inspira- 
tions of patriotism, nor generous acts of devotion, 
but he panders to a puerile and contemptible vanity : 
as if an empire had ever been saved by money, at 
Buch a crisis. The list is as follows : — 

** The Emperor having charged the Comptroller of 
the Imperial Household, the Ministers of the Cabinet, 
the Members of the Council, and the Board of 
Revenue, to consider the means for raising money 
to support the war against the rebels, these high 
functionaries have drawn up the following project of 
law, which received the sanction of the vermilion 
pencil. 

^^ 1. The princes, the nobles, and the high func- 
tionaries, both civil and military, are called upon to 
contribute, each according to his means. 

" 2. The academicians of the Imperial family will 
be authorized to purchase government situations. 

'^3. The academicians and the censors are at 
liberty to buy the offices of judges, treasurers, and 
intendants of provinces. 

**4. Every titulary holder of an office can, in 
consideration of a certain sum, be exempted from 
completing the time which he would regularly be 
bound to devote to the duties of the situation. 
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'* 5. The district inteodants and the prefects can^ 
in consideration of a sum of money, be ex^iopted 
from the regular obligation of returning to Pddii, 
when their term of office has expired. 

'* 6. The cabinet seoretariea can, in ccmsideratioii 
of a sum of money, be exempted firom the five yean 
of service regularly required before they can obtain 
promotion. 

"7. All functionaries in the capital, who hare 
passed the examination of the first degree, and are 
waiting for appointments, can obtain them by pur- 
chase. 

** B. All functionaries can purchase honorary titles 
for a relation, during absence caused by sicdoiesB^ 
mourning, or otherwise. 

''9. A son can purchase for his fether a rank 
superior to his own. This was not allowed under 
the old regulations. 

<^ 10. Functionaries who haye been dismissed can 
recoyer their rank by purchase. 

" 11. Functionaries who have retired can leooyer 
their rank by purchase. 

<^ 12. Functionaries can purchase titles for their 
relations. 

*' 13. All those who have the degrees of Eia^jen, 
EouangHsouen, and Ei^n-souen,* can purchase their 
admission into the royal college of Peldn. 
* Academical d^grees.*^. 0. 
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**14. The peacock's feather can be obttdned by 
purchase. 

^^15. All the maiadariiie of the first or second 
rank, who have been degmded, can recover the ball 
by purchase, 

** 16. All publiu fqnctionaries condenmed to exUe 
or other punishment, can obtain a dispensation for 
caoney* 

*' 17. Every functionary transported to I-Li for 
any crime, can obtain a dispensation for money. 

^*18. The Government will consider the pecu- 
niary rewards given to the troops by private indi- 
yiduab as so many loans to itself, and loans may 
also be effected by commercial p^)er. 

** 19. The money deposited in the Ne'i-ou^fpu is 
to be sent to the army as a reserve fund. 

** 20. The G<wemment will issue paper-money, as 
in the times of the troubles caused by the barbariims 
(the Englisb), on the banks of the Tdie-Kiang. 

^^21. Three months will be allowed for collecting 
arrears of taxes. 

" 22. Offices of excbange will be established on 
account of the Government. 

^ 23. Pud^lic tenders will be received for the farm-^ 
ing of the gold and silver mines in the Je-Hol, in 
Ae provinces, in Eastern Turkistan, and in the I-Li.* 
'Tekin Oazme, 121ih JJpv. JS^^." 
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In this absurd docnment the English are still 
styled '* barbarians : " the offensive appellation i^ 
applied by the sublime Emperor to a nation from 
whom his agents will soon have to beg aid and pro- 
tection. This reveals to us the true sentiments of 
the present representative of the dynasty of the 
Tsings. 

Towards the end of February, some merchants 
who arrived at Chang-Hai £5rom Sou-Tcheou-Fou 
affirmed that the rebels had sailed down the Yang- 
Tze-E[iang, and had taken Ou-Tchang-Fou, the 
capital of the Hou-P6. This city contains more 
than 400,000 inhabitants. It is built on the right 
bank of the Yang-Tze-Kiang, near the mouth of the 
Han, one of the tributaries of the " Son of the 
Ocean."* 

On the left bank of the Han, opposite to Ou- 
Tchang, rises the city of Han-Yang, with immense 
suburbs on the right bank. The windings of the 
gigantic river water the plain; in the centre of | 
which are situated three large cities. The declivities I 
are planted with willows and bamboos. At intervals, 
in the midst of green clumps, are seen light scaffold- 
ings, upon which whole families are perched. These 
are the aerial residences of the fishermen. More 
fortunate than their fraternity of the sea shore, 

* This is the interpretation of Yang-Tze, the tenainfttion 
Kiang signifying river.-- J. O. 
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tliese fresh -water fishermen gain their livelihood 
almost without toiL They cast into the river a net 
stretched on a wooden frame with a long handle, bj 
i^liich they are enabled to guide it ; they draw it in, 
-with the aid of a capstan, several times a day foil of 
fish. 

About a league to the north of Ou-Tchang, rises 
a snudl eminence which commands a view of the 
-windings of the two vast rivers, and of the three 
commercial cities. One of our friends, an intrepid 
traveller, who had. the opportunity of admiring this 
scene, has communicated his impressions in these 
terms : — 

" I was never weary of contemplating the course 
of the two rivers, which seem to twine about the 
three large cities like azure ribbons. The Yang- 
Tze-Kiang is really an inland sea, upon which por- 
poises disport themselves as on the surface of the 
ocean, and which bears the largest vessels on its rapid 
stream. The Han, although not so large as the 
river into which it flows, is nevertheless a noble 
stream, with brawling waves like the Durance, where 
great commotion also prevails. The Chinese vessels 
are certainly the noisiest in the world. Every mo- 
ment gongs are struck and petards are fired. Only 
imagine the terrible uproar produced by a combina- 
tion of 5,000 . or 6,000 junks I Across the almost 
boundless plain> the clang of metal and the explpsioQ 
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of powder would reach my ear like the c<hi Aised hum 
of an enormoiu bee-hive. 

''On reading these words: the ' oombinatioB of 
5^000 or 69OOO junks/ you doubtless amile with 
incredulity. It is generally admitted that Chi- 
nese travellers^ when they estimate the riches and 
population of this country, always count by thou- 
sands, like the vendors of nails ; however, I reallj 
think that I am below the truth. I yesterday 
saw at anchor, before Ou-Tchang, more than a 
thousand barks, loaded with salt. To this port is 
brought all the produce of China, and all the mana- 
facturM articles sent to the Celestial Empire from 
Manchester, Liverpool, and the United States. 

" The point of junction where the Han flows into 
the ' Son of the Sea' is called by the natives Hao- 
Keou or the mouth of Han, and the Chinese consider 
this the most commercial city of the empire. Han- 
Keou is situated 250 leagues from the sea, but the 
river is navigable throughout for the largest vessels. 
On reaching the point of junction, the junks, whidi 
have hitherto travelled together, divide themselves 
into two parties, one of which stops at Ou^Tditi]^ 
while the other goes up the Han. These vesaek 
vary in aspect, according to their trade ; and if my 
nautical education w^re more complete, I would 
describe every variety of the heavy, <dd-faslnoiied 
oraft, with masts bedecked with ribbons and flags. 
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lostcled with the celebrated teas of Moning, much in 
req^ueet among Europeans^ — ^with the woods of the 
Kiang-Si^ — with the porcelains of Yao-Tchang-Fou, 

"with the cloths, the cotton goods, the cutlery, and 

even the smuggled opium of the ' barbarians :' for 
i^-herever a. large trade is carried on, there is sure to 
be a good number of smu^lers. 

'< The aspect of Ou-Tchang, Han^Yang, and Han- 
Keou, surrounded by waters which make the wealth 
of the empire drculate into its very centre, is 
really most imposing. Pagodae, nine stories high, 
rise amid the houses, and the floating forest of masts 
presents a triple rampart of pikes decked with ydlow, 
red, and blue flags. 

''The imagination of a European can easily realize 
the cities with their curved roofs; the barks per- 
petually crossing each other, and decorated like our 
vessels on gala days; the sailors and the populace 
with plaited hair, and broad bamboo hats : in shor^, 
all the minor details of this scene, which is at once 
comic and picturesque. But what the home-bred 
sons of our country can 7u>t realize is the enormous 
plain, watered by rivers as fruitful as the Nile, and 
covered with trees and houses ; and the three twin 
cities, larger than Marseilles and Lyons, and only 
separated by a river, which the strongest rowers 
can only cross after many hours of hard puU* 
ing." 
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This description, which sets forth in a lively 
manner the impression made upon a traveller 
by the sight of a strange country, will show 
the reader that the taking of Ou-Tchang by the 
rebels was a most important event. To the detail? 
already given we should add the fact, that near 
this city in the Eiang-Si> on the borders of the 
lake Po-Yangy which communicates with the Yang- 
Tze-Ejang, there is one of the best defended stroog- 
holds called Kieou-Kiang. If it were really true 
that the insurgents occupied Ou-Tchang, they wodd 
lose no time in taking possession of the military city; 
whence they could proceed to Nanldn without im- 
pediment. However, the reports relative to Ou- 
Tchang had as yet nothing positive or official aboat 
them, and the Chinese, English, and American 
merchants refused to give credence to statements 
which, if true, would seriously affect the interests of 
commerce. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Decree respecting the taking of Ou-Tchang— Siu poisoned — 
Punishment of the Europeans bj the Chinese. 

When the news of the taking of Ou-Tchang-Fou, 
the capital of the Hou-P6, was first spread about the 
empire, the mandarins^ and even the Europeans^ 
declared that the intelligence was false. Soon, how-* 
ever, a proclamation by the Emperor put a sad end 
to their incredulity. Hi^n-foung announced to his 
people the recent victory of his enemies, and ex- 
plained it after his own fashion. This document is a 
melancholy proof of the young Emperor's ignorance, 
and shows plainly enough that his own military 
knowledge is not superior to that of his, generals. 
This curious specimen of the "Son of Heaven's'* 
strategic science is as follows : — 

" This day (29th January 1853), a despatch aiv 
rived from the Commissioner Siu, announcing that 
the rebels have occupied the provincial city of Ou-^ 
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Tchang (capital of the Hou-Pe). We cannot ex- 
press the whole measure of our indignation. General 
Hiang-young fought with the rebels to the east of 
the city, and was victorious ; but as the western ^de 
of the citv is on a level with the lake, and the gate 
Ouang-Tchang and others were open, the rebel? 
took advantage of this circumstance, and by means 
of a subterraneous mine, which blew up on tixe 
fourth of this moon (Jan. 12), they dispersed the 
garrison, and took possession of the towo. 

''In a preceding report Siu stated thai Ou-Tdiang 
was in fit condition to sustain a siege; and now, 
after an interval of a few days, he declares to us tha^ 
Ou-Tchang hss been taken by the rebels. Is he not 
aware that in war there is a great difference between 
things that can be put off, and things that require 
immediate action ? His report is like that of a 
mere dreamer. Siu loitered on the road between 
Tchang^Cha and the Hou-P^* The Commander- 
in-Chief, Hiang-young, althoMgh he arrived in 
(ime to gala a victory, could not st once atr 
tack the strong position of the rebela and put 
them completely to rout* He also is ^low in action, 
and no less culpable than his eoUeague. The mo- 
ment for the extirpation of the rebels has arrived. 
If we put to death Commissioner Siu and G-enerai 
Hiang^young we should only extricate them firom 
their difficulty ; therefore, while we derive Siu of tl^ 
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iignity of Goyernor^General of the two Kouangs, 
and of the peacock's feather with two eyes, we aUow 
him to retain his offices as High Commissioiier and 
Froniidoiiarj Q-ovemor of the Kouangs. General 
Hian-young is degraded, but he will be allowed to 
fulfil his duties, till he has given signs of improve- 
ment. 

•* The provincial dty of Ou-Tchang is the resi- 
dence of the Governor and other grand mandarine 
With what promptitude has it been taken by the 
rebels, and how deq)ly do we feel for the calamities 
it endures I 

•*We regret that we have not employed fitting 
persons, and that our people have not been delivered 
from this wicked horde. The troubles of the South 
deprive us of sleep at night, and of all desire to eat. 
We have already appointed the Governors-General 
of the two Kouangs and Ki-chan to be High Commis- 
noners, and each of these wiU head a powerful army 
to exterminate the rebels. The Gt>vemor of the 
Chen-Si and the Kan-Sou, and the Governor- 
General of the Se-Tchouan, have received orders 
to imite their forces, and proceed to exterminate the 
rebeb m the Hou-Kouang. We order them to act 
in perfect harmony, to prevent the rebels from ra- 
vaging the land, and to restore peace to the country. 
We hope that their operations will be speedy, and 
that they will spare no trouble. 
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** As for the authorities of the provincial city of 
Ou-Tchang^ we command Siu to submit to us a true 
report of all that concerns them. — Obey this.** 

The Official Gazette abo contains a decree bj 
which the young Emperor summoned to his standard 
the troops of the " Kirin" and of *' Love." These 
soldiers belong to the nomadic tribes who live in 
tents, and whose existence is a sort of perpetoa/ 
march. Like armies on a campsdgn, they carry all 
necessary articles about with them, pitch their tents as 
occasion serves, and raise their camp on the slightest 
hint from their chiefs. Their manners have been 
described in a very interesting work by MM. Sue 
and Gabet; and as every one has read the Voyage au 
Thibet, we abstain from giving even a rapid sketch 
of the aspect of the wandering tribes visited by the 
two travellers. 

After appealing to the ruler of his most intrepid 
subjects, the young Emperor terminated his pio- 
clamation with this frightful picture of the evib 
already caused by the rebellion. 

'' Since the army first commenced its operations, 
whole years have passed. The afflicted districts of the 
Kouang-Si are not relieved, and the Hou-Nan has 
been reduced to ashes. Lately the spirit of rebellion 
has burst forth in fresh places ; and disorder prevails 
in Ou-Tchang and Han -Young. The districte 
through which the insurrection has passed have been 
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trampled under foot; and although the capitals of 
Kouei-Iiin and Tchang-Cha have been preserved, 
tlie miseries of those of my people who have been 
driven from their homes are beyond all descrip- 
tion.'' 

On receiving these documents, the authorities of 
the Kiang-Nan and the Kiang-Si were panic- 
stricken. Every town was put in readiness for a 
siege, the houses adjoining the ramparts were pulled 
down, and a vigorous defence was prepared. At the 
same time all the troops yet at disposal in the North 
and South of the empire, were ordered to march 
upon Nankin, and levies en masse were made in all 
the cities of importance. Circumstances of this kind 
serve to show the scantiness of the military resources 
at the disposal of China. At Chang-Ha'i, for in- 
stance, one of the posts open to the Europeans, 
the mandarin commanding the troops could not 
collect together more than one hundred regular 
soldiers and one hundred volunteers. Nevertheless 
the town contains more than 200,000 inhabitants; 
and has, besides, a large floating population, entirely 
composed of the sailors of the Fo-Kien, Cochin-China, 
and the Kouang-Toung : a set of vagabonds ready 
for anything. Probably these rascals expect to take 
part m the campaign under more favourable circum- 
stances. 
To give an idea of the morality of the maritiiiie 
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population of Chang-Hai, we will cite a fact of 
whidi we were eje-witnessee. The Oa-Sormg, a 
noble rirer, flows benemth the walls of the city, 
which are almost concealed beneath a forest of 
masts. One day we were in an European boat, wind- 
ing our way through the multitude of vesselsy Bnd 
admiring the commerdal activity of the port, when 
we suddenly saw a large piece of wood fall £rom a 
bark which, with the aid of a favourable breeze, was 
going rapidly down the stream. Another bark im- 
mediately put off from the shore and darted like an 
arrow upon the waif, while the crew of the first 
bark furled their sail, and rowed with all their force 
to pick up their floating property. The marauders 
were, however, too quick, and secured the wood 
before the current had brought it within reach of its 
lawful owners. A conflict now ensued, in which 
right did not get the better of might, so negotjatio2» 
commenced, and the article in dispute was at last 
restored on the pajrment of a certain sum. Wben 
we expressed our indignation at this act of piracy 
committed in broad daylight, our attention was 
called to a number of barks on both banks of the 
Ou*Soung, similar to the one which had effected the 
capture ; and an Englishman said to us :-^ 

'' Those are the sailors of the Fo-Kien, ytho are 
on the look out all day long^ carefully watching 
every vessel great and small, and calculating how 
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they can carry off part of the cargo. This is a 
lucrative trade ; and taking one year with another, 
the rascals get a handsome livelihood without run- 
TiiTig any risk.** 

** But why do not the Chinese give chase to these 
pirates? A few fast boats and a hundred soldiers 
would be quite suflScient.'* 

'^ That would make matters still worse," was the 
reply : ** the soldiers would certainly be in collusion 
with the thieves. Peaceable folks would be doubly 
pillaged." 

Nothing could be more true. The Chinese, who 
set little value on the profession of arms, pay mili- 
tary service very ill, and the persons who take up 
the profession, and who are nearly all bom in the 
central provinces, are generally desperadoes, who 
have no other alternative than that of putting on the 
red coat, or attacking passengers on the highways, 
that is to say, on the rivers and canals. The Chinese 
who come in contact with Europeans are so well 
aware of their military inferiority, that the inhabi- 
tants of Chang-Hai, that is to say, the wealthiest, 
have raised Frank carps^ to guard their persons and 
property. Moreover, considering the elements of 
which these troops are composed, it is to be feared 
that, when they are perfectly organized, they will 
onlj form a reserve for the insurgents. 
Since the conmiencement of the troubles, the 

o 
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pirates have re-appeared on tbe coasts of the 
southern preyinees» and even in the heart- of the 
Yang-Tze-Kiang. The mandarins, seeing that ihesre 
was no chance of resisting them with the Imperial 
navy, took into their paj a certain number of 
Portuguese larchas, which they ordered to exter- 
minate their enemies. The Filhoa de Macao (sons 
of Macao), the descendants of the heroic adr^- 
torers of the fifteenth century, have undertaken the 
destruction of pirates. The Chino-Portugese sub- 
jects of her Majesty Donna Maria, are the police of 
the Chinese coast, somewhat in the style of those 
brave adventurers, who, durii^ tbe great wazs of 
Italy, sold their services sometimes to the Pope, and 
sometimes to the Emperor. In the eyes of the 
Chinese, those poor Portuguese vessels, badly amed 
and manned with indifferent sailors, are fi^nnidable 
machines of war. It must be owned that the sailois 
of Macao will go out in nearly all weathers, while it is 
the custom of the Chinese never to raise anchor, except 
when the sea is calm, and the weather is favourablCi 
In reference to this peculiarity, we find in the 
Momteur of Pekin, a report from the admiral of the 
Fo-Ki^n, which is a charming specimen of r^eaoetL 
This commander of the naval forces sets forth to 
the Emperor, that he has been denounced by tke 
Governor and Vice-Govemor of his province, f<Mr 
neglecting to chase the pirates, and he makes the 
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following excuse :— '' The sea was so roughs and the 
^w^ind was so high, that none but robbers would 
venture to saiL A person that would have dared to 
pursue them on the ocean, could have had no regard 
for his own safety." The Emperor, we grieve to 
add, had the bad taste to degrade this prudent 
admiral. 

A short tune aft^ the insertion of the decree 
announcing the taking of Ou-Tchang«Fou, in the 
Mmiiteur of Fekin, a melancholy report was spread 
at Canton. It was said that Siu, in despair at finding 
himself disgraced again, had poisoned himself. The 
fact, however, was told with circumstances which 
somewhat consoled us as to the consequences of this 
act of despair. He had poisoned himself, it was said, 
with gold-le«rf 1 The story was literally as follows :— 
Chinese toxicology is, at any rate, on a par with 
the military scieiKse of the Imperial generals. When 
a great man wishes to kill himself, he takes an 
ounce of gold-leaf, makes a ball of the almost im« 
ponderable sheets, and swallows the precious pill. 
According to the physiologists of the Chinese em- 
pire, these balls, when once lodged in the stomach, 
become undone of their own accord, and spread over 
the internal coats, as if they had been laid on with 
the hand. The stomach, thus gilt, ceases to perform 
its functions, and the mandarin, after dozing for a few 
hours, expires of suffocation. 
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We stroDglj recommend this method to all de- 
spairing Bybarites. 

The Emperor once more visited his functionaries 
with a heavy hand. The mandarin of Chang-Nan 
was degraded for not seeing to the defence of the 
city5 tmder his administration; the major-general 
and the colonel of Pao-Gheu, in the Hou-Xouang, 
for not being at their post in the hour of battle. 
Ki-chan was sent as an imperial commissioner to 
the two KouangSy and our old friend Xi-in was 
charged with a special mission into the Xiang-Si, 
and took with him Houang-gan-toung^ as bis aide- 
de-camp. 

On reading these names in the Official Gazette of 
Pekin, we offered up hearty prayers for the two 
diplomatists. They were men of loyalty and honour, 
at least so far as these qualities are to be found in a 
Chinese. In a country of administrative corruption, 
and mistrustful tyranny, they have hitherto suffered 
only transient disgraces. May they be able still to 
maintain their position amid the perilous honours 
which surround them I 

From time to time the journals recorded some acts 
of patriotism and devotion. Some mandarins gorged 
with wealth submitted to their share of the loss, and 
gave up a portion of their corrupt earnings to the 
public treasury. In the niunber for the month of 
March, we read that the Vice-Govemor of the Kia^g- 
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Si, and the Commander-in-Chief of the Je-Hol, 
each laid down, on the "altar of his country," as 
they said of old, the sum of 3,000 taels, and that a 
Tao-Tai* of the Kouang-Si had followed their ex- 
ample, giving 10,000 taels in his turn. However, 
these acts of devotion find few imitators. The feeling 
of loyalty strikes no chord in the bosom of the masses^ 
and amid those hesitations which precede all revo- 
lutions, it is easy to perceive that the real sym- 
pathies of the majority of the people are not in 
favour of the Mantchou Emperor. The rulers are 
aware of thid alienation of feeling, and instead of 
endeavouring to arouse the barbarous patriotism of 
their countrymen, as in the time of the English war, 
they begin to look for foreign assistance. Hi^n- 
foung, like Ferdinand of Spain, applies to another 
people to secure his throne. The old despotism of 
Asia appeals to the magnanimity of England and 
the United States. The following is the petition 
addressed by the Tao-Tai of Chang-Hai to all the 
representatives of the Christian nations residing in 
those parts of China which are opened to European 
commerce. 

" Ou, appointed by the Emperor provincial judge, 
intendant of Sou-Tcheo, Soung-Kiang, Tai-Tsing, 
&c., &c., gives notice : — 

* The Tao-Ta! is the intendant of a circuit, a subdivision of 
ft proTince.— J. O. 
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''I, the intendant, have just received a deq>atc}i 
from the Governor in reply to a report whidi I 
sent to hioL I had told him in my letter that ihe 
war gteamers of jour honourable nation had not 
reached Chang*Ha'i^ but that they were expected ia 
the course of the first ten days of the present moon. 
I also said that there was only one diip of war belong- 
ing to the great English nation^ and that this would 
not be sufficient to suppress and exterminate ^ the 
rebels. 

*' To all this the Governor made the following 
reply : — 

'' ^ It appears that the rebels have already reached 
Kiu-King and Ngan-Ejng^ capital of the Ngan*- 
Houei, carrying trouble and disorder wherever they 
go. All the foreign vessels lying along the banks 
of the Yang-Tze-Kiangj in front of the cities and 
market-towns, have fallen into the hands of the 
rebels, and although their forces have been attacked 
by our great army, marching from the Hou-Nan 
and the Eaang-Si, the main body of them has sue* 
ceeded, by means of the vessels, in effecting a passage 
to the east. Our troops have impeded them at several 
points, but, in consequence of the breadth of the river, 
have not been able to stop them entirely. Our grand 
army, coming by land from various districts, could not 
be united at once, while our ships of war could not 
closely pursue the enemy, and hinder ih^ir prc^ess ; 
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the rebels have consequently become more and more 
stubborn axid audacious. The lorchas sent by the 
intendant of Chang-Ha'i, although successful in various 
encounters, were not sufficiently numerous to resist 
them; and the rebel ships are now before the city 
of Nankin, which is in the greatest danger. If 
we do not attadc them immediately on their arrival, 
we shall have a difficulty in hindering them from 
(Reading in all directions. The intendant is, there- 
fore, requested to consult once more with the con- 
suls of the diffisrent nations, and to ask immediately 
that the war-«hip now at anchor off Chang-Hai (this 
was the English steam-ship Lih/) might be sent to 
attack the rebels; he will then ask that the war- 
steamers whose arrival is now expected, may be 
collected together, and exterminate the rebels; so 
that these detestable enemies of the Chinese Empire 
may altogether vanish. If the consuls do this, not 
only will his Majesty the Emperor be deeply sen- 
sible of the service rendered, but the mandarins and 
the people will be grateful likewise; and when peace 
and tranquillity are universally enjoyed, all will 
reap reciprocal advantages by pursuing their various 
(occupations without impediment. If, on the other 
hand, we wait the advance of the great army 
towards the East to combine in exterminating the 
rebels, the assistance will be too late for the urgency 
erf* the occadbn. I request, therefore, that the agent 
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may make his arrangement as speedily as possible, 
for I am awaiting the result with the deepest 
anxiety. I shall on my part also write to the pleni- 
potentiaries of the different nations.' 

^* When I received the above despatch I reflected 
that the provinces of Hou-Nan, Hou-P6, Kiang-^, 
Ngan-Houei and Kiang-Nan are those which have 
a commercial connection with Chang-Hai*. How- 
ever since the rebels of the Kouang-Si spread over 
the Hou-Nan about a year ago, and thence invaded 
the Hou-Pe, Han-Keou, and several other places of 
conunercial importance, have been so much disturbed 
that the merchants have been interrupted in their 
business, and have not ventured on any new en- 
terprise. The rebels now direct their steps to- 
wards the east, going down the course of the Kiang, 
intending to carry disorder into Nankin, and, if their 
progress is not intercepted, all commerce will be at 
an end. 

** In conformity with the above despatch which I 
have just received from the Governor, it is my duty 
to give notice of it to the honourable consul, prajdng 
him to take the matter into his consideration, and to 
let the ships of war that arrive at Chang-Hai, to- 
gether with the one which is stationed here for the 
defence of the port, proceed immediately to Nankin, 
and act in concert with the larches already there, 
employing their united forces to attack the rebels* 
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and swearing to exterminate these frightful brigands 
so as to satisfy the feelings of the people and favour 
the interests of commerce. I also request that the 
honourable consul will write to hasten the arrival of 
the expected vessels of war that they may sail up 
to Nankin, sweep these vagabonds from the fece of 
the earth, and give tranquillity to the whole of the 
country. The authorities and the people of China 
will be obliged to you in the highest degree, and I 
the intendant shall be obliged to you also. I urge 
you to give all expedition to this affair. 

" An important communication. The 7th of the 
2nd moon of the 1st year of Hi^n-foung (16th March 
1853).^ 

Only a few days before this date the Emperor 
Hi^n-foung, in a document which we have already 
given, called the English " barbarians." We now 
find his officials politely addressing the repre* 
sentatives and honourable consuls of the ffreat British 
nation. Nevertheless, however expressions may be 
changed, we know that things are the same at 
bottom. The terrified mandarins do not speak as 
suppliants. We should say, on the contrary, that 
they address the people of the West with certain set 
forms of command. They boldly ask them to join 
the mercenary lorchas. Instead of putting the 
lorchas under the direction and orders of those whose 
assistance they implore, they treat the latter like 
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the eondattieri picked up in the peninsula of Hiang- 
Chan. 

When the Engikh and American plenipoten- 
tiaries received this communication they proceeded 
to Chang-HaL Did they comply with the request of 
the mandarins, and did they oppose the progress of 
the insurgents? This is not probable. But if such 
were indeed the case, the *' Son of Heaven " would 
at once imagine that the people of the West were 
among his tributaries. And afterwards no doubt 
Hi^n-foung would draw up a proclamation to an- 
nounce to the world that his troops had conquered 
the rebels with the assistance of the nations recently 
subdued who had acted like good and faithful sub- 
jects. The Chinese are cunning folks, and if in the 
character of suppliants they have implored the 
assistance of the Christian nations, it is because they 
have found a number of maxims in the kinffs, or in 
Confucius, to show that it is a duty — in fact, a law of 
nature — to assist one's neighbour. But under the 
influence of their incurable [Resumption, and of 
that pride which is with them an organic disease, 
they have attempted, by the use of ambiguous 
phrases, to impose upon the bulk of the people, so 
as to make them believe that if the nations of the 
West at their desire marched against the insurgents, 
it would be a mere act of vassalage. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The fiye king8-*Qigaiuzation of the insiirgeBt armj—- A word 
abowt Nankin. 

We have not jet given any details respecting the 
chiefs of the insurrection, and the organization of 
the rebel army* The Chinese documents which 
preriously came under our inspection contained no 
precise information on the subject; but now the 
rebels have reached the richest provinces of the 
empire, namely, the Kiang-Naa and the Kiang-Si> 
information pours upon us in abundance. 

We shall not repeat here what we have already 
said respecting Tidn-t^, on the strength of popular 
rumour. Fame first enlightened us as to this per- 
sonage ; and though her voice is generally deceitful^ 
her information perfectly accords with that which 
we have since received. 

We are now, therefore, going to make the ac- 
quaintance of the General-inH^faief and his four 
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predatory colleagues. Houng-sleou-tsiu^n, who takes 
the title of Tai-ping-wang, or ** King grand pacifi- 
cator," is a man of tall stature, with a face bronzed 
by the sun, and of a bold, confident aspect. He is 
about forty years old; his beard and his hair are 
already gray ; and he is said to be endowed with 
great courage. Although his accent betrays a 
Canton origin, no one knows his real name, or in 
what district he was bom. 

Hiang-tsiou-tsing, or Toung-wang, that Is to say, 
the ^* King of the East," is a man of five-and-thirty. 
He is short, and pitted with the small-pox, and his 
scanty moustache stands bristling on his upper lip. 
Hiang-tsiou-tsing speaks with remarkable facility, 
and is very acces^ble to all his subordinates. No 
one knows from what country he comes ; it is only 
known that he is married to the eldest sister of Tai'- 
ping-wang. 

Siao-tcharkou^'i, or Si-wang, *^ King of the West," 
is the Achilles of this pleiad of kings. In 
every engagement he shows himself regardless of 
personal safety, always fighting in the foremost 
ranks, and directing his troops with a precision 
which gives evidence of superior knowledge. His 
figure is graceful, his countenance is animated, 
and there is nothing of the Mongol type in his 
oblong face, except the distension of the nostrils 
and the obliquity of the eyes; he does not wear 
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moustaches* This man, who is one of the most 
gifted of the party, is not more than thirty years of 
age. They say he is married to the youngest sister 
of the ** King-pacificator." 

Foung-hi^n-san, or Nan-wang, that is, ** King of 
the South," is a man of letters, of the province of 
Canton. He has gone through several public exa- 
minations, and has gained degrees. He is thirty- 
two years old, and is said to be much beloved by 
his fellow students, who consider him endowed with 
great talents. He does not wear the moustache, 
and his features still have something youthful in 
their character. Even amid the agitated life of a 
camp he lives as much in retirement as possible, to 
pursue his literary studies. 

Wei-tching, or Pe-wang, the " King of the 
North," is the Ajax of the insurrectionary army. 
He is very tall, and has the dark complexion of 
a Malay, so that his black moustache forms but 
a slight contrast to his brown skin. He is only 
twenty-five years of age. His physical force and 
his intrepidity have given him a high position among 
the insurgents, and it is said that he is a native of 
the Kouang-Si. 

Such are the five kings, whose united armies now 
act in concert. They are aU young ; and have all 
resolved to sell their lives dearly in case of defeat. 
A large number of functionaries and officers sur- 
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round these Bovereign chiefs. We shall only men- 
tion here the two prime ministersy who are ajasuredly 
destined to plaj an important part^ if the insur- 
gents gain their end. The piime minister, Foung- 
je-tchang, is thirty-seven years of age. In person 
he is short and thin, while his mind is subtle and 
fertile in resources. It is known that be was bom 
in the province of Canton. 

Tche-Tfr-Kai, the second minister, is extr^nely 
ugly. He is very thin ; his complexion is the colour 
of soot, and his long neck supports a bony face, 
with a head rising to a point He is a man of 
letters ; and it is said that he is the author of most 
of the proclamations lately published — a circum- 
stance which might lead to the supposition that he 
is a Chang-ti — peiiiaps a Member of Gutzlaff's 
union. After the ministers, come the high officials 
of the army. It will be seen at a glanee> that the 
kings have not been lavish of titles or decorations. 
They are soldiers in active service, and do not yet 
think of arraying themselves in empty names. 

The dignitaries are divided into three classes, the 
title of ** excellency " being bestowed upon all. The 
dignitaries of the first class wear yellow scar&, and 
their hair, which is never touched with the scissors, 
is hidden under a silk handkerchief. Those of the 
second order wear red or green scarfs, and the 
piece of stuff round their head is of the same colour. 
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There is, besides, a body of propagandists, who wear 
these artides red and black. These go about the 
towns preaching the holy war, circulating insurrec- 
tionary tracts, and receiving the oaths of the initi- 
ated. The oath is thus worded, ^^ May those who 
are not heartily united with us be swept away by 
cannon, hewn to pieces by the sword, or hurled into 
the depths of the ocean I" 

The proclamation by which they invite the people 
to revolt is probably the work of the Prime Minis- 
ter. It is couched in these terms : — 

^^ Heaven especially favours virtue, and all men 
are naturally endowed with a certain talent. In 
the remotest times a suitable exterior was highly 
esteemed, and the greatest importance was attached 
to music and ceremonial forms. But these rats of 
the desert who have crept into our palaces, and 
taken possession of our houses, have not followed 
the rules of Yao and Chun* in the Government of 
the empire, but have forced human beings to put 
on the appearance of animals deprived of human 
reason I Those who study the works of Confucius 
and Mencius rarely attain official dignities by their 
examinations, while those who bring forward pecu- 
niary arguments get the highest posts. I among 

* These are the last two of the very ancient if not mythical 
personages, called the five sovereigns, and they are generally 
held up as patteins of virtue. — J. O. 
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the rest^ have kept my name concealed to the pre* 
sent moment^ imitating the philosopher Tchouang- 
tze, who resided at Fo-Hai, the patriot Lieou-chang 
who lived in retirement at Han-Houa^ and the sage 
Heou-yeou, who remained hidden from Yao, con- 
cealing himself at Ko-Chan. My ancestors were 
subjects of the Mings ; and during the 200 years 
which have elapsed since their fall^ they have had 
nothing to do with the Tartar dynasty. I myself, 
not wishing to receive any appointment granted by 
the Mantchous, have led a life of privacy until, seeing 
how you were oppressed by this tyrannical Govern- 
ment; remarking how rapacious functionaries and 
magistrates grind you down in defiance of every 
principle of right and humanity; observing more- 
over that you, the people, are shut out from mutual 
affection, and the practice of virtue, inasmuch as 
great and small are all involved in a perpetual con- 
test for gain ; reflecting, lastly, that the black* haired 
race has no one on whom it can rely to escape from 
the oppression under which it groans — for all these 
causes, I say, I have brought my brave warriors 
into the field, and furbished my sword and spear, 
and now uniting our efforts in the defence of right, 
we have unfurled the standard of virtue with the 
determination that we will not eat our breakfasts 
until we have overthrown the Tartar dynasty. 
** We adore with respect the Supreme Lord, im- 
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plorii^ him to extend his protection to the people^ 
and <m all our projects. All the movements of onr 
armjr have but one end, that of the destruction of 
tyrants, after the example of Tching-^tang and Ou- 
"wang.* 

^ You Tartars, who have neither wise councillors, 
nor pi^ofound politicians, nor courageous generals, 
nor good soldiers, you have bound the nobles and 
tiie aged men to emrol their neighbours, and have 
forced the brave villagers to arm for your defence. 
In the lime of the ancients a standing army was 
employed to protect the people, while you, on the 
contrary, force the people to become soldiers. 

''You often complain that you do not get enough, 
and yet when our troops make the slightest advance 
you leave the people unprotected, and are the first to 
take to your heels. Know then that we have made 
np our minds to march to the East, and that when we 
please we can raise the wind that will waft us to the 
Eastern shore. We possess all that intelligence and 
courage that Heaven inspires, and how is it you 
Tartars do not understand that it is time to scrape 

* The overthrowers of the Shang dynasty in the person of 
the tyrant Chew- Yang. The third or Chew dynasty was 
founded by On-Wang. The earliest dynasty, that of Hea, 
was founded by Yu, sumamed the Great, of whom all sorts of 
miracles are narrated. These incidents foim the subject of 
one of the classical books of Confiidiis.— J. O. 

P 
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together your scattered bones, and light up slices of 
bacon (sic) to give signals of your terror ? Why 
do you not imitate Yu and Kou6i, who settled their 
differences amicably? J£ you are so blind as not 
to see the precursory signs of the new empire, we 
have only to give a hint to our troops, and they will 
rush with one accord to the summit of our hopes, 
cutting through every obstacle that may be raised 
in their path. When you find neither security 
in your citadel lined with iron, nor repose in your 
palace inlaid with pearls, of what avail will be your 
useless repentance? " 

The author of this proclamation is a revolutionist 
of the modem school ; but he is at the same time a 
follower of the pretuc chevaliers, swearing that he will 
not eat on a table-cloth, that is to say, take his 
breakfast, till he has overthrown the tyrants. How- 
ever, amid all these chivalric eccentricities, the 
spirit of Christianity is always discernible ; it 
is a worshipper of the Supreme Being who 
speaks. 

The military organization of the insurgents re- 
minds one of the Boman centuries and decuries. 
The lowest officer is a sergeant, who has twenty- 
five men under his orders. Four sergeants or a 
hundred men are commanded by a lieutenant. A 
company is composed of four hundred men, and four 
lieutenants under a captain. A regiment comprises 
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four companies, and a general has the charge of four 
regiments, each of which has a colonel.* 

In this army there is an administratiye corps and 
a special corps, answering to our artillery and en- 
gineers. The officers are distinguished by the colour 
of the scarf and their head-dress. The mass of the 
troops does not wear a uniform, so that the rebels 
are only recognised by their long hair and the tunic 
simply crossed over the chest. The organization of 
the whole body is perfect. 

AboTe all these soldiers, officers, high dignitaries, 
ministers, and kings, is the supreme chief, the Em- 
peror Ti^n-t^. It is said that when Ti^n-tfe came to 
Keou-Teou-Chan in the Hou-Nan, all the feudatory 
kings, with the ^'King Pacificator" at their head, 

* This division does not exactly correspond with the regula- 
tions of the army of the Tae-ping dynasty, as extracted by Dr. 
Medhurst from a pamphlet furnished by Sir George Bonham. 
According to the pamphlet, the army is divided as follows : — 
Over every 5 men is placed a corporal, the lowest officer ; 2 
sergeants are placed over every 5 corporals or 25 men ; these 
carry a flag 2) feet broad. A centurion presides over every 4 
sergeants, or 104 men, and carries a flag 3 feet broad. Next 
senior is the leader of a cohort, of whom there is 1 to every 
625 men ; his flag is 3i| feet broad. Above him is the com- 
mander of a legion, who commands 5 cohorts or 2,625 men ; 
his flag is 4 feet broad. A brigadier-general commands 5 
l^ons, consisting of 13,125 men; his flag is 4^ feet broad. — 
J.O. 
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received him kneeling. On tjiis occasion lie held 
open court, and there were banquets in the Homerio 
style. More than a hundred oxen were killed^ hun- 
dreds of pigs were roasted, and during three whole 
days festiyal followed festival in the districts recently 
conquered. After these solenmities, Ti^^t^ re*- 
turned with his intimate councillor into that iia^ 
penetrable retreat, in which, when the crisis arrives, 
the destinies of the empire will receive their solution. 

Beligious hymns, attributed to the Pretender, were 
distributed throughout the army* These sacred 
songs, which were intended to kindle the enthusiasm 
of the soldiers, contained some Christian phrases 
and some images which were entirely Pagan. The 
editors of an English journal state that they are in 
possession of a collection of these poems, remarking 
also that the last empress of the Ming dynasty was a 
Christian; that she was baptized by the name of 
Helen, and that for a long time she corresponded 
with the Pope. 

In the midst of this gi:eat movement there is no 
end of pamphlets and apocryphal documents. In 
the names of the four Kings — of the East, West, 
South and North, a species of homily is circulated 
which is redolent of ultra-methodism. It appears 
impossible to us that four kings laying their heads 
together — even four kings of China — could have 
produced anything so tuigid and tiresome. How- 
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evek*, as one of oar leading journals kas inserted some 
fragments of this document^ we think we are bound 
to insert it entire.* 

" Yang, king of the East, and general-in-chief, 
and Sao, king of the West, and also general-in-chief, 
of the dynast J Tai-ping, re-established in the Celestial 
Empire by the grace of G-od, jointly publish this 
proclamation to show that they har^ received orderis 
from Heaven to exterminate the wicked, and save 
the people* 

« According to the Old "Testainent, the supreme 
Lord, ottr heavenly Father, created in the space of 
six days, heaven and earth, mountains and seas, men 
and things. The supreme Lord ifi a spiritual, in- 
visible, omnipotent Father, knowing everything and 
everywhere priesent. There is not tinder heaven 
any nation which does not know his power. 

'* On referring to the reminiscences of past times 
we find that since the creation of the world the 
supreme Lord has often manifested his displeasure. 
How is it then that you people of the earth are 
ignorant of him still? 

" On the first occasiofa the suplreme Lord dis- 
played his wrath by causing a great rain to &11 
forty days and fotty iiights, which caused a 
universal deluge. 

'^ On a second occasion the supreme Lord tndtii- 
♦ Vide Supplementary Chapter.— J. O. 
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fested his displeasuFe, and brought Israel out of 
Eg3rpt. 

*' On a third occasion he displayed his tremendous 
majesty when the Saviour of the world, the Lord 
JesuSy became incarnate in the land of Judea, 
and suffered for the redemption of the human race. 
And of late he again showed his wrath, when in the 
year ting-yeou (1837) he sent a celestial messenger 
whom he appointed to slay the infernal bands. 
MoreoTer, he has sent the celestial king to take the 
reigns of empire into his own hands and save the 
people. From the year meau-^hen (1848) to that of 
iin-hai (1851) the supreme Lord has been moyed by 
the misfortunes of the people who were entangled in 
the snares of the Evil One. In the third moon of 
last year the great Emperor appeared, and in the 
ninth moon Jesus the Saviour of the world mani- 
fested himself by innumerable acts of power, and 
by the massacre of innumerable numbers of the 
ungodly in many pitched battles. How then can 
these children of hell resist the majesty of 
Heaven? 

^^ How, we add, could the wrath of the supreme 
Lord be otherwise than kindled against men who 
worship corrupt spirits, who give themselves up to 
unclean actions, and thus deliberately violate the 
commandments of Heaven? Why do ye not wake, 
all ye inhabitants of the earth? Why do ye not 
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rejoice to be bom in a time when you are permitted 
to witness the glory of the Most High I 

** Since you fall into an epoch like this, where 
you will have the surpassing peace of heavenly days, 
it is time for you to awake and be stirring. Those 
who fulfil the will of Heaven shall be preserved, but 
those who disobey shall be torn in pieces. 

*' At this moment the diabolical Tartar, Hi^n* 
foung, originally a Mantchou slave, is the sworn 
enemy of the Chinese race. More than this, he leads 
our brethren to adopt the habits of demons, to adore 
evil, to disobey the true spirit, and thus to rebel 
against the Most High. Therefore Heaven will not 
suffer him any more, and men will not fail in their 
resolution to destroy him. Alas I body of valiant 
men as ye are, ye appear not to know that every 
tree has its roots, every brook its source. You seem 
as though you wish to reverse the order of things, for 
while running after the least advantage you so turn 
about that you serve your own enemies, and being 
ensnared with the wiles of the Evil One, you ungrate- 
folly rebel against your rightful Lord. You seem 
to forget that you are the, virtuous students of the 
Chinese empire, and the honourable subjects of 
the celestial dynasty, and thus you easily stray 
in the path of perdition without having pity on 
yourselves. 

'^ And yet among you courageous men there are 
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many who belong to the Society of the Triad* and 
have made the compact of blood that they will tuixte 
their strength and their taleats for the extermination 
of the Tartar dynasty. After so solemn an engage- 
ment can there be men who would shrink from the 
common enemy of us all? 

^' There must now be in the provinces a great 
number of resolute men, renowned men of letters, 
and yatiant heroes. We, therefore, call upon you 
to unfurl your standard, to proclaim aloud that you 
will no longer liye under the same heaven aa the 
Tartars, but seek to gain honour in the eervioe of 
the new sovereign. This is the ardent wish of ua 
who are his generals. 

^' Our army, desirous to act upon those feelings of 
kindness, through which the Most High is pleased 
to spare the life of man, and to receive us with a 
kiss of compassion, have shown clemency on our 
march, and have treated all with mercy. Our 
generals and our troops observe the greatest fidelity 
with respect to the rewards due to the country. 
These intentions are known to you all You ought 
to know that since Heaven has brought before yon 
the true sovereign to govern the people, it 119 your 
duty to aid in establiahing his dominion. Although 
Qur diabolical enemies may be counted by millions, 
and their crafty plans by thousands, they cannot 
resist the decrees of Heaven. 
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*' To kill without warning is eontrarj to our feel- 
ings ; and to remain in a state of inaction without 
attempting to save the people would be contrary to 
humanity. Hence^ we publish this proclamation^ 
urging you^ O people ! to repent in all haste^ and to 
awaken with energy. Adore the True Spirit^ and 
reject impure spirits ; be men for once and cease to 
be imps of the deyil, if you wish for length of days 
upon earth, and happiness in heaven. If you per- 
sist in your stupid obstinacy, the day of destruction 
will arrive, as well for the precious stones as the 
pebbles, and then you will vainly gnaw every finger 
in despair, but it will then be too late to repent." 

The following is another proclamation which the 
rebels distributed about Hou-Kouang. This work, 
which is a true political sermon, has all the good 
and bad qualities of its class, as weU as that par- 
ticular stamp which distinguishes the elaborate/ pro- 
ductions of the Celestial Empire. / 

** Kouo, the great General-in-Chief of the ^forces, 
now in possession of the territory, in the province of 
of the Hou-P^, publishes this proclamation : — i 

''When we reflect upon the origin and f.ldl of 
empires, we see that when a power loses the/ affec- 
tion of the people, the time of its dissolutioia is at 
hand; and when we endeavour to account for the 
favour or the wrath of Heaven, we see that} every 
power endowed with virtue, is gifted with a constant 
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increase. During the lust two hundred years^ the 
Mantchou dynasty of the Tsings has been distributing 
official dignities in the most irregular manner^ taking 
no account of the complaints of the nation. But 
the Emperor, Ti^n-tfe, by one single outbreak of his 
wrath, has restored peace to the people. Attacking 
the oppressor with a bold front, and silently inves- 
tigating those doctrines which cause dynasties to 
flourish, or to fall, he has levied an army for the 
defence of that which is just and right He has 
taken pity on you devoted students and virtuous 
inhabitants of the Hou-Kouang, giving free vent to 
his most kindly feelings, and he has begun the 
massacre of greedy functionaries and corrupt magis- 
trates, not setting any limits to the work of carnage. 
You, now, students and people, who have resolved 
^r make common cause with the Emperor, Ti^n-t^, 
kisa i\ot let anything shake you in your determina- 
waroh, Those among you who are possessed of for- 
generalought to contribute according to your means, 
with r( support of the troops, and those who are poor. 
These I to select the strongest and youngest among 
to knq, to increase the ranks of our army. Whoever 
the tn^iake a civil or military mandarin prisoner, shall 
duty tpe ten thousand pieces of money as a reward^ 
Qur diahosoever shall bring the head of a mandarin 
and tht:eceive three thousand pieces. Lest any one 
resist i\ have the audacity to disobey our orders, we 
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declare we are resolved to deliver up to pillage all 
contumacious towns. The object of this proclama- 
tion is to prevent all from having occasion for regret^ 
when repentence is too late. 

** The first year of Tai-ping, of the dynasty of the 
late Mings^ the sixth day of the third moon (23rd 
April 1852>^ 

As the pieces of money promised by Kouo to the 
mandarin-hunters^ are only sapeques, we see that the 
price set on the head of a high functionary^ is very 
low. A red ball^* in good healthy condition^ is 
valued by the rebels at fifty francs, and the head of 
a blue ball is only valued at three pieces of one 
hundred sous. We may easily see that it is more 
profitable to chase wolves on the Alps and in the 
Ardennes, than to chase mandarins in China. 

After taking possession of the capital of the Hou- 
F6 and the larger towns connected with it, the rebels 
went down the Yang-Tze-Kiang, and successively 
occupied Eaeou-ELiang, Gan-King, and Ou-Hou. 

* These remarks will be best elucidated by statiiig the 
degrees of rank signified by the balls on the caps of the man- 
darins. The ranks are nine in number, and the order of 
colours beginning with the highest is as follows :— 1. Plain red. 
2. Flowered red. 3. Transparent blue. 4. Opaque blue. 
5. Uncoloured glass. 6. White glass. 7. Flam gilt. 8. Gilt, 
with flowers in relief. 9. GOt, with engraved flowers. — 
J. O. 
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On receiving intelligence of these, events^ the Gro- 
yenuMT-General of Kiang-Nan proceeded to Nankiii 
at the head of all the troops he could collect 
together, and ordered aU available forces to concen- 
trate themselves on the threatened capital. Along 
the Yang-Tze-Kiang, the functionaries and rich 
traders were panic-struck; the mandarins prepared 
for the defence of the towns, and the cautious mer- 
chants of Sou-Tcheon and TchenEaang, little heed- 
ing the defence of their countrj, fled as fast as they 
could, taking their wealth with them. In fact, there 
was a general sauve^m-^peut. In the mean while, 
money and food became scarce; the price of gold 
reached an enormous height^ and the price of rice 
was trebled. The rebels, turning the panic to their 
own advantage, seized all the merchant ships on the 
river; and thus, with a formidable fleet and an 
army of 50,000 men, the five kings appeared before 
Nankin. 

This city, which contains more than 500,000 in- 
habitants, was in the time of the Mings — that 
ancient dynasty which Ti^-tfe professes to represent 
and wishes to restore — the capital ol all China. 
The space enclosed within its walls is at least three 
times greater than that of Paris, but large cultivated 
spots are found in the midst of its streets, and grass 
grows upon the quays lately bordered by a triple 
row of vessels. 
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Kaokiii IB situated on an immenBe plain, inter- 
sected by canak as numerous as those which 
traverse the human body. In the midst of fertile 
fields, innumerable riyulets and Yearns of navigable 
water are pecpetuaUy crossing each other. The 
banks are planted with willows and bamboos, with 
straight stalks and dark foliage. It is on the plains 
of the provi&ce of Nankin that that yellowish cotton 
is grown, which, when woven, is exported in such 
enormous quantities. Here also is reaped the 
greater part of the rice which is consumed through- 
out the empire. The Kiang-Nan, or province of 
Nankin, is the richest jewel in the crown of the 
•< Son of Heaven." 

Nothing in Europe can give an idea of the fruit- 
fulness of this province — neither the plains of 
Beauce nor the plains of Lombardy, nor even that 
richest of lands^ Flanders. In the Ejang-Nan the 
fields are covered with crops twice a year, and 
produce fruit and vegetables without cessation. On 
the borders of the arable land the most delicious 
vegetables in the world are produced. The p^-tsaif, 
a cabbage, which is between a lettuce and the cabus^ 
bitter mustard, water-melons, potatoes, and the 
hundred species of haricots produced in the Celestial 
Empire. 

We have been fortunate enough to sit under the 
shadow of the orchards which border the Ou-Soung. 
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one of the nnmeroiis yems which fertilize the pio- 
Yioce of the Kiaog-Nan ; we haye plucked with oar 
hands thoee pnlpy jujubes which tiayellers often take 
for grapes; pom^ninates with tran^arent grains; 
monstrous peaches, by the side of which the finest 
kinds of Montreuil would appear like wild firuit, and 
diospyros as large as tomatos. We haye seen scarlet 
pheasants and their brethren with mother-o'-pearl 
plumage running freely about the furrows. 

This proyince maintains 285000,000 inhabitants; 
ten times as many as Belgium, ten times as many as 
Holland, and rather more than the whole of France. 
Neyertheless, our worthy countrymen, who fancy 
that our nation is the most rich and powerful, also 
imagine that their country is the most populous in 
the uniyerse. 

Nankin is built in the water. It is a city 
like Rotterdam, surrounded by fertile marshes and 
waters abounding in fish. Towards the south the 
riyer suddenly widens, and forms a kind of lake 
scattered oyer with innumerable islets. Here, under 
clumps of trees, are hidden the yillas of the man- 
darins. In these mysterious retreats they conceal 
from the enyious glances of the yulgar their ayiaries 
stocked with pale birds, reared in the cages of Sou- 
Tcheou-Fou, that city of delights of which a Chinese 
proverb says, ** In the other world there is paradise ; 
in this there is Sou-Tcheou-Fou." 
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These poetical women^ these Aspasias of the East, 
compose charming verses in their own naif and im- 
passioned language ; but the jealousy of their masters 
only allows them to sing their compositions on these 
echoless banks. On the indolent waters of the lake, 
as well as on the more rapid waters of the river, 
sail the most elegant vessels in the world. Thou- 
sands of junks bear to the extremities of the Empire 
all the produce and manufactures of the country. 

We have already said that !N'ankin has declined 
from its ancient splendour. The ramparts of the old 
city form so vast a circuit that from the summit of 
the hills the eye cannot distinguish the ruined 
walls. The modem city, which nevertheless con- 
tains 500,000 souls, looks like a mere village com- 
pared to the immense city whose boundary walls are 
alone left standing. 

In the centre of the modem city stands that 
tower of nine stories, which is almost as familiar to 
the citizen of Paris as the yellowish web out of 
which he makes his summer pantaloons. 

The pagoda of nine stories is an old monument of 
the time of the Mings. We shall give a descrip- 
tion of it in the course of this narrative. It is 
before the walls of Nankin that the five united 
kings are now encamped. Troy is thus defended by 
a formidable garrison. But old Priam is dead, and 
Hector is at Pekin ! 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

Proclamation of the Empress^Disgraoe of Siu. 

While the Imperial armies were everywhere de- 
feated — while flymptoms of rebeUion. were manifest in 
the central provinces, and Kiang^Nan was invaded, 
the Emperor Hi^nrfoung astonished the world hy a 
great political act. He seated by his side a yoang 
lovely woman^ and called upon her to share the 
weight of his power. It seemed as lliough he 
wished to check the approaching storm by the en- 
chantments of beauty. This was the only act of 
progress performed by Hidn-foung since the com- 
mencement of his rei^ ELitherto, like other bar- 
barian kings, he has employed no auxiliaries but 
cunning and force ; but now he obtains the support 
of a young, graceful creature, in whose heart sen- 
timents of mercy may be supposed to dwell This 
action of Hi^n-foung b the more remarkable, iu- 
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asmuch as it is not calculated to flatter vulgar 
prejudice. The corrupt people of the East, accus- 
tomed to look upon women as inferior beings^ would 
hardly like to see the Imperial sceptre in fair hands. 
The brain of a Chinese of the lower orders is inca- 
pable of understanding that a lady of high extrac- 
tion might perhaps modify a weak and violent mind 
by her gentle influence, and thus avert impending 
calamities. 

The Emperor thought it his duty to announce his 
determination to his subjects by a special manifesto, 
and the Official Gazette of Pekin^ the Kin'Sin^PaOf 
the Moniteur of the eighteen provinces, heralded the 
Imperial edict by a '* leader" on the subject. We 
give both these remarkable documents, and first 
the article from the Chinese journal : — 

*' Marriages and births are events that belong to 
private life, and the Emperor is not bound to com- 
municate them to his subjects. The people has no 
occasion to rejoice because his Majesty is pleased 
to introduce a woman of surpassing beauty into his 
sanctuary. The same thing may be said of the 
birth of a child ; for since his Majesty has the right 
of appointing his successor, so that he can not only 
select the one among his children whom he consi- 
ders most worthy to reign, but even a man of 
merit who is no relation to him whatever, th^ 
nation can take no interest in the birth of a prince^ 

Q 
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who perhaps will not be his father's successor. But 
the case is altered when the Son of Heaven resolves, 
after the example of some of his glorious ances* 
tors, to give the woman he has married a place by 
his throne, and to elevate her to the rank of a reign- 
ing empress. He, therefore, proclaims this happy 
event to the world, that the world may know who 
is the virtuous woman whom he has deemed worthy 
to share his throne. For this reason his Majesty has 
communicated his will to the nation. The people 
would have been made aware of this event long ago, 
but before declaring it, the Son of Heaven was 
obliged to wait till the first period of mourning for 
his illustrious father had expired. On the morrow of 
the 7th of the first moon, the Board of Bites will 
ofiicially register in the annals of the Empire, and 
announce by placards of yellow paper, and in the 
Mantchou language, his Majesty's proclamation, that 
no person throughout the country, whether in the 
towns or in the villages, shall be ignorant of the 
event." 

This article was followed by the Imperial mani- 
festo. This document we have translated with the 
greatest care, and have afterwards collated our work 
with the translations of the same document made 
by the Europeans resident in China, especially by an 
historian of the insurrection who has preceded us — 
«re mean, Dr. Macgowan, member of the Missionary 
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Medical Society, a zealous and erudite man, wlu> 
enjoys a high reputation in China, particularly in 
Ning-Po, where he has resided for several years : — 

" The Emperor, by the will of Heaven, and the 
perpetual revolution of the world, says : 

"Even as in nature we see the earth obey the 
laws of the heavenly bodies, to whom the earth itself 
is nevertheless of essential importance, so do we learn 
from the Canonical Books, that good Emperors have 
availed themselves of the assistance of exemplary 
Empresses. For example, the excellent Ngo-tai, 
wife of the renowned Emperor Chun, and the 
worthy consort of the great Yu, perfectly fulfilled 
all their domestic duties, and, moreover, set examples 
which were highly edifying to the whole empire. 

" Absorbed day and night by the vast occupations 
belonging to the inheritance with which Heaven 
has entrusted me, through the medium of my pious 
ancestors, I have need of an assistant actuated by 
the same spirit as myself. Niu-lou-kou is a lady 
of honourable extraction, whose excellent disposition 
is highly esteemed within the precincts of the palace, 
where the natural goodness of her heart, and her 
exemplary character, is shown by the scrupulous 
exactness with which she performs her domestic 
duties. Following the examples of antiquity, she 
does not shrink from washing fine or even coarse 
]inen with her own bands. Frugal and amiable. 
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kind and gentle, she deserves to enjoy eyery 
kind of happiness. We therefore desire that she be 
clad in the Imperial costame, and be at the head 
of the ladies of the six pavilions. In conformity 
with ancient usage, I shall respectfully communi- 
cate this event to Heaven, to earth, to the manes 
of my ancestors, and to the tutelary spirits of the ter- 
ritory and of the harvests, on the seventh of the first 
moon — the day on which she will be seated by us 
on the Imperial throne. Then, also, it will be 
officially registered in the archives of the emfure, 
that the virtuous and worthy lady Niu-lou-kou, is 
constituted Empress. From that date she will reside 
in the palace of the Nenuphars, and will aid us in our 
administration in the perfumed precincts of her 
apartments. 

^' May she be as happily fruitful as she is rich in 
virtue. 

*^ On this joyous occasion, it is our wish that the 
oUowing favours be granted." 

(Here follows a long list of favours, granted 
chiefly to ladies, and remissions of the punishments 
incurred by official crimes.) 

The new Empress having been solemnly pro- 
claimed, the members of the Imperial family, the 
ministers, and the high dignitaries of the empire, 
offered at the feet of their young sovereign the 
expression of their respectful devotion. In China, 
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the men cannot be received by the women, and 
hence the following ceremonial forms were observed. 
The whole assembly proceeded to the throne-room, 
four of the principal fonctionaries bearing a canopy 
of yellow brocade, under which was placed a small 
bound book. When the visitors came to the Im- 
perial seat, they all fell on their knees, as if Hi^n- 
foung was present, and smote their foreheads three 
times against the ground. The chief of the eunuchs 
then introduced the Emperor, who was no sooner 
seated than the President of the Board of Bites 
took the book from under the canopy, and, accom- 
panied by two assessors, advanced to the foot of the 
throne. The three dignitaries then fell on their 
knees again, and the President of the Board of Rites 
read with a sonorous voice the compliment which 
the academy of Han-Lin had composed in honour of 
the Empress. After which they retired, their duties 
to their young mistress being now duly performed. 

In the afternoon, the princesses of the blood royal, 
the princes, the wives of the ministers, and of the 
high dignitaries, repeated the same ceremony in the 
presence of the Empress herself. The Empress was 
seated on her throne, and the ladies knelt before her, 
striking their foreheads only once against the ground. 
After this, the grand mistress of the palace pre- 
sented, to her the complimentary address which had 
been read in the morning to the Emperor, written 
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on a large eheet of paper adorned with beaatifol 
paintings. On the same day, the new Empress 
published an edict, in which she declared that she 
granted special favonrs to all the old women in the 
empire. This custom has existed in China from 
time immemorial Youth and beauty, loaded with 
honour and power, bestow alms upon poor and 
laborious age. The donation consists of a few 
measures of rice and some pieces of stuff; and dis^ 
tributed over the whole of China, represents more 
than 1,000,000 taels, charged upon the Imperial 
purse. We should add, that it is only women of 
more than seventy years of age, who participate in 
the largess. 

The proclamation of the Empress is a charming 
episode in the Chinese Iliad. We unwillingly quit 
the subject to return to the narrative of executions, 
disgraces, battles, and Imperial edicts. 

Our friend Siu was now hurled from the summit 
of his greatness. When the news reached Canton, 
a friend of the Viceroy secretly gave warning to his 
lawful wife, so that the prudent lady had time to 
put all the most valuable effects in a place of safety. 
Therefore, when, on the following day, the agents 
of the Government proceeded to the sequestration of 
all his property, fixed and moveable, they found the 
palace stripped and the coffers nearly empty. The 
disappointed agents at once opened the Viceroy's 
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harem, and set at liberty those trembling doves 
who were cooing through the ebony and ivory 
bars of their aviary. As for Siu, some afBrmed 
that, after another defeat, he had committed suicide ; 
others that he had been beheaded, which would have 
justified the omen that attended his departure from 
Canton ; others, again, who perhaps knew him 
better, whispered that he had gone over to the 
rebels. We shall not stop to inquire which of these 
suppositions is the true one ; we only hope, for our 
own part, out of gratitude for the amusement that 
the Viceroy has afforded us, that the last report may 
be confirmed. In that case, his head would, at any 
rate, be least in danger. 

The Tao-tai' of Chang-Hai', more European in his 
views than the rest of the Chinese, purchased some 
American vessels to arm them against the rebels, 
and was supplied with cannon by the merchants of 
Macao. The Emperor, too, hearing that the insur- 
gents had taken possession of every junk they had 
met, issued a decree, the substance of which we may 
express as follows : — 

Art, 1. Whoever takes the fleet of the rebels shall 
retain it as his own property; all the wealth with 
wluch it is loaded shall belong to him^ except the 
powder and the arms. 

Art. 2. Whoever bums the fleet of the rebels shall 
be liberally rewarded. 
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Art. 3. Every individual who has slain one or two 
chiefs with long hair^ will have deserved well of his 
coiintry. 

This decree was followed by another official d<H 
cument, in which the Emperor recommended the 
offering up of prayers to the goddess Kouan-in^ that 
she might grant a favourable wind to the boats 
laden with grain^ which the southern provinces send 
every year as a tribute to the ** Son of Heaven." 

From the seat of war no certain intelligence was 
received. A single letter from the environs of 
Nankin^ affirmed that a conspiracy had burst forth 
in that city^ and that the conspirators, caught in the 
fact of incendiarism, had been slaughtered to a man. 
The same letter mentioned a battle fought with Taif- 
ping, in which the Imperialists, after being beaten 
at first, were at last victors. A Tartar general, 
named Tchang-kiog-se, having arrived at the head 
of 4,000 fresh troops, completely changed the face 
of affidrs, the 4,000 Tartars killing 9,000 rebels : that 
is, two and a quarter each. This battle in two acts 
lasted four and twenty hours, adds the narrator; they 
fought without eating or drinking — a fact which^ by 
the way, appears somewhat unlikely to any one who 
knows the hearty appetite of the children of the 
Flowery Land. But such are the extravagant re- 
ports which the mandarins spread abroad after every 
disaster. 
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A defeat of the Imperialists is immediately fol«- 
lowed by a bulletin amioiincing a complete victory. 
The Tao-tai goes even further than his colleagues. 
In a special proclamation^ he promises a victory at an 
appointed day and hour ; and it is only a wonder, 
that this brave '^ blue ball" did not prepare a bul- 
letin, with the report of the action in advance. 

We may add that the incidents we have just nar- 
rated as belonging to the fight with the general 
Tchang-king-se, have no official character, and that 
we have only narrated them, that we may be guilty 
of no omissions, and to show how much uncertainty 
prevails as to the real state of things, and how little 
confidence is to be placed in reports which the Go- 
vernment has an interest in diffusing. An ordinary 
Chinese lies often, very often; a mandarin lies al- 
ways. Two facts were ascertained beyond the reach 
of a doubt, namely, that the insurgents were before 
Nankin, and that danger had become so pressing, 
that the agents of the Chinese Government placed 
near the scene of events, had been forced, in spite of 
their antipathy to the Europeans, to apply to them 
for assistance in the end. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Taking of Nankin— Imperial edicts— Insurrectionary pro- 
clamations — Attitude of the Europeans — ^Progress of the 
insurrection. 

Nankin is in the power of the insurgents 1 The 
victorious army of the Pretender has entered the 
ancient capital of the empire, and there is now an 
emperor in each of the two rival cities, Nankin and 
Pekin ! We do not yet know the details of these 
events, but we can at once foresee their import- 
ance. One of the persons best acquainted with 
China, Sir John Davis, thus appreciates the result 
of such a movement: — 

" To an European fleet this city would be one of 
the most vulnerable parts of the empire, as the 
canal opens into the great river, a little below the 
city, towards the sea. To blockade at once the 
mouth of the canal and of the Yang-Tze-Kiang 
could scarcely fail to distress the empire ; especially 
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Pekin, which is fed by supplies from the southern 
provinces."* 

These lines^ written above twenty years ago, were 
to some extent prophetic When the glorious 
countrymen of Sir John Davis stationed them- 
selves before Nankin, and were thus masters of the 
mouth of the canal, the mandarins humbly made 
submission and sued for peace ; they clearly saw that 
the soldiers of her Britannic Majesty had secured 
the keys of China, and that they could easily starve 
the Emperor in his own palace. 

It must be owned, however, that a Chinese army 
is much less formidable to native soldiers than an 
European one, and that under present circumstances 
they have to deal with enemies whom they can 
fight with equal arms. Moreover, the insurgents 
have now not only the Imperial tigers to dread ; but 
they have a still more implacable foe in the at- 
mosphere which they breathe. Our European arms 
triumph over everything, even the delights of Ca- 
pua; but these hordes, picked up at hap-hazard on 
a march more than 300 leagues in length, cannot feel 
the same sentiments of duty. These men, recruited 
among the inflammable populations of the Kouang- 
Toung, the Kouang-Si, and the Hou-Eouang, and 
joined by thousands of semi-savage Miao-Tze, ex- 

* The passage is from the very instructiYe work, " The 
Chinese/' published by Sir J. T. Davis in 1836.— J. O. 
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died by privations and trained to cupidity^ will not 
be able to struggle against the seducing dangers that 
encompass them. The severe discipline which the 
united kings have imposed upon their troops, has 
triumphed over the cunning of Siu and the valour of 
Ou-lan-tai'; but it will, perhaps, prove impotent 
against the delights of the Kiang-Nan. 

We have tried to give an idea of that firuitful 
soil; we have briefly described that rich country, 
where there is no exception to universal cultivation 
and production. No exception, we say; for even 
the rivulets which disperse the vivifying waters 
through the fields are not unproductive spaces. The 
soil beneath the waters is cultivated, and the current 
rocks the large leaves of the nelumUum — of which 
both the root and the fruit are eatable — or shakes the 
slender stalks of the cyperus esculentusy or the trappa 
bicomis^ both of which produce excellent food. We 
have now to become acquainted with Nankin, the 
rival of Sou-Tcheou-Fou — Nankin, the city of learn- 
ing and of pleasure. 

According to the estimation of a Chinese, nothing 
is beautiful, nothing is good, nothing is graceful, 
elegant, or tasteful, but what comes from Nankin or 
from Sou-Tcheou-Fou. Being essentially a people 
of routine, we French have only one city which 
gives the tone and sets the fashion; the Chinese 
have two. The '^ fashionables" of the Celestial 
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Empire are divided into schools, one of which be- 
longs to Nankin^ the other to Sou-Tcheou-Fou^ and 
we know not which of the two rivals is triumphant. 
As for Fekin^ the city of the Government^ it has no 
voice whatever in matters of taste and pleasure^ but 
merely enjoys a monopoly of ennuu Nankin is the 
residence of the literati, the men of science^ the 
dancers^ the painters, the antiquaries, the jugglers, 
the physicians, the poets, and the courtezans of 
celebrity. In this charming city are held schools of 
science, art, and — pleasure ; for here pleasure itself is 
at once an art and a science. Malte Brun asserts 
that in this learned city there are even an Institut 
and an academy of medicine. None but a geo- 
grapher could spread such a calumny; at Nankin 
there is neither an academy nor academicians. 

The idle rich of every part of the empire go 
alternately to Sou-Tcheou-Fou and Nankin. In 
these two cities they pass their days in the ateliers of 
painters^ or the closets of savants, who, like us, are pos- 
sessed with a mania for gossiping; go to applaud 
the actors of renown, and wind up the evening in 
the company of poets and courtezans. The Kiang- 
Nan is to a certain extent the Italy of China, where 
the great business of life is love and poetry. Parents 
bring up their daughters to profit by their charms. 
Sometimes they sell them to rich mandarins, some- 
times they turn them loose into the world, with 
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H^ix pretty faces and their tfdentSj through which 
they become nearly the gayest womeu in the em- 
pire» always followed by a troop of lovers with foil 
purses. The women of Nankin are not only the hand- 
somest, but also the most elegant women in China. 

At Canton, the mandarin Pan-se-tch^n had two 
doves of Nankin in his harem. They were about 
seventeen years of age, of slight and graceful 
figures, like that of a young girl of thirteen; their 
features were childishly delicate, and they resembled 
those dolls which the artists of our joumaux de 
modes give as specimens of French ladies. Their 
long, black, silken eyelashes, which seemed drawn 
towards the temples, almost concealed their small 
sparkling black eyes, while their narrow mouth was 
like a line drawn with carmine. One had her feet 
compressed, the other wore hers in their natural 
state ; and beautiful they were : with such feet as 
those one ought to walk without shoes, or put 
on slippers of glass I These young girls wore 
round their heads a narrow band of black satin, 
adorned with pearls, garnets, and emeralds. They 
were crowned with flowers of lan-hoa, which emitted 
a most penetrating odour; and their hair, which was 
completely surrounded with this fragrant garland, 
terminated in a top-knot. Their faces were as white 
as milk : in China ladies paint tohitey and these were 
so completely white-washed that they positively 
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resembled the fantastic figures which cover those 
screens and fans in which appear a swarm of young 
flying girls — ^the voluptuous visions of the artists of 
the Kingdom of Flowers. The girls had been very 
carefully educated. They made verses, which they 
sang, and accompanied themselves on the kin, a sort 
of primitive lyre with eight silken strings, which 
vibrate softly on a long sounding board of ebony 
inlaid with ivory. This is the piano of the Celestial 
Empire ; a modest instrument^ differing widely from 
that noisy nuichine which is often so overpowering 
in our saloons at the touch of the most delicate 
fingers. 

Such were the young Nankin girls whom we saw, 
and those travellers who have had the privilege of 
penetrating the Elysium of China give descriptions 
which accord with ours. All the canals of the 
artistic city are covered with elegant boats steered 
by females, and in the centre of these is a pavilion 
securely closed. This is the habitation of yoimg 
girls similar to those we have just described. All 
the furniture of these floating boudoirs is made of 
wood, black and polished as marble, inlaid with silver 
or ivory. Porcelain seats and cane couches are dis- 
tributed about the superb cabin. The Chinese have 
a decided taste for aquatic amusements, and never 
feel their enjoyment complete unless they are 
afloat Hence these luxurious boats are inhabited 
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day and night bj persons who eat> drink, smoke, 
and sleep in them. For people of inferior opulence 
accommodation of less magnificence is provided ; but 
no one is really poor in this soil, which is always 
productive — under that glorious sky which is all 
radiant with light — or along those canals which flow 
beneath the shade of the bamboo, and are perfumed 
by the oha fragrans. 

Hitherto the insurgents have made numerous 
recruits on their route ; now they have reached the 
wealthy Eaang-Nan, they will gain adherents, but 
no more accomplices. Revolutionary attempts, 
whether for good or evil, have this unfortunate 
privilege, that they attract all kinds of desperate 
characters who expect that a change will bring some 
improvement to their condition ; while on the other 
hand, in those favoured countries where comfort is 
generally difiused, an insurrectionary army seldom 
gains many followers. Hence the rebels, though 
they probably command the sympathy of the masses, 
must henceforth only reckon on the effective force 
of their troops, and will have to combat with energy 
not only the Pekin soldiers who are sent against 
them, but also the enervating influence of the focus 
which they have reached. 

We shall now pass in review the events which 
have taken place during the last months of the pre- 
sent year. The first document which we read in the 
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Maniteur of Fekin is an imperial decree relative to 
the death of Siao-tchao-kouei, who took the title of 
Si-wangy or King of the West. According to the 
report of one of the generals, the rebel cluef had 
been killed by the explosion of a cannon, and the 
Emperor ordered that his corpse should undergo a 
retrospective punishment. In the same decree the 
magnanimous sovereign informs his subjects that 
several unfortunate prisoners have had their hearts 
torn out alive, as offerings to the manes of the 
warriors who died fighting in defence of the Im- 
perial power. We giv^e this decree entire, remarking 
that there is about it a tone of barbarity which is 
not likely to enlist the sympathies of civilized 
countries in favour of the despot of Pekin. Such 
decrees can only be dictated by the ravings of im- 
potent rage : — 

** It seems, according to the report of Tchang- 
16ang-ki, that the rebel Siao-tchao-koue'i has been 
killed by an explosion. This man, considered one 
of the most eminent and audacious among the rebels, 
had taken the title of King of the West. When, 
some time ago, Lo-ou and some others were made 
prisoners, they said that the rebel in question had 
been killed by the explosion of a cannon at Tchang- 
Cha, and that his body was buried at Lao-Loung- 
Tan» On this information his body was dug up, 
and its identity being established, it was cut into 

R 
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pieces to serye for an exiunple. Lo^n and his com- 
panions^ to the number of six, had their hearts torn out, 
still palpitating, and these were offered to the manes 
of the officers and the soldiers who died in the battle. 

^' The rebels Houngnneou-tsu^ and others, who 
have carried disorder into the proTinces of the 
Kouang-Si and the Hou-Kouang, are filling up the 
measure of their guilt. Besides the aforesaid Siao- 
tchao-kouei, one Wei-tching, another famous chief of 
the insurgents, has come to a premature end at 
Tching-Tcheou, through the agency of inrisible 
beings. Another, named Che~ta-kai was killed by 
our soldiers in his flight to Ho-Se ; and, accor£ng to 
the testimony of the rebels, Houng-yun-dian has 
vanished, without anyone knowing whither he has 
gone. None are left now but Houng-sieou-tsn^iLy 
Yang-sieou-tsing, and a few others, who trouble tks 
province of the Hcm-P^. Those who are forced to 
follow them are mere flocks of birds in the train of a 
few conspirators. 

^ The chief officers of the army, and the governors 
of provinces, are hereby enjoined to publish pro* 
clamations in order to engage the troops, the 
villagers, the magistrates, the nobles, and the 
people, to combine their efforts for the extermination 
of this impure race. As for those who have been 
forced against their will to follow the rebels, it is 
decreed that if they seize some of these malefactors. 
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and bring them to our camp^ thej BhsXL be not only 
pardoned, but liberallj rewarded. At the present 
moment the grand army is assembled together like 
a mass of clouds collected &om all parts for the 
destruction of the rebels. These miserable wretches 
haye filled up the measure of their wickedness ; they 
are hated alike by gods and men, and cannot 
long escape the punishment they deserre. Bespect 
this." 

This document is followed by another, redolent of 
retrospectiye humanity. Young Hi^n**foung, in his 
letters of pardon, deckres that the officers who fled 
before the enemy at the battle of To-Tebeou, having 
died of a mortal sickness, lie pardons thekr crime I 
But there are other documents betrajring the un- 
easiness with which the omnipotent Empero:^ is now 
visited. He distributes throughout the empire 
prayers addressed to Heaven ; and these acts of coil' 
trition plainly show the anguish of the Court of 
Pekin. It is in the following terms that Hi^n-> 
foung implores the Supren^ Being: — 

'^Filled with dread and apprehension, I humbly 
entreat Heaven to pardon my offences, and to spare 
my unhappy people. May all the officers of the 
court and the provinces awak^i the better feelings 
of their hearts, and devise the best means of averting 
from the people the calamities by which they are 
now afflicted. The students and the people of every 
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locality should also unite their efforts to check the 
enemy and speedily destroy these monstrous rebels. 
They will thus enjoy endless peace and prosperity 
under the benignant protection of Heaven^ while 
we and our officers shall be equally animated with 
feelings of respect and gratitude. We desire that 
the Board of Bites and the high authorities of each 
province shall engrave this decree and publish it on 
yellow paper^ that our intentions may be known 
throiighout the world." 

This public confession — this official ^^mea cuipd^ 
— is not sufficient to solace the heart of the 
monarch; he declares to all his subjects that he 
will pass a night at the altar of Heaven. But^ 
as if he doubted the protection of the gods he in- 
vokes, he avails himself of this occasion to preach 
treachery, and advise murder in the interest of his 
throne : — 

" On the seventh of the second moon (March 21st), 
I, the Emperor, shall pass the night at the altar of 
Heaven, and shall pray with fervour for the peace of 
my subjects, who, from the commencement of the 
rebellion to the present time, have endured heavy 
calamities in the provinces of Kouang-Si, Hou-Nan, 
and Hou-Pe. I am also in deep affliction on account 
of the thousands of people who perished in the city 
of Ou-Tchang; and I most bitterly reproach my 
officers, who, instead of preventing these calamities 
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by efficient measures^ took flight as soon as the 
rebels made their appearance. 

** In the time of the Emperor Kia-king there 
was a rebellion in the Hou-Kouang, which lasted 
many years ; but the people did not flee : the 
courageous villagers united and defended themselves. 
Would it not be better now to give money to the 
brave villagers, to prevail upon them to assemble in 
arms, than to take away what they have already got ? 

^^ Those who follow the rebels do not act from 
their own free wilL If they return to us, we must 
receive them well, for they are my * subjects. All 
the millions that have been lavished, — ^have they 
not been expended to save my people ? Wait till 
my troops have surrounded and destroyed the 
rebels; and then, assuredly, you will have tran- 
quillity. If any one of those who follow the rebels, 
kills their chief, he shall not only be pardoned but 
liberally rewarded. 

** I have frequently reproached myself, and I have 
prayed to Heaven to pardon my sins, to save my 
people, and not to let them suffer any more on my 
account. May all future calamities fall upon my 
head alone." 

Hi^n-foung, however, understands the danger of 
his position. He feels that what is most hated in 

* This transition from the plural to the singular is not un- 
frequent in the Imperial documents. — J. 0. 
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hlm^ ifl hia Tartar origin^ and he makes some attempt 
to obtain pardon for this fault. Scarcely do the 
soldiers of "Kirin" and of **Love" set foot on the 
Chinese territory, than he addresses them with 
severity, recommending them to observe the strictest 
discipline, to be moderate in their demands, to 
respect property, and to treat as brothers the in- 
habitants of the provinces through which they have 
to pass. However, the antipathies of race are 
stronger than Imperial proclamations; and hence 
the Imperial troops take no heed of their master's 
recommendations. The official Gazette of Pekin 
severely blames the General Foung-ch^n, com-- 
mander of the troops of Kirin, who has behaved 
in China as though it were a conquered country. 
He levied contributions on his route ; made extra* 
ordinary demands for horses, carriages, and provi* 
sions ; and— unlucky symptom 1— delayed his march 
for several days, on the plea of sudden indisposition. 
The Emperor, by degrading this officer, appeals anew 
to concord and good feeling ; but this fresh exhorta- 
tion will be no more efficacious than the last. 

The troops of **Barin" and of "Love" form a 
portion of those soldiers of the eight banners who 
once inspired the Chinese with so much terror. 
These regiments were at that time valiant hordes 
led by intrepid chiefs, as sober and as much inured 
to fatigue as the camels of their vast deserts. It 
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is to be feared that thej are now enervated by the 
effeminate habits of China. In the orders given to 
these select corps^ we read with surprise that> after 
every day's march, two days of rest are allowed. 
Can it be that at this urgent moment, when, per- 
haps, the destinies of the Tartar dynasty may depend 
on a forced march, it is necessary to economize the 
strength of the soldiers? Hi^n-foung is exposed to 
two dangers equally formidable, — the hatred of the 
Chinese nation, and abandonment by his natural de- 
fenders, if these should feel dissatisfied. 

There is one thing which the Emperor does not 
economize at all, — ^that is, the blood of his generals. 
The imfortunate Siu has been beheaded; he has 
been punished for not being a man of genius : for not 
having been able, with cowardly soldiers — the dregs 
of the garrisons — to form, at a moment's notice, troops 
equal in valour to those who took the Smala or con- 
quered the Punjaub. The unlucky omen of Canton 
proved to be a providential warning. We ought 
never to laugh at those poor animab which are shut 
up in a tiger's cage, for sooner or later the terrible 
beast kills his companion, — often without anger, 
and because the natural instinct to kill has been 
awakened within him. Sai'-chang-ha has also been 
condemned to death; only his misery is prolonged 
for several months, the Emperor having ordered that 
the execution shall be deferred till after the autumn 
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assizes. This order proceeds from a very ancient 
custom. All executions in China take place in the 
autumn months, except those on account of political 
crimes ; for in such cases all seasons are alike. An 
elaborate philosophical discussion, not altogether 
foreign to our subject, would be required to explain 
the motive of this Chinese arrangement. 

Thus, in the last extremity, the acts of the Em- 
peror may be reduced to these heads: — prayers 
and supplications addressed to old deities, deaf and 
powerless; condemnations, executions, and constant 
appeals to the basest passions — to treachery and 
murder. 

While Hifen-foung is thus perpetually losing 
ground, slipping back into the ruts of the past, and 
giving way to fury and dejection by turns, the in- 
surgents pursue their determined course with that 
calmness and perseverance which are the surest signs 
of strength. They publish new proclamations, in 
which they depict the hateful rapacity of the man- 
darins, the sufferings of the people, and the imbe- 
cility of the young monarch, a captive in the midst 
of eunuchs, women, and courtiers. In one of these 
compositions, which are full of spirit and genuine 
enthusiasm, they make an appeal to old patriotic 
sentiments, and urge their fellow-countrymen to 
throw off the foreign yoke, and restore the national 
dynasty. This manifesto is followed by another of 
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still greater importance. The rebels endeavour to 
inspire the different interests with confidence^ and to 
repudiate all connection with those plunderers who 
in every revolution seem to start from the earth, 
that they may fish in troubled waters, under the 
shelter of a cockade or a flag. This document is too 
important, and contains too much valuable informa- 
tion as to the real character of the insurrection, to 
be withheld from our readers : — 

**Lieou, the chief who founds the dynasty and 
tranquillizes remote districts, having been specially 
charged to promulgate peace in the Kiang-Nan, 
publishes the following proclamation : — 

" An Imperial order having charged General Yang 
and myself to console the people and to punish the 
guilty, we find that our cause spreads in every direc- 
tion with the utmost rapidity, and with irresistible 
power. But while we have beheaded greedy 
magistrates and corrupt officers, we have done 
no harm to honest people. It is nevertheless to 
be regretted that before the arrival of our troops the 
smugglers of salt, and the malefactors of every dis- 
trict, took advantage of the occasion to commit acts 
of plunder and violation. Our General-in-Chief has 
already sent an especial messenger to look out for 
these robbers, to seize them and behead more than a 
thousand of them, in order to give an example to 
the rest. 
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'^Having learned that a great number of these 
marauders are still dispersed about the country in the 
Eaang-Nan, and that thej plunder the citizens who 
retired with their property into the farms and villages 
situated at a distance from the towns, we have, 
consequently, despatched a large number of dis<a* 
plined troops, that they may inquire at every place 
where our army is expected, whether any depre- 
dations are committed there, and likewise ascertain 
the names of all individuals guilty of such crimes. 
When the chief town of the district is taken, 
the accuracy of these reports will be tested^ and 
if the crimes are proved, the inhabitants of the 
guilty viUages will be utterly exterminated, with« 
out distinction of age or sex. The feelings of cle- 
mency with which I, the Commissioner, am pene- 
trated, will not allow me to put any one to death 
without due warning. For this reason, I publish 
this proclamation beforehand, wishing that every one 
may duly regulate his actions, and resist the prompt- 
ings of his cupidity, unless he would be exter- 
minated like the inhabitants of the two villages to 
the west and the north of Ou-Hou. As for you, 
inhabitants of towns, you ought not to leave your 
towns in disorder, so as to run the risk of being phm^ 
dered. When our army arrives, you have only to 
write on your doors the word * Obedient,' and if 
any one of our soldiers causes you annoyance, he 
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shall be immediately beheaded, as an example to the 
others. 

'^Issued in the second moon of the fourth year of 

Human actions resemble each other in every 
country; and in spite of the distance which sepa- 
rates us from China, several of our readers will smile 
at finding in the above proclamation some striking 
points of coincidence with certain acts of our revo- 
lutionary episodes. The protection specially pro- 
mised to all who will write ** Obedient" on their 
gates, and the anticipatory sentence of death passed 
beforehand against robbers, forcibly recall to our 
minds an epoch too recent for its memory to be. 
effaced. However, the peculiarity of the document 
is the proof it affords of the inexorable discipline 
which reigns in the camp of the insurgents ; for, in 
the records of the Chinese army, the repression of 
certain excesses is a thing unknown. The com- 
manding officer says to the soldier, ** Tremble and 
obey," and he does, in effect, tremble and obey ; but 
only on condition that his vices and depredations 
shall be winked at. A Chinese army on a campaign 
treats friends and enemies with most perfect impar- 
tiality, plundering all alike. 

If the repression of the depredations of the 
Chinese army is to date from the era of the feu- 
datory kings and the Emperor Ti^n«t^^ they will 
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have deserved well of their country by this act 
alone. But this is not the only reform the Pre- 
tender hopes to accomplish: while he bides his 
time to effect radical changes, he comes forward 
as the restorer of the ancient good faith and admin- 
istrative probity — as the inexorable judge of cor- 
rupt and corrupting mandarins. To a certain ex- 
tent, he gives guarantees of administrative probity 
already. When a district is occupied by the insur- 
gent army, those who supply the troops are paid 
with debentures, which wiU be duly honoured by 
Ti^n-t^, when he has taken the public treasury. 
Moreover the revolutionary chiefs have paid parti- 
cular attention to the dangers to which weak and 
defenceless creatures are exposed. They no sooner 
arrive at a town than they erect houses of refuge 
for young females, and write over the door this very 
positive notice: **This place is sacred to young 
girls ; whoever has the audacity to cross the thresh- 
old with any evil purpose will be beheaded.'' 

However, in our eyes, these are not the most signi- 
ficant portions of the insurrection. Of late the agents 
of Ti^n-t^ have circulated a document to which we 
especially direct the attention of our readers : — 

** The object of this proclamation is to call upon 
you all to expel the Mantchous at once, where- 
ever they are found, and to await the establish- 
ment of our court at Nankin, where those who pass 
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their examinations with credit will receive degrees 
proportionate to their merit. Let the barbarians of 
other countries remain at a distance for a while^ 
until, after the due submission of the empire, we 
publish a proclamation respecting commerce. As 
for the stupid priests of Buddha, and the jugglers of 
Tao-se, thej must all be put down, and their 
temples and monasteries must be demolished, as 
well as those of all the other corrupt sects. 

**Let every one tremble and obey 1" 

Every phrase of this remarkable document has a 
political value, the import of which we must define. 
First, these intelligent rebels would have it known 
that they are not brutal destroyers ; they set forth the 
elements of their new organization, and they an- 
nounce that, to recruit their administrative force, 
they will open public examinations, at which every 
one shall be classed according to his merits. In the 
second sentence, they advise the Europeans to adopt 
the principle of non-intervention, and to keep apart 
from a contest in which they have no interest at 
stake. Lastly, they address the ** stupid priests of 
Buddha," the "jugglers of Tao-se," and the other 
^^ corrupt sects," to inform them that their temples 
will be demolished, and their religion suppressed. 

Who, then, is the author of this curious proclama- 
tion? Is he a disciple of Confucius, or a member 
of the Chinese Union of Gutzlaff* It is impossible 
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just now to obtain any certain information on this 
point, and we mnst remain in a state of nncer- 
taint J a0 to what is meant by '' other corrupt sects." 
All that we can ascertain is that the insurgents, 
with regard to certain points, are sure to keep their 
word; and unless we are greatly mistaken, one of 
the classic ''wonders'* which we were taught to 
admire on hearsi^ in the days of our childhood, k 
falling beneath the hammer of the iconodasts. The 
Buddhist temples of China suffer in their turn from 
an eruption of the barbarians; the rationalistic tans 
eutoitei of the Celestial Empire lay their hands an 
the works of art which a poetic and fertile supersti- 
tion raised from the earth. These glorious monn* 
ments, and among them the porcelain tower of Nan^ 
kin, are afaready tottering on a base undermined 
by ri^ reformersi We might say that all nations 
throughout the wotld undertake to confirm tins 
melancholy truth, that the victories of ideas are pur- 
chased by the heaviest sacrifices — by the destroction 
of the most remarkable chefs ifoeuvre of the husian 
intellect. Man knows only one method of fighting 
against the past, namely, by overthrowing those 
harmless stones that have been raised by the inspirs* 
tion of the idea against which he contends. As the 
threats of the insurgents are likely to become mat- 
ters of fact, let us cast a glance at the pagoda of 
Nankin — ^that relic of the past, whose degant fid)ric 
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will probablj soon scatter its firagments over the 
ground. This beantifal monument has been described 
to us in these terms by one who has seen it with 
liis own eyes^ and touched it with his own hands : — 

" The tower of Nankin is the magnificent com- 
plement of the pagoda Pao*Ngan-Se« It is of an 
octagonal form, and not less than seventy metres'* in 
height. At a distance it appears entirely white, 
but on approaching it we can discern the variety 
of colours and gilding with which it is covered* 
A laige pedestal of rough hewn marble is the 
base of the monument, round which it fonns a 
broad landing-place, which is readied by some ten 
steps. The large hall, which serves as the ground 
floor to the temple, is about a dozen or fifteen 
metres in depth, and about eight metres in height. 
Above this hall rise successively nine floors, each 
seven metres high, and separated from each other 
by a series of roofs or cormces, whidi project to 
the extent of a metre, and form those angles curved 
upwards, which characterize Chinese architecture. 
An incommodious stfdrcase inside the edifice lends 
to its siunmit, and on every floor is a room of 
less diameter than that below it. The bulk of the 
monument is of common brick, and its thickness is 
four metres at the base, and two and a half at the 
summit. The outside of the walls is covered over 
* A metre is equal to an Engliah yard. 
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with plates of common white porcelain, joined per- 
fectly together. In the lower floors the porcelain is 
merely adorned by a few stamped ornaments, of no 
great depth; but in the upper floors are seen a 
number of niches, in which are placed statuettes 
and idols, apparently gilded. In the middle of the 
hall on each floor is an altar, dedicated to Buddha. 
The spire which surmounts the tower is ten metres 
high. It is composed of a strong stem, roimd which 
a broad spiral piece of iron is twisted, and terminates 
in a large ball, which is said to be of solid gold. The 
height and peculiar brightness of this tower cause 
Nankin to be recognised at a great distance ; and it 
has served as a beacon to the first English and French 
ships-of-war that ascended the Yang-Tze-Kiang." 

When we reflect that the men who thus loudly 
and deliberately proclaim their intention to attack 
this noble work — ^to overthrow a monument which 
is famed throughout the whole world, and which 
generations admire by instinct — are not barbarians, 
reason is astounded at the anomalies presented by 
the human mind. Indeed, not only are the de- 
stroyers not barbarians, but there are savants among 
them who pride themselves on their reputation as 
men of taste. When, as conquerors, the rebels en- 
tered this city of Nankin, which they have pro- 
bably unpoetized by the destruction of its ** won- 
der," they wished to prove themselves worthy to 
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inhabit the Athens of the ^ Flowery Land," and they 
posted on the walls of this city of art and letters 
a proclamation in verse to dissipate the fears of the 
inhabitants. This pompous production would be 
ridiculous enough in France, but in China it proves 
that the insurgents are not without tact and taste. 
Those who aspire to reign by their literary accom- 
plishments, and to establish a court in the most 
learned city of the empire, are bound to prove that 
they themselves are learned, and can appreciate 
the delicacies of language and the refinements of 
art. 

Te people, this announcement is to set your minds at rest, 
And hinder you from fleeing to the East and to the West. 
The hearths and altars of the Mngs — that dynasty sublime — 
Have been usurped by Mantchou hordes until the present time. 
But now we hurl the Tartars down, and raise the Chinese 

throne, 
The greedy crew of magistrates shall perish every one. 
Our deeds are surely virtuous, when Heaven we obey. 
So do not, O ye people, to vain alarms give way. 
Since first our mighty force began to penetrate the land. 
Upon the honest citizen we ne'er have laid a hand. 
The ashes of our ancestors are in your neighbourhood, 
And urged by their example we protect the just and good. 
Against the robbers of the place all due precautions take, 
And do not waste your courage for the vile oppressor's sake. 
At Houang-Tcheou and at Han- Yang many valiant warriors 

fell. 
Because the hardy peasants for their t^praiite femght too well. 

8 
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But though a hundred miUtftiifi shoiJd oppoie us in our coune, 
As dust hy wind is scattered, we shall dissipate their foree. 
When the Kiang-Nan and the Chang-Toung shall at last suh- 

missiYe he, 
You shall all enjoy the hlessings of a long tranquilHtj. 
To these fbw words of warning yon will now attention pay. 
Nor he by disobedience nor by terror kd astray. 

We do not knoir any of the detoila oonnectad with 
the taking of Kanldn. The only ascertained fiatct k, 
the occapation of the eity. At Chang-Hai, how* 
eyer, some dark rumours have been spread* It is 
said that the insurgents assembled together four hun* 
dred Tartar women in a public building, on the pre- 
tence of marrying them to some Chinese, and then 
roasted them alive by setting the building on fire. 
It is also affirmed that the Mantchou officials 
have been subjected to the most dreadM tortures. 
We doubt the truth of these reports, and think 
they are only calumnies invented by the man- 
darins, in the hope of awaking in the hearts 
of foreigners feelings unfavourable to the insur- 
gents. 

The Imperial functionaries now remain isolated in 
the midst of the people ; they feel that they have 
lost aQ hold on the sympathies of the nation, and 
they seek to prolong their existence by means 
of European intervention. For this purpose the 
Tao-Tai of Chang- Hai has invented and ctr- 
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Gulftted this pr oclamai&oa ; ^rhich, it Is affirme^^ 
was posted agaiiiat the w»lh of Sou-Tcheou- 
Fou. 

'^ JjO, oomiaander of the land and sea forces, and 
the gen^^ charged with the pacification of the 
Eastern districts and the subjugation of the Mant* 
ehous, and Houafig, oofmoissarj'-general and xneo^ber 
of the ooiuieU of war, publish together this pro- 
<dai«atioa i'^ 

''0« the 22M fof this jpaoon (Slst March), our 
JBmperor established tihe seat of his goyernment «fc 
Jifankin, haying exterminated the Maiutchou robbers, 
without leaying so much as « dog or a iowh The 
Chinese officers, Lou-kien-yng (Goyernor of the 
city) and his adherente^ hanging made thw sub- 
mission, our Emperor has not dome any mjuiy to 
A single indiyidual of the people. In a few days our 
grand anny will be at Sou-Tcheou, Soung-Kiang, 
Tchang-Tcheou^ aad Tch^n-Kiang. The inhabitants 
of these districts ^uld be aware that our superior 
officers, who are deeply yersed in astrology, haye 
ascertained that the Gceat Bear is now in its apogee 
oyer Eaang-Nan, and that the star Yenus is at the 
altitude of Soung-Siazig^ The ignoble foreigners 
of Chang-Hai are not worthy to be r^^arded aa 
men ; and it is difficult to affirm that there will be 
no fighting eyen at Chang^Hai. The inhabitants of 
Tchang-Tcheou and of Tchdn-Eliang haye nothing 
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to fear; but the honest folks of Sou-Tcheou and 
Soung-Kiang (the district in which Chang-Haa is 
situated) will retire a few hundred U into the 
country, if they desire to be safe. The subjects of 
the preceding dynasty are the children of the 
new Emperor; we, therefore, ought to give th«n 
timely warning to take care of themselves. When 
our Emperor has definitively established his govern* 
ment, we shall publish a special proclamation to 
recall the people to their homes, and to ui^e 
them to resume their usual occupations, as well 
as their studies for the literary examinations. 
Let every one impress these orders on his 
mind. 

" Published in the fourth year of Ti^n-t^, on the 
24tb of the third moon (2nd April)." 

The foreign residents, who have long been ac- 
quainted with Chinese duplicity, perceived at once 
that this production was a forgery, and the treacher- 
ous act did not lure them into any imprudent 
manifestations. The Chinese, however, are con- 
summate masters in the Punic war of lying and 
slander. They spread a second net for the bar- 
barians ; and this time obtained at least the appeal^ 
ance of success. 

The mandarins are convinced that, if the Christians 
remain calm spectators of the combat, the Tartar 
dynasty will falL They have, therefore, long sought 
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to compromise the foreigners in the eyes of the in- 
surgents ; and now^ with the aid of commercial cu- 
pidity, they have partially obtained their end. We 
have already said that the Tao-Tai of Chang-Hai 
had enrolled under the yellow flag some larchas of 
Macao, and had purchased a vessel of an American 
firm. This vessel is an old recdving-shipy called the 
Science^ and belongs to the firm of Bussell, who have 
not sold but let it to the Tartar agent, at the mon- 
strous rate of 50,000 piastres per month. When 
this old vessel sailed up the Yang-Tze-Kiang to- 
wards Nankin, the emissaries of the Tao-Tai gave 
the rebels to understand that the foreign residents 
were lending their assistance to the Imperial au- 
thorities. There was, at once, a great commotion in 
the insurgent camp; menaces were uttered against 
the foreigners, and the insurgents swore they would 
be revenged for this abandonment of a neutral policy 
— the only policy suitable to foreigners. 

Unfortunately, an unlucky coincidence increased 
the fear of the insurrectionary army; and, to a 
certain extent, justified its exasperation. Mr. Mar- 
shall, the American plenipotentiary, prompted by an 
inopportune curiosity, took it into his head to sail up 
the river in the Susqtiehanna steamer. The rebels, 
perceiving the long streaks of smoke issuing from 
the funnel of the American steamer, fell into a 
violent rage ; they seized, it is said, the Governor of 
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Nankin^ whom they had spared hitherto, beheaded 
him, set his head on a bamboo, and planted this hof" 
rible trophy on the ramparta of the city, as a bloody 
defianee to the barbarian^. 

This crime was the only result of the imlucky ex- 
pedition of Colonel Marshall, who returned to 
Chang-Hai, saying, that he had been obliged to 
turn back on account of the Susquekanna drawing 
too much water. The foreign residents, on receiv- 
ing this intelligence, dreaded the consequences of the 
expedition of the Science; but it was ascertained 
that this unfortunate vessel had run aground off 
Tchen-Ejang-Fou, and had been abandoned by the 
crew. 

Under these difficult circumstances, a man of great 
courage and resolution offered to proceed to the camp 
of the insurgents, and ask the chiefs how they were 
disposed towards the Christian nations. Mr. Mea- 
dows, the interpreter of the English consulate, set 
off alone on the 9th of ApSril ; intending either to go 
to Sou-Tcheou-Fou, or by way of the Imperial canal 
to visit the generals of Ti^n-td at Nankin. This act 
of devotion on the part of Mr* Meadows is one of 
the most interesting epiatodes of the insurrection. 
Hereafter, we shall certainly have an account of 
his interview with the insurgents 5 but while we 
are awaiting the result of his courageous under* 
taking, we may state that there is not a man 
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worthy of the name^ who ought not to offer up 
prayers for the safety of the brave English inter- 
preter. 

In the mean while great uneasiness is felt at 
Chang-HaL These complications plunge the foreign 
residents into a state of the most cruel difficdity; 
but &r from being cast down^ the heroes of this 
industrial community unite together for the common 
safety^ and with that tact whidi is the characteristic 
of men of superior race, they dexterously avail them- 
selves of every circumstance to secure the future 
safety of their little colony. For this purpose they 
surround their factories with a wall of defence, 
around which they dig a deep moat, and mark out 
a line of fortification ; thus shielding the territory of 
the Christian nations from all danger of a sudden 
attack. Certainly, a noble spectacle is presented to 
the world by this little group of merchants, who, 
isolated amid a crowd of enemies, rely only upon 
their own energy to defend themselves. 

Although all interest is now chiefly centred in 
the eastern extremity of the empire, we receive 
letters from Canton, Macao, and Hong Kong, which 
are full of curious details. Our correspondents are 
unanimous in blaming the imprudent conduct of die 
American plenipotentiary, the speculation of the 
firm of BusseU, and even the expedition of the 
Portuguese meroeuMries. They think that these 
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individual acts will be productive of hann to 
foreigners; and that Ti^n-t^ will be revenged on 
all the residents for the faults and impolitic cupidity 
of a few. Moreover, our correspondents, who but 
a few months ago described the insurrectionary 
movement as a mere act of bravado of no import- 
ance, have suddenly changed their opinion. Ti^n-t^ 
is now, in their eyes, the chief of a national revolu- 
tion, which nothing can restrain. 

The Kouang-Si, which was supposed to have been 
freed from the rebels, has once more fallen into their 
power ; and in the Kouang-Toung, the department 
of Kou6i-Tcheou, and the city of Lei-Tcheou-Fou, 
opposite Hai-Nan, are occupied by their troops. 
While these things are going on at the gates of 
Canton, the population of this large city loudly pro- 
claims its sympathy with the new dynasty ; and prays 
with all its might for the overthrow of the Man- 
tchous. These sentiments are so popular in this 
province, that the magistrate of Ho-Ping-Hein, 
and a colonel of the Imperial troops, have been 
assassinated by the people, because they attempted to 
oppose the departure of a convoy with ammunition for 
the insurgents. In all the great cities hatred against 
the Tartars is openly displayed under the very eyes 
of the mandarins. The young men of fashion join 
the opposition by cutting off the tail, and adopting 
the costume of the time of the Mings. In &ctj the 
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revolutionary impetus is so strong, that even those 
of our friends who are least favourable to the 
insurgent cause, begin to regard the overthrow 
of the throne of Hi^n-foung as an established 
fact. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

State of parties in China— Is li^n-t^ the legitiinate descendant 
of the Mings ? — Prophetic rebuses. 

The preceding pages were written when the Hong 
Kong journals of the 22nd of April reached us. 
One of the Anglo-Chinese papers states, that on the 
departure of the schooner lona^ from Chang-Hiu> 
on the 12th of April, there was a current report 
in that citj that the Imperial troops had driven the 
insurgents out of Nankin. Notwithstanding the 
authority of the journal which contains this intelli- 
gence, we do not believe it is correct The rea- 
sons for our disbelief are these : the number of the 
paper which contains the details of the defeat of 
Ti^n-t^'s generals also tells us that the Tao-Tai 
of Chang-Hai has published a proclamation to in- 
spire the people of his district with fresh courage. 
In this official document he said that General Eouan- 
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young was at Tan- Yang, and that he expected, on 
the 12th of April, to fall upon the rebels, and make 
short work with them. 

On the other hand, aoGording to the letters re- 
ceived from the camp of the united kings, it was 
asserted that the Tartar troops had invested the 
new conquest of the insurgents, and that a general 
action was to take place on the above date. The 
correspondent of the China Mail, while furnishing 
us with this intelligence, explains a Chinese cus- 
tom which does infinite honour to the chivalrous 
feeling of this people^ but of which we did not 
suppose it capable. A general action does not often 
take place in China, excepting a rencontre has been 
agreed upon bj the belligerent parties. 

Now, if the attack on Nankin took place on the 
12th of April, the result of the battle could not pos- 
sibly have been known on the same day at Chang'^ 
Hai, which is eighty leagues distant from that cele- 
brated city. In China, electric telegraphs are not as 
yet known, and even carrier pigeons are not em- 
ployed in the Imperial service. It is just possible 
that the battle may have taken place before the day 
in question, but even in that case we do not believe 
that the victory of the Imperialists has been so com- 
plete as is asserted. The affidrs of the Pretender 
are now in such a prosperous way, that the success 
of his cause has nothing to fear from the loss of a 
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battle. It would require a series of unprecedented 
reverses to ruin his hopes. 

The insurrectionary army comprises two elements, 
which cannot be annihilated by the mere turn of a 
die ; one is the personal character of the soldiers ; the 
other is the spirit by which it is animated. The 
Tartar soldiers cannot destroy the former at a blow ; 
while the spirit and intelligence of the rebels 
makes them superior to the principles upon vvhich 
the power of Hi^n^foung is based. Ti^n-t& has re- 
cruited his partisans among the most intrepid and 
turbulent populations of the empire^ and a con- 
siderable number of the officers in command are from 
Canton. These formed a portion, for the most part, 
of the intrepid and undisciplined bands which, during 
the opium war, signalized themselves by their hatred 
against the '^ barbarians," and who once dared, al- 
most unarmed, to attack the English soldiers in 
front ; rushing upon a battalion with such fury, that 
they forced it to form itself into a square, and even 
then they precipitated themselves on this living wall, 
bristling with steel, determined, if possible, to break 
it. But at this moment a mirade took place like 
those which were seen by the Homeric heroes; 
a thick cloud enveloped the two armies, and the 
combatants, thus become invisible, ceased to de- 
stroy each other. On the following day, when the 
storm had passed over, the Chinese proceeded en 
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masse towards the point which the English had oc- 
cupied the evening before; but the latter had 
changed their position during the night. The gue-- 
rillasy therefore, finding no enemy to fight, remained 
in the full conviction that their valour had fright- 
ened away the English ; and, since that time they 
have incessantly celebrated this great feat of arms 
in the language of the gods, and also of the bar- 
racks. 

However, the chiefs have picked up some notions 
of the European art of war, and are perfectly 
capable of resisting, not only the best troops of the 
empire, but also the Tartar troops. Nor is this the 
only advantage on the side of Ti^n-tfe's soldiers. 
Not only is their military education superior to that 
of the tigersy but they have also been prepared by a 
gradual and somewhat traditional initiation, for the 
work they are now performing. To make ourselves 
understood, we must revert to the secret societies of 
China; and as in such cases we prefer reljring on 
a competent authority, we borrow from the former 
Governor of Hong Kong, Sir John Davis, what he 
has written on the subject : — * 

** The fraternities which are most dreaded by the 
Government of China, are those secret associations, 

♦ " The Chinese," vol. ii. p. 14.— J. O. 
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under varioiu namesy which combine for purposes 
either religious or political, or perhs^ both together. 
Of the first description, the sect of the * Water-lily' 
(a sacred plant), and that of the ^ Incense-bumers,' 
are both denounced in the sevendi section of the 
Shing-yu ; and with them is confounded the Soman 
Catholic worship, under the same prohitHtiooeu The 
present weak state of the Oovemment renders it 
particularly jealous of all secret societies, as well as 
cruel and unrelenting in punishing th^ leaders. 
But the chief object of its dread and persecution is 
the Triad Society, of which some description was 
pyen in 1823, by Dr. Milne. The name eeems to 
imply that when Heaven, Earth, and Man, eomlnne 
to favour thenv they shall succeed in subyerting the 
Tartar dynasty. " 

*^ In October 1828, a paper, <^ which i3a^ foUowiag 
is an exact translation, was found in the ProteetaAt 
burial-ground at Macao, by a gentleman in l&e cchb- 
pany's service, who» understanding the meaning of 
it, sent the production immediately to the mandarin 
of the district, with whom he happened to be ac- 
quainted, and who entreated that the matter might 
not be made public, as he should be severely pun- 
ished for the mere discovery of such a seditious 
paper within his district : — 
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^^^Yast was the central oation— flourishing the heavenly 

dynasty, 
A thousand regions sent tribute — ^ten thousand nations did 

homage, 
But the Tartars obtained it by fraud, and this grudge can now 

be assuaged.' 
Enlist soldiers, procure horseeH-dlsplay aloft the flowery 

standard; 
Raise troops and seize weapons — let us exterminate the 

Mantchou race.* 



*' Dr. Milne's account of the Triad Society, whose 
nature and objects he took some pains to investi- 
gate^ is so curious as to deserve particular notice. 
The name of this association means * The society of 
the Three united/ that is of Heaven^ Earth, and 
Man; which, according to the imperfect notions and 
expressions of Chinese philosophy, imply the three de^ 
partments of nature. There is a well-known Chinese 
cyclopoedia, arranged under these three heads. In 
the reign of Kia-king, about the commencement of 
the present century, the Triad Society, under an- 
other name, spread itself rapidly through the pro- 
vinces, and had nearly succeeded in overturning the 
Government. In 1803 its machinations were frus- 
trated, and the principal leaders seized and put to 
death; the official reports stating to the Emperor 
that ^ not a single member of this rebellious frater- 
nity was left alive.' But the fact was otherwise. 
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for they still existed, and with a view to secresy, 
adopted the name which they at present bear. 

" The objects of the association appear at first to 
have been allied to something like Freemasonry, and 
to have aimed simply at mutual aid and assistance ; 
but, as the numbers increased, their views degene- 
rated from the laudable ends of reciprocal benefit to 
violence and robbery, the overthrow of goveminent, 
and the acquisition of political power by the expulsion 
of the Tartar dynasty. In foreign countries, as at 
Batavia, Singapore, and Malacca, the real or pre- 
tended branches of the association exist, and their 
objects are mutual defence, as well as plunder and 
other dishonesty. They engage to defend each 
other from the attacks of police-officers, and to assist 
members of their society in escaping from justice. 
If any one feels himself injured, the others take part 
in his quarrel, and help him to revenge himself. 
Still, the professed design is merely benevolent, as 
appears from their motto, which is a distich, with 
this meaning : 

** ^ The blessings mutually share, 
The woe reciprocally bear.* 

^' The management of the combination is vested 
in three persons, who are denominated ko, elder 
brethren, in the same manner that Freemasons style 
each other ' brother.' Of their internal discipline 
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Dr. Milne could obtain little information. The 
society's regulations are said to be written for 
greater security on cloth^ which in any emergency 
may be thrown into a well or otherwise concealed 
for a time. 

^^ The ceremony of initiation is said to take place 
at night. The oath of secresy is taken before an 
idol^ and a sum of money given to support the 
general expense. There is likewise a ceremony 
called *Kouo-Kiao,' 'passing the bridge,' which 
bridge is formed of swords, either laid between 
two tables, or else set up on the hilts, and 
meeting at the points in form of an arch. The 
persons who receive the oath take it under the 
bridge, and the yi-ko^ or chief brother, reads the 
articles of the oath, to each of which an affirmative 
response is given by the new member ; after which 
he cuts off the head of a cock, which is the usual 
form of a Chinese oath, intimating, ' Thus perish all 
who divulge the secret' Some of the marks by 
which they make themselves known to each other 
consist of mystical nimibers, of which the chief is 
the number three. Certain motions of the fingers 
constitute a class of signs. To discover if one of the 
fraternity is in company, a brother will take up a 
tea-cup, by its cover, in a particular way with three 
fingers, and this will be answered by a correspond- 

T 
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ing eigiL They have a ocHmnoii seal^* oonaistiiig 
of a pentagonal figure, in which are isficiibed 
certain characters in a sense understood only by die 
initiated. 

^' Except in their dangerous or dishonest principles 
the San4io-ho£i bear a considerable resemblaiiee to 
the Society of Freemasons. They even pretend to 
carry their origin back to remote antiquity, under 
another name. The members swear at their initia- 
tion to be fraternal and benevolent, which corre- 
sponds with the engagement of the fireemasons. 
Another point of resemblance is in the ceremonies 
of initiation, in the oath, and the solenmity of its 
administration. These are so striking as to merit 
tiie attention of such as deem the history of Free- 
masonry worthy of inrestigation. Dr. Milne goes 
on to observe that tiie signs, particularly the use of 
the fingers, as fiur as is known or conjectured, appear 
to bear a resemblance. * Some have affirmed,' says 
he, ' that the great secret of Freemasonry consists in 
tiie words liberty and equality, and if so, certainly the 
term Eiong-H (brethren) of the Triad Sodety may be 
explained as implying tiie same idea.' " 

* This is cnrioiuly rendered by MM. Calleiy and Yvan,— 
*' Us ont on dieu^ &c. In their version of the above extract, 
which is here reproduced from the book itself, the expressions, 
wiih which Shr J. T. Davis vituperates the rebels, are generally 
softened.*^ J. 0. 
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Sir John Da^is might have added that the forms 
used by the sodetj of the United Three have to 
some extent penetrated the ordinary habits of life. 
Thus at Malacca, Singapore, and Java, when a Earo« 
pean has a transaction with the Chinese, and sus- 
pects their integrity, he obliges them to make their 
contract while he cuts off the head of a cock in thdur 
presence. Th^e is no instance that an oath made 
in this form was ever violated. 

Now, the armies of Ti^n-t^ are abnost wholly 
composed of members of the three associations of 
wlndi Sir John Davis gives us an account; and 
which are now united by a common hatred against 
the Tartar dynasty. Nevertheless their opposition 
would have remained latent for i^es, if two cir- 
cumstances had not led to a violent outbturst of their 
feelings. 

When the English commenced their expedition 
against China, the Government attempted to kindle 
the popular passions, and create a national move- 
ment fatal to foreigners. For this purpose it en- 
couraged popular assemblies, sent hired orators into 
the chief towns on the coast, who preached the holy 
league with a vigour worthy of our own barbarous 
times. The success of this expedient surpassed 
the hopes of its projectors ; the people swore to 
defend tiie empire in its integrity, and shouted 
aloud for arms; and China had her armed dubs^ 
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and her authorized democratic meetings, without 
anything of the kind being suspected in Europe. 

However, British valour soon calmed this effer- 
vescence. The *' fire-ships" and the ** blazing 
gourds" (bombs) made the enthusiastic populace 
think more coolly, and they stopped prudently at 
home. However, when the war was over, the popular 
assemblies resumed their sittings, and the Govern- 
ment orators were succeeded by numerous speakers 
of an opposite tendency. These, in fervid discourses, 
accused the ruling power of negligence and stu- 
pidity ; and the very men who would have taken the 
whole merit of a victory to themselves, did not hesi- 
tate to throw all the responsibility of a defeat upon 
the Emperor. Xhe fanatics of the secret societies, 
who had dexterously placed themselves at the head 
of these assemblies, took advantage of the national 
humiliation to awaken the sentiments of hatred that 
the people had cherished for centuries against the 
foreign dynasty, and preached the expulsion of the 
Mantchous. 

Even at that time, the Court of Pekin would 
willingly have suppressed the commotion it had 
caused ; but it hesitated : the clubs had terrified it. 

Something, however, was still wanting to the 
enemies of the Mantchous to enable them to excite 
the masses : hatred against a dynasty is not always 
sufficient to produce a revolution. The want was 
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supplied by the conquerors. The Chinese "men 
of letters" at Canton^ who had hitherto cared but 
little for the social organization of the West^ wished 
now to be initiated into the manners and customs 
of their conquerors. For this purpose they made 
themselves acquainted with the Protestant ministers^ 
whom they had hitherto neglected ; and it was 
about this time that Gutzlaff formed his celebrated 
Chinese Union. From this time a certain number 
of disciples of Confucius became adherents of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chang-ti. Being thus members of 
the great Christian family, they entered anew the 
Chinese catacombs ; but they were now armed cap- 
A'pie to wage a double war against the authority of 
the Tartars. 

While writing this history, we are often asked 
whether Tidn-td is really a descendant of the 
Mings. We cannot give a direct answer to that 
question, but in de&ult of exact data we will state 
what is the general feeling of the Chinese on the 
subject. They do not care to have a royal legiti- 
macy like the legitimacy of a private family. It is 
right that the heir of a merchant should be the son 
of his ostensible father, but in a more exalted sphere 
there is no such obligation. . The heir of a dynasty 
is only so far legitimate that he continues the work 
of his ancestors, and represents the ideas, principles, 
and feelings^ which animated his race. 
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If Tl^-t^ restore political probity, if be free his 
country firom rapacious mandarins, if he establish 
liberty, if he secure the rights of all, he will prove 
himself the legitimate descendant of the great dynasty 
of the Mings ; but if he do not realize these ezpeo- 
tations — ^if, when he ascends the throne, he appear as 
a mere rot faineant — ^posterity will deny his legitimacy. 
At the present moment, however, the Chinese 
Pretender is the representative of progress; he i^pears 
as a reformer, lamenting abuses, and inspiring hope 
in those that suffer, and confidence in the rich and 
learned. His auxiliaries, the five feudatory kings, 
who are all enlightened persons, being at the same 
time disdples of Confucius, and Protestants or 
Deists, fight against barbarism with the sword, and 
attack the superstitions of Buddhism, proclaiming 
a purer morality and the doctrine of the Unity of 
God. Hi^*foung, on the other hand, does not at 
all understand the change that has taken place in 
the mind of his people, and he fights against his 
adversaries, the innovators, with the weapon of 
judicial punishment. His ministers, who are ig- 
norant and false, and his generals, who are cowardly 
and rapadous, deceive him without compunction. 
They propose no useful measures, but to revive the 
dejected spirits of their young master, they impu- 
dently tell him of the pretended miracles that have 
been worked in favour of his cause. 
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Another misfortune of Hi^n-fonng consists in 
this : that he gives evidence of those bad feelings-^ 
of that old leaven of barbarism — ^which is natural to 
the Chinese, and which is still fermenting in the 
bo8c«ns of his agents. We, who have personally 
known these fat smiling mandarins, lovers of pleasure 
and good cheer, were at first inclined to believe 
that, in accordance with the ftmdamental axiom o^ 
their philosophy, they were bom kind and humane. 
We certainly saw them deal a few cuts with the 
bamboo as they went along ; but we did not think 
they could have used without compunction the axe 
of the executioner. But the public places, trans- 
formed into shambles, where a hundred heads are 
lopped off daily — men locked up in cages, like 
wild beasts, and wretched victims whose hearts 
are torn out alive — have greatly changed our 
opinion, and have inspired us with a profound 
horror for a government that can order such atro- 
cities. Certainly, the cause of Hi^n-foung may 
still prove triumphant, but our natural feelings seem 
to desire a contrary result; and we seem to comply 
with a sentiment of humanity when we predict the 
downfall of the Tartar dynasty. 

We may add that, in England, every one who 
has any relation with China is of opinion that the 
dynasty of the Miogs is approaching its termination, 
la France M. X. Baymond^ one of our travelling 
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companions, proves by some articles in the Jmsmel 
Des Debats, which are, in many respects, very re- 
markable, that Hi^n-foung cannot resist the torrent 
by which he is carried away. In China, the Eev. 
Dr. Macgowan, a man of superior mind, a skilful 
physician, and an assiduous student of the Chinese 
language, has written a book, entitled, ^^The Ex- 
piring Dynasty and the Bising Dynasty in China.'' 
If these predictions are not realized, many suj^erior 
minds will have shared the same erroneous view; 
but it appears more likely they will be fulfilled^ 
for justice is generally triimiphant in the end. 

Revolutions in China are not accomplished at 
once. Hence, from all that we can learn, the final 
triumph of Ti^n-t^, or of Hidn-foung, will not be 
attained without many vicissitudes. But the opinion 
most prevalent in China is that the insurgents will 
triumph; and we would add, that this opinion is the 
result of the sympathy felt for their cause. 

We shall now end our labours by transcribing 
a letter which we have received from Macao by the 
last mail. This letter is from a very sensible and 
serious man. He is not only a scholar such as we 
have in the west, but a " man of letters," who might 
aspire to the degree of Sieou-tsai. He is, in fact, 
one of those remarkable individuals who are only 
found in Macao, and who, while they belong to two 
races, are equally respected by the yellow and the 
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white. This letter^ therefore, may be received with 
perfect confidence ; — ^the author sees affairs from a 
disinterested and unprejudiced point of view, and 
consequently sees them well. As for the little anec- 
dote which closes this narrative, we can only say, 
that the book of which our friend speaks really exists, 
and that we have had a copy in our own hands. 

" Maoao, April 22, 1853, 
'* A great political and religious epoch has arrived 
for China, and we may fairly say, that a small spark 
has kindled a great flame. Half a dozen barefooted 
vagabonds of obscure origin, and moved by personal 
interest alone, formed a league of which the Govern- 
ment at first took no notice. Their number perpetually 
increased, and they gained partisans after the manner 
of ancient Kome. By degrees, although they seemed 
to be mere adventurers, they became revolutionists, 
then patriots, and ultimately heroes, proclaiming 
nothing else than the foundation of another dynasty. 
Their armies have crossed the broad Chinese empire 
from west to east, sweeping every obstacle before 
them. They are now masters of Nankin, which they 
intend to make the seat of the new government, 
because this city was the residence of the ancient 
dynasty of the Mings, of which the new Emperor 
professes to be the legitimate descendant. 

** Nothing can resist this overwhelming torrent; 
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there has not been a angle battle in which the La- 
perialistfl have not been defeated. 

" The intention of the inBiugents is to march 
against Pekin ; and it is possible that now while I am 
writing, that city is in their power. In their official 
documents, the revolutionary chiefs protest that 
they have two objects in view: the expulsion of 
the Tartars, and the destruction of pagodas and 
bonzes, to replace them with temples and ministers 
of the true God. Nor have they confined them- 
selves to mere promises. They have already 
razed all the pagodas on their passage, and have 
put to death a great number of bonzes and bou" 
zestes. 

" These events make a deep impression here, and it 
is generally one of satisfaction; for it is believed that 
the triumph of Ti^-t^ would be that of the Christiaii 
influence also. 

*^ With you, sceptical nations as you are, re- 
volutionary epochs are epochs of enthusiasm, of 
absolute fidth, during which the imagination con- 
templates the marvellous: it is the same thing in 
China. At the present moment every one desires 
to penetrate the future. Magicians are consulted, 
cabalistic books are turned over, and prophecies are 
commented upon, that we may learn what destiny 
Heaven has in store for us. I must tell you an* 
anecdote ccmnected with this subject, which has 
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made a deep impression upon me, and with which 
I would have you acquainted in all its details. 

''Yesterday, when we had received the news of the 
taking of Nankin, I took a walk in the Fraya Man- 
duco, meditating on this important event I was 
on the sea shore, watching the motions of the waves, 
when I saw passing near me the physician Lo-se, 
whom you know. His countenance wore a melan- 
choly expression, and he was so deeply absorbed in 
thought that he walked regardless of the shelter of 
his fan. I went up to him, and casting a glance at 
the long tail which hung majestically down his 
back, I said jestingly — 

'''That is an useless ornament, friend Lo-se; 
you must now cut off that elegant superfluity.' 

"To my great surprise, the doctor exhibited no 
horror at my remark, which a little while ago woidd 
have shocked him terribly, but looked at me with an 
expression of resignation, and without uttering a 
word. 

" ' What is the matter ?* said L 

" ' Nothing,' was the laconic answer. Then, after 
a few moments' silence, he added : ' Could you spare 
me a few moments V 

"'Certainly; 

" ' Then come home with me.* 

"Without saying a word, we proceeded to his 
father's store. On reaching the threshold of the 
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shop, Lo-Be, like a well-educated Chinese, iehhn 
tchina (bowed his head) before the small idol placed 
to the left of the entrance, and we went up to the 
first floor. Here my conductor closely examined 
the apartment, and then closed the door. After 
these preliminaries, he stooped down at a small 
alcove, took an old dilapidated chest from under his 
bed, and drew out of it a book, yellow with age, and 
half eaten by worms. 

« * What is that V I asked, eagerly, 

'* ' This,' he replied, in a solemn tone, ^ is the 
ftiture.' 

'''The deuce!' I exclaimed. ' Did it cost you 
much?' 

" A serious Chinese is a rarity ; but a mournful 
Chinese is a perfect phenomenon : judge then of my 
astonishment, when the doctor said to me in a dismal 
voice — 

** * It has cost me nothing yet ; but it may cost 
me my life. Better would it have been, perhaps, 
if the white ants had devoured the relic. This book 
is the Book of Prognostics. It was composed by 
a soothsayer during the Mongol dynasty of the 
Yu^ns. The penalty of death is attached to its 
ownership; for it contains, in an allegorical form, 
the future history of our country.' Turning over a 
few leaves, Lo-se then added: ' You see these three 
pages ; they relate to the succession to the throne.' 
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. *'I turned over the book, — which contained a 
few figures, not coloured, and possessing very little 
interest . as works of art-— even Chinese art, — ^and 
handed it back to Lo-se, without making any re- 
mark whatever. 

*^* Well,' said he, 'what do you think of it?' 

** * I can say nothing about it,' I replied, ' for I 
understand nothing/ 

" * How is that ? It is very plain.' 

*' 'Possibly ; but it will be plainer still when you 
have explained to me what these figures mean.' 

" * Such an explanation would be almost high trea- 
son,' cried Lo-se: *no matter: begin with the first 
page, and teU me what you see.' 

" ' I see a very bad print, representing a cavaKer 
riding under the gate of a city.' 

"*GoodI Proceed.' 

*'*I see, on the second page, a junk filled with 
people.' 

«' Right,— goon.' 

"*I now see a very ugly bonze, placed on all 
fours, on a very lean buffalo.' 

*' * Bight again ; do you understand now ?' 

'*' Indeed I do not,' I exclaimed with impa- 
tience. 

** * Well, then, listen to me,' said the doctor, ap- 
proaching me, and almost whispering into my ear. 
^ I have told you that these three pages relate to the 
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fidl of dynasties^ and ike saoceBsion ta the throne. 
The horseman paseing under the gate represents the 
chanioter Tchin, which is composed of men, a door, 
and ma, a horse. Now Tchdn was the name of 
the first person who rose against the Mongols, and 
who was the cause that the IMings succeeded them. 
If the Mongols had read this hook, and put to 
death every hody named Tch^n, they would have 
been still on the throne.' 

^ ' But that would have been a yiolent measure/ 
said I. 

'''Not a word/ said Lo-se, angrily. 'An old 
junk, filled with people, is called in China, Meat- 
tcheou, which is the name of the Tartars, who over- 
threw the Mings. As for the last allegory, it is 
as transparent as the waters of the Blue Biver in 
autumn.' 

"'Transparent though it be, I can see nothing 
but a bonze lying upon a buffido.' 

"'Good; that is the name of those who will 
expel the Mantchous. The bonze represents the 
god Fo; the position on all-fours is called 2an, and 
a buffido is called su Altogether that makes Fo' 
lan-sL The Fo-lan-si will expel the Tartars.' 

'* ' What 1 the French f ' I exchdmed, laughing. 

"'Yes — ^yes,' replied Lo-se, 'the Fo-lan-si; it is 
written thus.' 

"Now, my finend, these are Chinese rebuses. 
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Commumcate this prediction to your countrymen, 
it may stimulate them anew to the path of victory 
and conquest. 

^'Nay; my opinion, my friend, is that it is the 
i^irit of Christianity which will overthrow Hi^n- 
foung. This spirit has been chiefly difiused by the 
Fo-Ian-si through China; and once again the oracle 
will prove right**' 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER* 

BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

Sir George Bonham's proceedings— Interview of Mr. MeadowB 
with the insurgent chiefs at Nankin— Sir George Bonham*8 
account — Religious ideas of the insurgents — " The Tri- 
metrical Classic** — Mr. Meadows* account of the insurgents 
and their chief— Capture of Amoj. 

The narrative of MM. CaJlerj and Yvan ends, 
properly speaking, with the sixteenth chapter. The 
report mentioned in the seventeenth chapter, that 
the insurgents had been beaten out of Nankin, by 
the Imperial forces, proves fallacious, and thus the 
opinion of the French authors is confirmed. 

The departure of Mr. Meadows, on the 9th of 
April, which MM. Gallery and Yvan term, **one 
of the most interesting episodes of the insurrection," 

* The authorities for the facts in this " Supplementaiy 
Chapter** are the local journals, private commercial letters, 
and, above all, the Parliamentary '* Papers respecting the 
Civil War in China,** printed in August 1853.— J. O. 
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but the result of which was unknown at the time 
"when they concluded their narrative, did not lead 
in the first instance to any important result. He 
reached Sou-Tcheou on the 10th, Tchang-Tcheou, 
on the Grand Canal, on the 13th, and Tan- Yang on 
the 14th ; but when at the latter place, he found the 
canal so shallow, that he could proceed no further, 
and therefore returned to Chang-Hai (Shang-hae). 

The foreign residents at Chang-Hai were much 
tranquillized by the arrival of her Majesty's steam- 
ship Hermesy on the 21st of March, with Sir George 
Bonham, the British Plenipotentiary, who visited the 
place to ascertain how far the accounts connected 
with the progress of the rebellion were to be relied 
upon, and to determine whether interference on the 
part of the English would be justifiable. This fact 
seems to have escaped the attention of MM. Callery 
and Yvan. 

After a short stay at Chang-Hai*, Sir George 
Bonham, acting on the information brought back by 
Mr. Meadows, proceeded, in company with that 
gentleman, up the Yang-Tze-Kiang in the Hermes, 
On the morning of the 26th of April, he arrived off 
Tch^n-Kiang-Fou, which was in the possession of 
the insurgents, and the forts and junks at anchor 
opened fire upon the steamer. The fire was not 
returned ; but a note was despatched to the city, to 
the effect that the English maintained a neutral 

u 
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porition^ and merely desired to obtain information. 
In the mean while two schooners directed by the 
Tao-ta'i, and some twenty-five lorchas, all under the 
Chinese flag, availed themselves of the presence 
of the Hermes to make an attack on Tch^n-Ejang; 
the fight was continued while the steamer pro- 
ceeded to Nankin, which she reached on the follow- 
ing day. 

At Nankin, the Hermes was again fired upon, and 
again a note was sent, which caused the firing to 
stop. Mr. Meadows, who went on shore, was taken 
to a public office, and there held a conversation for 
some time with two insurgent *' princes," of which 
the following is his official report : — 

** About an hour or two after the Hermes dropped 
anchor at Nankin on the 27th of April, 1853, 1, in 
conformity with instructions, landed, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Spratt, and requested to be con- 
ducted to the highest authority to whom immediate 
access could be obtained. After about half an hoar's 
walk, led by one or two volunteer guides, and smv 
rounded by numbers of the insurgent troops, we 
were stopped in front of a house in the northern 
suburb. Our attendants here ranged themselves in 
two rows, forming an avenue of ten or fifteen yards 
in length from the door of the house to ourselves. 
Two persons clothed in yellow silk gowns and hoods 
then appeared at the threshold, and the soldiers 
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Bbojtt called on me to kneel. This I reftued to 
do, but advanced, and uncovering told the two per- 
sons that I had been sent by Her Majesty's Fleni-- 
potentiary to make inquiries and arrangements 
respecting a meeting between him and the chief 
authorities at Nankin. As they retreated into the 
house without giving any reply, while the summons 
to kneel was being continued and Mr. Spratt was 
called on by words and gestures to lay aside his 
sword, I, after recommending that gentleman to dis- 
regard the requisition, deemed it advisable to follow 
the chie& without awaiting invitation. I accord- 
ingly entered the house, and, advancing to the q>ot 
where they had seated themselves on the only two 
chairs within sight, ^sun infoormed them of the pur- 
pose for which I had come. Before I had well 
finished I heard scuffling and angry shouting at the 
door behind me, and the chiefs crying out, * Ta I ' 
' Beat ! ' two or three of their armed followers com- 
menced beating the man who had been most pro- 
minent in guiding us there. One of the chiefs, 
whom I subsequently ascertained to be known as 
the Northern Prince, then asked if I worshipped 
* God the Heavenly Father ? ' I replied that the 
English had done so for 800 or 900 years. On this 
he exchanged a glance of consultation with his com- 
panion (the Assistant Prince), and then ordered 
seats to be brought After I and my companion 
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had seated ourselves, a oonversatioii of considerable 
length ensued between myself and the Northern 
Prince, the first in rank of the two ; the other, the 
Assistant Prince, listening and observing atten- 
tively, but saying nothing to me directly, and only 
making a short remark when looked to or addressed 
by his superordinate. The conversation on my 
part was turned chiefly on the number and relative 
rank of the insurgent chiefs, and on the circum- 
stances under which they would be prepared to 
meet Sir George Bonham ; but I also explained, as 
authorized, the simple object of his visit, viz.^ to 
notify the desire of the British Government to 
remain perfectly neutral in the struggle between 
them and the Mantchous, and to learn their feelings 
towards us, and their intentions in the event of 
their forces advancing on Shanghae. I explained 
to him that we had no, concern with the square- 
rigged vessels, lorchas, and other craft, that had fol- 
lowed the Hermes into Chin-Keang ; also that the 
proclamations of the Mantchou officials, stating that 
they had engaged the services of a number of 
foreign steamers, were false, in so far as British 
vessels were included ; and that though we could 
not prevent the sale of English craft, private pro* 
perty, more than the sale of manufactures generally, 
such craft, after sale, were not entitled to the use 
nf the national colours. 
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"To all this the Northern Prince listened, but 
made little or no rejoinder ; the conversation, in so 
far as directed by him, consisting mainly of inquiries 
as to our religious beliefs, and expositions of their 
own. He stated that as children and worshippers of 
one God we were all brethren ; and after receiving 
my assurance that such had long been our view also, 
inquired if I knew the 'Heavenly Rules' (Teen 
teaon). I replied that I was most likely acquainted 
with them, though unable to recognise them under 
that name, and, after a moment's thought, asked if 
they were ten in number. He answered eagerly in 
the affirmative. I then began repeating the sub- 
stance of the first of the Ten Commandments, but 
had not proceeded far before he laid his hand on 
my shoulder in a friendly way, and exclaimed, * The 
same as ourselves! the same as ourselves!' while 
the simply observant expression on the face of his 
companion disappeared before one of satisfaction, as 
the two exchanged glances. He then stated, with 
reference to my previous inquiry as to their feelings 
and intentions towards the British, that not merely 
might peace exist between us, but that we might be 
intimate friends. He added, we might now, at Nan- 
kin, land and walk about where we pleased. He 
spoke repeatedly of a foreigner at Canton, whom he 
named Lo Ho Sun, as being a 'good man.' He 
described this person as one who cured the sick 
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without remuneration^ and as haying been recently 
home for a short period (Dr. Hobson, medical mis- 
sionary?) He recurred again and again^ with an 
appearance of much gratitude, to the circumstiuice 
that he and his companions in arms had enjoyed 
the special protection and aid of God, without which 
they could nerer have been able to do what they 
had done against superior numbers and resources] 
and alluding to our declaration of neutrality and 
non-assistance to the Mantchous, said, with a quiet 
air of thorough conviction, *It would be wrong 
for you to help them ; and, what is more, it would 
be of no use. Our Heavenly Father helps us^ and 
no one can fight with Him.' 

** With respect to the proposed meeting, he pointed 
to one of his officers standing near, and said the 
latter would come on the following day to guide any 
who might choose to come to an interview. I re* 
plied that such an arrangement might do very well 
for myself and others, but that Sir Geoi^e Bonham 
was an officer of high rank in her Britannic Ma- 
jesty's service, and could certainly not proceed to 
any meeting unless it were previously settled where, 
by whom, and how he was to be received. ' How- 
ever high his rank may be,' was the reply, *he 
cannot be so high as the persons in whose presence 
you are now sitting.' And I could obtain nothing 
]»ore definite than that the reception would take 
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place in a *yamun' in the city, and that we should 
liave no cause to take objections to the station of 
the personages met. I said I should make my report 
to his Excellency accordingly, but could not answer 
for his landing. In reply to my inquiries respect- 
ing the Taeping Wang, the Prince of Peace, the 
Northern Prince explained in writing that he was 
the 'True Lord' or Sovereign; that *the Lord 
of China is the Lord of the whole world; he is 
the second Son of God, and all people in the whole 
world must obey and follow him.* As I read this 
without remark, he said, looking at me interroga- 
tively, 'The true Lord is not merely the Lord 
of China; he is not only our Lord, he is your 
Lord also.' As I still made no remark, but merely 
kept looking at him, he did not think fit to insist 
on an answer, and, after a while, turned his head, 
and began talking of other matters. His conversa- 
tion gave great reason to conclude, that though his 
religious beliefs were derived from the writings, or 
it might even be the teachings of foreigners, still he 
was quite ignorant of the relative positions of foreign 
countries, and had probably got most of his notions 
of international dealings from the Chinese records 
of periods when the territory of the present empire 
was divided into several states." 

Having informed the Princes in writing that any 
injury to the British property at Chang-Hai would 
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be resented^ Sir George Bonham left Nankin. As 
the Hermes passed Tch^n-Kiang-Fou^ she was again 
fired upon by the insurgents in that city, and, on 
this occasion^ she returned the fire. An apology now 
arrived from the chiefs, who attributed the fire to 
a mistake on the part of the officer in charge of 
the batteries, and the Hermes returned to Chang-Hai 
in safety. 

Sir George Bonham's account of the insurgents at 
Nankin is as follows : — 

^^I found the insurgents had established a kind 
of government at Nankin, consisting, in the first 
place, of Taeping, the Sovereign Ruler, who is sup- 
posed by the believers of the new sect (if such do 
really exist) to hold the position or rank, either 
spiritually or in a corporeal sense, of younger bro- 
ther of Our Saviour. There was little attempt at 
mystery as to Taeping's origin on the part of the 
insurgents, — it was admitted by several parties 
that he was a literary graduate of the Canton 
province, who, being disappointed in his literary 
honours, took to what the Chinese are in the habit 
of calling ^strange doctrine,^ that is, he studied 
the missionary tracts, copies of which were pro- 
cured, there can be little doubt, from the late 
Dr. GutzlaiTs Union. Taeping and his small nu- 
cleus of adherents then embarked in this insurrec- 
tion, and, after three years' perseverance and gene- 
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ral success^ they ended by capturing Nankin and 
Chin-Keang, where we found them in full force. 
Under this Sovereign Ruler are the five Princes 
above alluded to^ first and second ministers^ and a 
host of so-called mandarins — most of whom are Can- 
tonese. I should not estimate their force of real 
fighting men at less than 25,000 ; though I believe 
that of the original number who started from Kouang- 
Si, not more than 7,000 are now with Taeping." 

On the whole, the result of Sir George Bonham's 
expedition is confirmatory of MM. Gallery and 
Yvan's opinion, that the insurgents are in reality 
favourably disposed towards the Europeans; and 
that all reports to the contrary have been devised 
by interested mandarins. A diflSculty, however, lies 
in the notion that the chief of China is chief of 
all the rest of the world ; and that this notion is not 
lightly entertained by the insurgents is evident from 
the following document, sent by them to Sir George 
Bonham, during his stay off Nankin : — 

" We, Prince of the East, Yang, the Honae 
teacher, and the Master who rescues from calamity 
(an ecclesiastical title). Principal Minister of State, 
and Generalissimo ; and 

" Prince of the West, Seaou, Assistant Minister 
of State, and also Generalissimo, both subjects of 
the Celestial dynasty, now under the sway of 
Taeping, truly commissioned by Heaven to rule> 
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hereby issue a decree to the distant English^ who 
have long recognised the duty of worshipping 
Heaven (Grod), and who have recently come into 
the views of our royal master^ eepecially enjoining 
upon them to set their minds at rest, and harbour no 
unworthy suspicions. 

'' The Heavenly Father, the Supreme Lord, the 
Great God, in the beginning created heaven and 
earth, land and sea, men and things, in six days; 
from that time to this the whole world has been one 
family, and all within the four seas brethren ; how 
can there exist, then, any difference between man 
and man ; or how any distinction between principal 
and secondary birth? But from the time that the 
human race has been influenced by the demoniacal 
agency which has entered into the heart of man, . 
they have ceased to acknowledge the great benevo- 
lence of God the Heavenly Father in giving and 
sustaining life, and ceased to appreciate the infinite 
merit of the expiatory sacrifice made by Jesus, our 
Celestial Elder Brother, and have, with lumps of 
clay, wood, and stone, practised perversity in the 
world. Hence it is that the Tartar hordes and 
Elfin Huns so fraudulently robbed us of our 
Celestial territory (China). But, happily. Our 
Heavenly Father and Celestial Elder Brother have 
from an early date displayed their miraculous power 
amongst you English, and you have long acknow- 
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ledged the duty of worshipping God the Heavenly 
Father and Jesus our Celestial Brother^ so that the 
truth has been preserved entire^ and the Gospel 
maintained. Happily^ too^ the Celestial Father^ the 
Supreme Lord and Great God, has now of His in- 
finite mercy sent a heavenly messenger to convey 
our royal master, the Heavenly King, up into 
heaven, and has personally endowed him with power 
to sweep away from the thirty-three heavens demo- 
niacal influences of every kind, and expel them 
thence into this lower world. And, beyond all, 
happy is it that the Heavenly Father and Great 
God displayed His infinite mercy and compassion 
in coming down into this our world in the third 
month of the year Mowshin (1848), and that Jesus, 
our Celestial Elder Brothei:, the Saviour of the 
world, likewise manifested equal favour and grace 
in descending to earth during the ninth month of 
the same year; where, for these six years past, 
they have marvellously guided the affairs of men, 
mightily exhibited their wondrous power, and put 
forth innumerable miraculous proofs, exterminating 
a vast number of imps and demons, and aiding our 
Celestial Sovereign in assuming the control of the 
whole empire. 

" But now that you distant English ' have not 
deemed myriads of miles too far to come,' and ac- 
knowledge our sovereignty, not only are the 
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soldiers and officers of our Celestial dynasty de- 
lighted and gratified thereby, but even in high 
heaven itself our Celestial Father and Elder 
Brother will also admire this manifestation of your 
fidelity and truth. We therefore issue this special 
decree, permitting you, the English chief, to lead 
your brethren out or in, backwards or forwards, in 
full accordance with your own will or wish, whether 
to aid us in exterminating our impish foes, or to 
carry on your commercial operations as usual ; and 
it is our earnest hope that you will, with us, earn 
the merit of diligently serving our royal master, and, 
with us, recompense the goodness of the Father of 
Spirits. 

" Wherefore we promulgate this new decree of 
(our Sovereign) Taeping for the information of 
you English, so that all the human race may learn 
to worship our Heavenly Father and Celestial Elder 
Brother, and that all may know that, wherever our 
royal master is, there men unite in congratulating 
him on having obtained the decree to rule. 

" A special decree, for the information of all men, 
given (under our seals) this 26th day of the 3rd 
month of the year Kweihaou (1st May 1853), under 
the reign of the Celestial dynasty of Taeping, 

" Note. — The authority from which this document 
emanates has established a new calendar, making the 
year to consist of 366 days, divided into twelve 
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months of thirty and thirty-one days. Their present 
year commenced on the 4th February 1853, their 
second month on the 7th March, and their third 
month on the 6th ApriL" 

It is needless to state that this claim to supremacy 
on the part of the Chinese is rejected in the most 
express terms by Sir George Bonham. 

From the information obtained by means of this 
expedition, it will be found that the narrative of 
MM. Gallery and Yvan requires correction in a few 
particulars. 

In the first place they treat the religious produc- 
tion which they give in Chapter XIV. as a spurious 
piece of " Methodism." Now it turns out that this 
proclamation is a shorter version of a religious 
pamphlet, entitled (from the circumstance that each 
line contains three words) the *^ Trimetrical Glassic," 
which was one of a set of twelve pamphlets ob- 
tained by Sir George Bonham, and given by him 
to the Rev. Dr. Medhurst for supervision and trans- 
lation. About the authenticity of this ^^ classic,'^ 
there seems to be no doubt whatever, and its 
*^ Methodism," or, as we should say, its puritanical 
tone, is even more decided than that of the shorter 
version published in the French book. The pam- 
phlet is sufficiently important, and sufficiently different 
from the shorter proclamation, to be given here 
entire. 
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The great God 

Made heayen and earth ; 

Both land and sea 

And all things therein. 

In six days, 

He made the whole : 

Man, the lord of all. 

Was endowed mth glory and honour. 

Every seyenth day worship, 

In acknowledgment of HeaYen*8 fayour : 

Let all under heayen 

Keep their hearts in reyerenoe. 

It IB said that in former times, 

A foreign nation was connaapded, 

To honour God; 

The nation*8 name was Israel. 

Their twelve tribes 

Removed into Egypt ; 

Where Grod fiivoured diem. 

And their posterity increased. 

Then a king arose, 

Into whose heart the devil entered ; 

He envied their prosperity. 

And inflicted pain and misery. 

Ordering the daughters to be preserved. 

But not allowing the sons to live ; 

Their bondage was severe. 

And very difficult to bear. 

The great God 

Viewed them with pity. 

And commanded Moses 

To return to hjs family. 

He conunanded Aaron 



N 
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To go and meet Moses : 
When both addressed the King, 
And wrought divers mirades. 
The King hardened his heart, 
And would not let them go ; 
Wherefore God was angry, 
And sent lice and locusts. 
He also sent flies, 
Together with frogs, 
Which entered their palaces. 
And crept into their ovens. 
When the King still refused. 
The river was turned to blood ; 
And the water became bitter 
Throughout all Egypt. 
Qod sent boils and blains. 
With pestilence and murraiii; 
He also sent hail, 
Which was very grievoiu. 
The long still refusing, 
He slew their first bom ; 
When the king of Egypt 
Had no resource ; 
But let them go 
Out of his land. 
The great God 
Upheld and sustained them. 
By day in a doud, 
By night in a pillar of fire. 
The great God 
Himself saved them. 
The Eing hardened his heart. 
And led his armies in pursuit: 
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But God was angry 
And displayed his majesty. 
Arrived at the Bed Sea^ 
The waters were spread abroad : 
The people of Israel 
Were very much afraid. 
The pursuers overtook them, 
But God stayed their course ; 
He himself fought for them, 
And the people had no trouble. 
He caused the Bed Sea 
. With its waters to divide ; 
To stand up as a wall, 
That they might pass between. 
The people of Israel 
Marched with a steady step, 
As though on dry ground. 
And thus saved their lives. 
The pursuers attempted to cross, 
Their wheels were taken off; 
When the waters closed upon them, 
And they were all drowned. 
The great God 
Displayed his power, 
And the people of Israel 
Were all preserved. 
When they came to the desert, 
They had nothing to eat, 
But the great God 
Bade them not be afraid. 
He sent down manna, 
For each man a pint ; 
It was as sweet as honey. 
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And satisfied their appetites. 

The people lusted much, 

And wished to eat flesh, 

When quails were sent, 

By the million of hushels. 

At the mount Sinai, 

Miracles were displayed ; 

And Moses was commanded 

To make tables of stone. 

The great God 

Gave his celestial commands. 

Amounting to ten precepts, 

The breach of which would not be forgiven. 

He himself wrote them, 

And gave them to Moses ; 

The celestial law 

Cannot be altered. 

In after ages. 

It was sometimes disobeyed, 

Through the devil's temptations. 

When men fell into misery. 

But the great God, 

Out of pity to mankind. 

Sent his first bom son 

To come down into the world. 

His name is Jesus, 

The Lord and Saviour of men, 

Who redeems them from sin. 

By the endurance of extreme misery. 

Upon the cross. 

They nailed his body ; 

Where he shed his precious blood, 

To save all mankind. 

X 
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Three days alter lua death 

He rose from the dead : 

And during forty days 

He diseoorsed on heavenly things. 

When he was ahont to aseend. 

He commanded his disciples 

To communicate his-Groepel, 

And proclaim his revealed will. 

Those who helieve will be saved. 

And ascend up to heaven ; 

But those who do not believe, 

Will be the first to be condemned. 

Throughout the whole worid 

There is only one God (Shang-le) ; 

The great Lord and Ruler, 

Without a second. 

The Chinese in eariy ages 

Were r^;arded by God; 

Together with foreign states. 

They walked in one way. 

From ^e time of Pwan-koo 

Down to the three dynasties 

They honoured God, 

As history records. 

Thang of the Bhang dynasty 

And Wan of the Chow 

Honoured God 

With the intentest feeling. 

The inscription on Tliang*8 bathing-tub 

Inculcated daily reno vatiwi of mkui ; ' 

And Grod commanded him 

To assume the government of the empire. 

Wan was very respectful. 
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And intelligently served God; 

So that the people who submitted to him 

Were two out of every three. 

When Tain obtained the empire, 

He was inflEttuated with the genii, 

And the nation has been deluded by the devil, 

Forthe last two thousand years. 

Seuen and Woo, of the Han dynasty, 

Both followed this example ; 

So that the mad rebellion increased, 

In imitation of Tsin's misrule. 

When Woo arrived at old age 

He repented of his folly, 

And lamented that fnnn his youth up, 

He had always followed the wrong road. 

Ming, of the Han dynasty. 

Welcomed the institutions of Buddha, 

And set up temples and monasteries, 

To the great injury of the country. 

But Hwuy, of the Sung dynasty, 

Was still more mad and infatuated. 

For he changed the name of Shang-te (God) 

Into that of Yuh-hwang (the pearly emperor), 

But the great GtxL 

Is the supreme Lord 

Over all the world. 

The great Father in heaven. 

His name is most honourable. 

To be handed down through distant ages : 

Who was this Hwuy, 

That he dared to alter it? 

It was meet that this same Hwuy 

Should be taken by the Tartars; 
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And together with his son 

Perish in the northern desert. 

From Hwuy, of the Sung dynasty, 

Up to the present day, 

For these seven hundred years, 

Men have sunk deeper and deeper in error. 

With the doctrine of God 

They have not heen acquainted ; 

While the King of Hades 

Has deluded them to the utmost 

The great Grod displays 

Liberality deep as the sea; 

But the devil has injured man 

In a most outrageous manner. 

God is therefore displeased. 

And has sent his Son 

With orders to come down into the world. 

Having first studied the classics. 

In the Ting-yew year (1837) 

He was received up into heaven. 

Where the affairs of heaven 

Were clearly pointed out to him. 

The great God 

Personally instructed him, 

Gave him codes and documents, 

And communicated to him the true doctrine. 

God also gave him a seal. 

And conferred upon him a sword. 

Connected with authority, 

And majesty irresistible. 

He bade him, together with his elder brother, 

Namely Jesus, 

To drive away impish fiends, 
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With the co-operation of angels. 

There was one who looked on with envy, 

Namely, the king of Hades ; 

Who displayed much malignity. 

And acted like a devilish serpent. 

But the great God, 

With a high hand, 

Instructed his Son 

To subdue this fiend ; 

And having conquered him, 

To show him no favour. 

And in spite of his envious eye. 

He damped all his courage. 

Having overcome the fiend, 

He returned to heaven. 

Where the great God 

Gave him great authority. 

The celestial mother was kind. 

And exceedingly gracious, 

Beautiful and noble in the extreme, 

Far beyond all compare. 

The celestial elder brother's wife 

Was virtuous, and very considerate, 

Constantly exhorting the elder brother, 

To do things deliberately. 

The great God, 

Out of love to mankind, 

Agam commissioned his Son 

To come down into the world ; 

And when he sent him down. 

He charged him not to be a&aid. 

I am with you, said he. 

To superintend every thing 
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In the MowHdiin year (1848). 

The Son was troabled and dirtresBed, 

When the great God 

Appeared on his behalf. 

Bringing Jesns with him. 

They both came down into the world ; 

Where he instnicted his Son 

How to sustain the weight of govemment. 

God has set up his Son 

To endure for ever, 

To defeat c(»Tnpt machinations, 

And to display majesty and authority. 

Also to judge the world. 

To divide the righteous from the ¥ricked ; 

And consign them to the misery of hell, 

Or bestow on them the joys of heaven. 

Heaven manages every thing, 

Heaven sustains the whole : 

Let all beneath the sky 

Come and acknowledge the new monarch. 

Little children. 

Worship God, 

Keep his commandments, 

And do not disobey. 

Let your minds be refined, 

And be not depraved ; 

The great God 

Constantly surveys you. 

You must refine yourselves well. 

And not be depraved. 

Vice willingly practised 

Is the first step to misery. 

To ensure a good end, 
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Yon miist make a good beginmng ; 

An error of a halr^s breadth 

May lead to a discrepancy of 1,000 le. 

Be careful about little things, 

And watch the minute springs of action ; 

The great God 

Is not to be deceived. 

Little children. 

Arouse your energies. 

The laws of high HeaTcn 

Admit not of infraction. 

Upon the good blessiogs descend. 

And miseries on the wicked ; 

Those who obey Heayen are preserved, 

And those who disobey perish. 

The great Gk)d 

Is a spiritual Father; 

All things whatever 

Depend on him. 

ThegieatGod 

Is the Father of our s]^ts; 

Those who devoutly serve him 

Will obtain blessings. 

Those who obey the &thers of thdr fledi 

Will ei^oy longevity; 

Those who requite their parents 

Will eertainly obtain hapjnness. 

Do not practise lewdness. 

Nor any uncleanness; 

Do not tell lies ; 

Do not kill and slay; 

Do not steal ; 

Do not covet; 
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The great God 

Will strictly carry out his laws. 

Those who ohey Heaven's commands 

Will enjoy celestial happiness ; 

Those who are grateful for diyine faYOurs 

Will reoeiye divine support. 

Heaven hlesses the good, 

And curses the had ; 

Little children, 

Maintain correct conduct. 

The correct are men. 

The corrupt are imps. 

Little children. 

Seek to avoid disgrace. 

God loves the upright, 

And he hates the vicious ; 

Little children. 

Be careful to avoid error. 

The great God 

Sees every thing. 

If you wish to enjoy happiness, 

Refine and correct yourselves. 

The above document ^ves no reason to suppose 
that the insurgents are otherwise than orthodox 
Confucians^ with a superstructure of spurious 
Christianity. While Buddhism is stigmatized, not 
a word is uttered against the ancient Chinese phi- 
losopher; and the Emperor Tsin, from whom the 
reign of diabolical delusions is dated, is the same 
Emperor who is infamous in Chinese tradition for 
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Ills attempted destruction of the works of Confucius. 
The supposition that the insurgents are still Con* 
fucians reconciles the *' Trimetrical Classic," with the 
production contained in MM. Callery and Yvan's 
fourteenth chapter, in which the neglect of those 
who have studied Confucius and Mencius is cited as 
one of the grievances suffered under Tartar rule, 
and illustrations are borrowed from one of the '' five 
classical books." ** 

We may also surmise from the information now 
before us, that MM. Callery and Yvan have been 
led to ascribe too much importance to the power 
of Ti^n-t^. Not only does it seem to be ascertained 
that Ti^n-t^ died some time ago, but also that the 
present chief, the " King Pacificator," is the Chinese 
'* Messiah," mentioned in the *' Trimetrical Classic." 
Now, if we refer to the confession of Ti^n-t^ at the 
time of his supposed execution, which is contained 
in Chapter X., we find that Houng-siu-tsiuen, after- 
wards called Tai'-ping (King Pacificator) is mentioned 

* A remark of Sir J. T. Davis may be aptly cited here :— 
" Wliatever the other opinions or £uth of a Chinese may be, 

he takes good care to treat Confucius with respect 

As Confucianism is rather a philosophy than a religion, it can 
scarcely be said to come into direct collision with religious per- 
suasions. The Catholics got on very well until they meddled 
with the civil and social institutions of China.**— 2^ Chinete^ 
'±45. 
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as the leading intellect of the enterprise, and CTen 
aa an object of jealousy to li^n-t^ Thb docamait 
is treated bj MM. Gallery and Yvan as a foigeiy, 
but at all events the foi^er seems to hare been 
well acquainted with the relative position of the 
rebel chie&y so completelj does the '^ confession" 
hannonixe with the importance given to Tai-ping 
in the ''Trimetrical Classic.'' 

At the same time it must be admitted that a new 
difficulty arises ; from the following details commu- 
nicated by Mr. Meadows, in a letter to Mr. Alcodc, 
consul at Chang-Hai', but for the authenticity of 
which he does not vouch : — 

''The person of whom we hear as claiming the 
Imperial throne under tiie title of Ti^n-t^, died 
some time back. His surname was Choo, that of 
the Mings, the last Chinese djmasty, of whom he 
declared himself a descendant. His son, a youth of 
two or three-and-twenty, is now the acknowledged 
head of the insurrectionary movement, claiming the 
throne imder the title of Taeping. He is assisted 
by a number of able counsellors, chiefly literary 
gentry, who found their legitimate path to distinc- 
tion barred by the mal-administration of the Mant- 
chous, and also ex-mandarins who had conceived 
themselves unfairly deprived of their rank. Among 
the latter is an ex-prefect of Chang-chow, a depart- 
ment in the north of this province, who had been 
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degraded and banished to Kouang-Si. The inauigent 
army is diyided into five grand corps, each distin- 
gnished bj an uniform of a different colour (said 
to be blue^ green, red, black, and white). The 
head-dress in all cases is that of the Ming dynasty, 
i. e.y the hair is allowed to grow to the length of two 
or three inches over the whole head, but no queue 
or tail retained at the back. The men receive a 
fixed pay, said not to be very high, but to be issued 
with a punctuality quite unknown in the Mant- 
chou armies. A strict discipline is maintained, and 
all informants concur as to the circumstance that 
officers rigidly carry out in battle the military role 
of cutting down all who fly, or who hesitate to ad- 
vance to the attack. In two or three cities where 
the inhabitants turned out to resist their entrance, 
they put every living being to the sword, man, 
woman, and child ; but in other cases, where depu- 
tations of elders have waited on the leaders to 
render submission, the troops have not been allowed 
to enter. It is said that great numbers of the 
landed proprietors have made submission as the 
insurgent army has advanced northward, by getting 
their title-deeds re-indorsed to them in the name of 
the new dynasty, on payment of a fee to the civil 
branch of the administration." 

This statement of the youth of Tai-ping, and 
that he is the son of Ti^n-t^, seems not only at 
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▼ariance with his supremacy in the ^^ Trimetrical 
ClassiCy" but also with the description of him by 
MM. Gallery and Yvan, who, in Chapter XTV., 
describe him as a man of forty, considerably older 
than Ti^n-t^. 

However, as we have said, this sonship of Tai- 
ping is one of the facts for which Mr. Meadows 
dotB not vouch. If we set it aside, the fair inference 
would be that Tai-ping was the prime mover of 
the enterprise throughout, and Ti^n-td was a kind of 
roifainSant in the hands of a despotic " mayor of the 
palace." 

In their opinion of the magnitude and importance 
of the rebellion, MM. Gallery and Yvan have 
proved themselves admirably correct ; and it should 
be borne in mind, that they formed that opinion 
when the progress of the insurgents had but just 
commenced, and when every effort was made to sup- 
press the truth. The insurgents, or, as the Anglo- 
Ghinese papers now call them, the ^^ patriots," have 
not only retained possession of Nankin, but on the 
18th of May, captured Amoy, one of the five ports 
opened to foreigners, under the Treaty of Nankin. 
This, which was their first operation under the eyes 
of Europeans, is thus described in a letter from an 
eminent commercial firm at Amoy, dated the 19th 
of May : — 

'^ On the 14th instant the authorities notified the 
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Snglish Consul of the near approach of some Sy500 
rebels, who on that day, it became known, had in* 
vested Hai-Teng, a walled town, about twelve miles 
up the Chang-Chow river, and beheaded the chief 
mandarin of the place. Various rumours as to the 
direction which the rebels would take went about, 
and it appeared most probable that they would go 
to Chang-Chow, and not come here at once, where 
they might fear the opposition of foreign vessels. 
On the 15 th, the opium store-ships were, at the re- 
quest of the English Consul, moved into the inner 
harbour, to be in readiness to protect more effec^ 
tually the residents, some of whom sent their valu- 
ables on board ; yet many were loath to believe that 
the rebels would come, while some even doubted the 
existence of any organized rebel force in this neigh- 
bourhood, supposing the men spoken of to be bands 
of thieves, of whom large numbers are always on the 
river. On the evening of the 17th it was suddenly 
reported that during the night 2,000 to 3,000 rebels 
would arrive ; the shops were all closed earlier than 
usual, and the Hai-kwan and Hai-fiing,' it was after- 
wards found out, with their dependents, left their 
offices. 

" That such a force could be conyeyed down the 
river BO expeditiously appeared incredible, and few, 
if any, believed the landing would take place ; and 
at the same time it was said the Taow-kai, who has 
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been at Chin-Chow for some weeks, would snive 
during the night with l^OOO men^ and that if he 
readied first, the entrj of the rebeb into the city 
wonid be frustrated ; and piobablj, as the Taow*ku 
is very popuhur with the natiyes, a compromise 
would have been come to* Much anxiety prevailed 
all night ; every one in the town seemed to be 
awake. Till half past four a« H. of the 18th all i^ 
mained quiet, but about that time large numbers of 
boats of all descriptions and sizes, bearing red flags 
and filled with men, were descried i^pproaddi^ 
each extremity of the town. The Chinese Admiral 
got his fleet under weigh, and kept up an ineffective 
fire on the boats ; but, whether owing to the want of 
wind or inclination, the junks kept a good distance 
off, so the landing of the rebels was ahnost unop- 
posed. The first boats could scarcely have reaebed 
the shore when it became evident that nearly all the 
wharf coolies, boatmen, policemen, and labourers of 
Amoy belonged to the rebel army, and only waited 
the arrival of the leader to appear as such. The 
public offices in the suburbs were immediatdy 
broken open and sacked— one or two of them were 
burned ; but this dangerous way of destroying them 
was not, we are happy to say, employed, save in ike 
outskirts. The destruction of the Custom-hoaae, 
from its proximity to the foreign hongs, was a scene 
of interest to the inhabitants of the latter ; and the 
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sjfirtematie nuumer in which the Custom-house and 
the residence of its shrofis were sacked^ without the 
slightest injury being offered to any of the neigh- 
bouring houses, attracted much notice; the work 
being performed by men apparently of the lowest 
order, armed with knives, spears, and matchlocks, 
smd whose appearance would justify the belief that 
they were an infuriated mob let loose for the pur- 
pose of destroying the town ; yet, they carefully 
avoided any injury to private houses, showing that 
some most effident system of control is kept up by 
the society. The Taow-tae did not arrive, and 
though the city continued to hold out, the natives 
never seemed to doubt its submission to the rebels ; 
it appears, besides, many members of the society 
were introduced previously into the city ; the gar- 
rison had nearly all joined the society, and only 
waited a £Etvourable occasion to open the gates and 
admit the rebel force. A slack desultory fire was 
kept up tiU about noon, when it became quiet. 
Probably, fatigue and hunger dictated the propriety 
of a short truce. An hour or two later the garrison 
opened the gates and allowed the rebels to enter un- 
molested, joining with them, so that the mandarins 
were quite helpless ; but no desire to capture them 
seems to have existed ; for, while the four gates were 
thrown open, only by three did the rebels enter, the 
fourth being left purposely to &cilitate the escape of 
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anj who wished — a privilege they all ayiuled them*- 
Belves of. About this time the Admiral^ with most 
of his junks, retreated round the island to sea, and 
has not since returned. Several of the junks he I^ 
behind have been burned. The rebels from the main 
land continued to pour in in large numbers, while 
thousands of the inhabitants joined their band, all 
armed, and every party carrying a flag. Shortly 
after it was known that the rebels were in possesinon 
of the citadel, a party of foreigners proceeded thither 
to see how matters were being conducted. After 
being admitted into the city, they were allowed to 
vifdt the different public buildings without the 
slightest molestation ; and while in the city, the 
chief of the rebel force promised them to send a 
guard to protect the foreign hongs against plunder, 
which it was feared they would be much exposed to 
at night The streets, both inside and outside the 
walls, are literally crowded with rebels, but no 
sign whatever appears of injury to a single private 
house. A large body of rebels patrolled the streets 
last night, and to-day everything appears quiet; 
most of the shops in this neighbourhood are open, 
and confidence appears returning among the natives, 
while the foreigners are at a loss to account for the 
quiet and orderly manner in which the rebels con* 
duct themselves." 

An opinion seems to be entertained that the rebels 
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of Amoy have nothing whatever to do with the vic- 
tors of Nankin, but are a distinct body of mal- 
contents, who, stimulated by private motives, have 
got up a minor insurrection of their own. Where 
events are so very recent, and where so much ob- 
scurity prevails, it is impossible to determine how 
far such an opinion may be correct. But we remind 
our readers of the theory advanced by MM. Gallery 
and Yvan that the insurrection in the provinces to 
the immediate east of the ELouang-Si, was not a 
mere progress of one body of insurgents, but a mani- 
festation of the insurgent spirit in a fresh place. 
Although the captors of Amoy may not be the same 
persons as the victors of Nankin, and although con- 
siderable disagreement may have arisen among them, 
it by no means follows, that they do not represent 
that general hatred of the Tartar dynasty, which 
seems likely to unite the most various populations 
under one head. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



Proceedings of the insurgents at Amoy, Nankin, and Chin-kiang- 
foo— State of Pekin — Visit of Mr. Taylor to the rebel <^lEanp — 
Latest advices. 

While the last pages were passing through the press, the China 
mail brought intelligence of the state of the insurrection, which 
affords information confirmatory of the strict discipline and 
energetic determination of the insurgents, and shovring their 
continued success. 

With regard to the capture of Amoy by the rebels, the 
Times correspondent writes : — 

** I mentioned in my last that Amoy had fallen into the hands 
of the insurgents, and that the conduct of the captors had been 
so orderly that trade was expected to be immediately resumed; 
rumours, however, arose of serious dissensions among the rebel 
chiefs regarding the future goTcmment of the place, and much 
anxiety was felt respecting the ulterior measures of the insur- 
gents. The arrival, however, on the 24th of May, of her 
Majesty's steamers Hermesaad Rattler restored confidence to the 
foreign community, and the departure of the unsuccessful can- 
didate for the governorship, with his immediate followers, ter- 
minated the dissensions in the rebel camp. Exaggerated reports 
of these disagreements had, however, inspired the Imperialist 
admiral, then off the coast, with the hope of recovering posses- 
sion of the place. Accordingly, on the 29th of May, he appeared 
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in the harbour with a fleet, stated by the lowest accounts at nine- 
teen, and in the highest at thirty junks. He immediately 
landed 1,000 men, who marched steadily towards the citadel 
for two miles, when the rebels made a rush and drove them 
back to their boats, with a loss of about twenty or thirty killed, 
and from twenty-five to fifty prisoners. Next day the rebels 
began trying the prisoners with great formality. They were 
exceedingly civil to the Europeans, placing chairs for all who 
liked to attend. All the Tartars taken were immediately be- 
headed, the insurgents making no secret of their intention of 
utterly exterminating the whole race ; but the Chinese soldiers, 
being generally pressed men, were usually acquitted. It is 
stated that the rebels are under excellent apparent self-control, 
and that plunder is certain death to the offender. They are 
now rather short of funds, but are arranging a plan of govern- 
ment, and propose a scale of taxation much more moderate than 
the former tariff." 

The insurrection is making steady progress, and the popular 
hatred of mandarins appears to be universal. 

" Chang-chow and Tang-wang have both succumbed to the 
insurgents, though not without severe loss to the latter. At 
Tang-wa the inhabitants en masse, though sanctioning the 
ejectment of the mandarins, have refused to allow the insur- 
gents to have anything to do with the government, and have 
proceeded to declare themselves free and independent burgesses, 
who could govern for themselves. 

" Some months ago, when the Governor- General Siu,in com- 
mand of the main body of the Imperial forces, was defeated, 
and fied from the rebels, he excused his failure and accounted 
for the rapid progress of the enemy by attributing both to the 
'extrordinary ferocity of the rebels, and to their skill in spring- 
ing mines.* The following particulars of the capture of Nankin 
appear to confirm both these representations : — 

" * On the 8th of March they (the rebels) appeared before 
Nankin, and on the 1 9th of that month sprung a mine under 
the wall near the northern angle, which effected a breach of 
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about twenty or thirty yardft in extent. They kninediitdty 
Atormed by this, meeting with only a slight resistance from sonie 
Sban-tung and Kwei-chow (Chinese) troops who attempted to 
defend it, and, proceeding to the southern qu&rter, entered 
the inner city there situated, which in the time of the 
Mings was, and now is again, called the Imperial Gky, 
bnt which under the Ta-tsing dynasty has been oocnpied 
by the hereditary garrison of Tartar bannermen and their 
iamilies.* 

*' The strength of the paid portion of this force is stated in 
the * Imperial army regulations* at 5,106 men, bnt it is known 
that, including volunteers or expectants bel<mging to the families 
of the bannermen, the number of able-bodied men was fully 
7,000 or 8,000; and that the total number, of all ages and both 
sexes, could not haye been less than from 20,000 to 90,000. 
It was expected that these Mantchoos would fight desperately 
in self-defence. They were well armed and trained, and they 
well knew that *the Heavenly Prince* had openly dedared 
that the first duty of his mission was the utter extermination 
not only of themselves, but also of their women and children ; 
yet they did not strike a single blow in self-defence— they 
threw themselves on their faces, and imploring mercy in the 
most abject terms, submitted to be butchered like so many 
sheep. Only 100 escaped out of a population of more than 
20,000 ; the rest, men, women, and children, were put to the 
sword. 

** On the 31st of March, early in the morning, the insurgent 
fleot of river-craft sent down from Nankin approached Chia- 
kiang. Only the Macao lorchas despatched up the river by 
the Shanghai intendant attempted resistance, the rest oi the 
Imperial fleet flying in dismay at the sight of the enormous 
number of vessels moving against them. The lorchas were 
also soon forced to retreat, and w^ere pursued as far as Silver 
Island. From this the insurgents returned to Chin-kiang, 
which they occupied unresisted, the garrison, among them 400 
northern Mantchoos, having fled without firing a shot. The 
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families of the resideiit Tartars, warned b«^ the fate of tbeir 
coaofMrtriots at Nankin, all evacuated the place to the number 
of 20,000 ; only a few hundreds were caught, and slain ia the 
surroaoding villages. On the following day, the 1st of April, 
the insurgents occupied Kwa-chow and the large dty of Yang- 
cbow on the northern bank of the Yang-tse, in like manner, 
without resistance. A long battery of three miles of guns that 
lined the river bank fell into tbeir hands. Not one bad been 
discharged against them. 

'' The son of the Taoutie at Sfaangbai is at Canton organizing 
a fleet of armed fishing boats, with which to proceed to the 
Yang-tse-kiang to attempt the recovery of Chin-kiang-foo and 
the possession of the grand canal. A considerable force of 
Imperialist troops is collecting between Shanghai and Nankin, 
and some have been dressed and equipped like our sepoys, in 
order to impress the insurgents with the belief that the Eng- 
lish are supporting the Mantchoos." 

The North China Herald gives the following account of the 
state of affairs in the Northern capital : — 

'* The exhausted state of the Imperialist military chest is fully 
confirmed by the edicts and memorials of the Pekin Gazettes, 
and by private letters from Pekin. A memorial of one of the 
boards states that upwards of 20,000,000 of taels of silver have 
been expended in these military operations ; and we know that 
before they commenced the State funds had not recovered from 
the draia caused by the English indemnity. The Central 
Grovemment has now been compelled to pay in notes, which, as 
they represent nothing but the emptiness of the Imperial 
Treasury, have no value in the market. In consequence of 
their issue, about 100 of the private banking establishments, 
whose notes (for sums as low as 100 cash) form the circulating 
medium in Pekin, closed in a single day, causing immediate em- 
barrassment and distress among the lower classes, whose posi- 
tion had already become straitened from the high price of 
grain. 

** Our readers are aware that the population of Pekin (com* 
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prkiiig a paid stationary garrison of about 100,000 Mantchous 
and their families) are mainly dependent on the supplies sent 
annually from the fertile low lands on both sides of the Yang- 
tse ; as far as the Yellow River on the North, and the Bay of 
Hangchow on the South. These supplies used to be despatched 
' by the Grand Canal in the months of March, April, and Mesy, 
being in each case the contributions fhun the crops of the pre- 
ceding year. During the last two or three years a portion has 
been sent by sea, and last year a thousand junks cleared sea- 
ward from the port of Shang-Hal. This year none has been 
sent by canal, and the whole supply furnished by the above- 
mentioned region was that contained in some 200 vessels, which 
left this port about a month ago, forming probably not one- 
fifteenth of what will be required. 

" We have noticed above the extreme pressure for money at 
Fekin. It appears, from the Gazettes, to be driving the 
Government to perfectly suicidal measures. The properties of 
the former minister, Sae-shang-ah, and of the Imperial Com- 
missioner Seu-kwang-tsin, have been confiscated — ^their sons, 
mandarins in Fekin, previously degraded and thrown into 
prison to prevent their abstracting any portion. As both of 
these officers had been brought prisoners to Fekin, and the 
former had been already tried and condemned to death for in- 
efficiency, these proceedings had in them nothing unusual. But 
the same fate has befallen the property and fiimily of Luh- 
keen-ying, who fell at his post in Nankin. The death of an 
officer at his post, by the hand of the enemy, has hitherto been 
held to obliterate all faults. The rule has been to confer post- 
humous honours on the deceased, and rewards on his family. 
Now unsuccessful devotion has been visited in the same manDcr 
as early and flagrant dereliction of duty. Besides the above 
transaction, heavy loans have been exacted from some wealthy 
families, those of Muh-chang-ah, Keying, and other former 
ministers, amounting to a partial confiscation of their property. 
The Times correspondent at Hong Kong, writes on the 7th 
July :— 
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** The main body of the insurgents still remains at Nankin, 
Chin-kiang-foo, and on the northern banks of the Yang-tse- 
kiang. They had taken Tai-ping-foo, a city of great strength 
to the westward of Nankin. No movement had been made 
northward, or in the direction of Soocbow and Shanghai. The 
Imperial foreign fleet had returned to Woosung. 

"Mr. Taylor, the American missionary, had returned to 
Shanghai from visiting the insurgent General Loo at Chin- 
kiang-foo, who forwarded him on to Nankin on his expressing 
a wi^h to go there. The tents of the Imperial troops were dis- 
tinctly seen from the walls of that city. 

" From all communication hitherto held with the insurgents 
they seem friendly to foreigners." 

*'The following is a letter addressed by General Loo to 
foreigners, and given to Mr. Taylor : — 

" * Loo, the Fifth Arranger of the Forces, attached to the 

palace of the celestial dynasty of Tai-ping, who have received 

the command of Heaven to rule the empire, communicates the 

following information to all his English brethren: — On the 

first day of the fifth moon (June the 5th) a brother belonging 

to your honourable nation, named Charles Taylor, brought 

hither a number of books, which have been received in order. 

Seeing that the above-named individual is a fellow-worshipper 

of God (Shang-te), he is, therefore, acknowledged as a brother ; 

the books, hkewise, which he has brought agree substantially 

with our own, so that it appears we follow one and the same 

road. Formerly, however, when a ship belonging to your 

honourable nation came hither (the Hermes), she was followed 

by a fleet of impish vessels belonging to the false Tartars : now, 

also, when a boat from your honourable nation comes among 

us, the impish vessels of the Tartars again follow in its wake. 

Considering that your honourable nation is celebrated for its 

truth and fidelity, we, your younger brothers, do not harbour 

any suspicions. At present both Heaven and men &vour our 

design, and this is just the time for setting up the Chinese and 

abolishing the Tartar rule. We suppose that you, gentlemen, 
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are well acquainted with the signs of the times, so that we need 
not enlarge on that subject ; but, while we, on our parts, do 
not prohibit commercial intercourse, we merely observe that 
since the two parties are now engaged in warfare, the going to 
and fro is accompanied with inconvenience ; and, judging from 
the present aspect of afialrs, we should deem it better to wait 
a few months until we have thoroughly destroyed the Tartars, 
when, perhaps, the sulyects of your honourable natioa could go 
and come without being involved in the tricks of these fidse 
Tartars. Would it not in your estimation also be preferable? 
We take advantage of the opportunity to send you this com- 
munication for your intelligent inspection, and hope that every 
blessing may attend you. We also send a number of our own 
books, which please to circulate among you.* 

" Our dates from Foo-chow-foo reach to the 24th ult. The 
city of Yan*ping-foo, not far distant, had been besi^^ and 
was supposed to have fidlen, and all communication with the 
interior was stopped by the rebels. Great commotion exists at 
Foo-chow*foo, which seemed ready for an outbreak ; but the 
Tartar garrison were determined to make a stand on the 
approadi of the rebel force. The inhabitants continued to 
move from the city with their property. A timely supply of 
rice from Formosa had relieved the distress. 

'^ Our advices from Amoy are to the 2nd inst. The Im- 
perialists still held Ghang-diow and Tang-wa, w^ere there bad 
been constant fighting, with much slaughter. The insnr- 
gents held Amoy, and continued to extort money from the 
native merchants. Trade was entirely stopped. 

" At Canton good order is still maintained by the vigilance 
and stringent measures of the authorities. Recent acooniits 
from the interior mention Uiat a large rebel force had aoyed 
into Kiang-tsi, and were pushing their way fast to the south. 
This would cause interruption to transit from the tea districts, 
if confirmed." 
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MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1852. 
By SIR JOHN FORBES, M.D., Author of 
« The Physician's Holiday." 
Two Vols., Post 8vo, with Illustrations, price i/. is. doth. 

** A complete handbook of the niter bland. If there be any, who, knowing 
nothing of iti locial and political condition, meditate a tour in Ireland, the pleasure 
and profit to be derived from the joumcjr will be much enhanced by a careful stndy 
of Dr. Forbes*! very lennble ob0er?ationt.**«-iVrcp ^uarterfy Reuiew. 

** The book it excellent, and, like all the writings of its author, pcunti to a gpod 
purpose. Its tendency is to dispel prejudices against Ireland and the Irish. It contaios 
sensible comments upon most topics in Irish afiaiis. It it honest, thoughtful, liberal, 
and kindly. By readers of all grsdes Dr. Forbes's Tolumes will be read with pleasore 
for the knowledge they ^Te, and the cheerful way in which they give it.**— 
Examner, 

** Everywhere the objecti which engaged his attention were multi£uioas : the 
lower classes of the people— their cottages, their pigs, their dresses, diet, wages, labour, 
dispositiont, and appearance: workhoutet, their dietaries and diseaset; teetotalism, 
farming, fithing, geology, the round towers, the police, the Roman Catholic and 
Ettablithed Churches, the Government and its favouritism, absenteeism, education, 
antiquities, mines, emigration, tenant right, &c., are a few only of the many subjects 
on which he has made memorandums.** — Illustrated News. 

** We are not likely to have a better view given of the condition of the people of 
Ireland, moral and physical, the state of trade and commerce, and of the countiy, than 
is to be found in the pages of Dr. Forbes*s intelligent and agreeable volumes." — Weeldj 
Dispatch, 

<* Dr. Forbes is evidently possessed of a candid mind, and though he has dealt with 
polemical matter, he does not write in a sectarian spirit.** — Atben^tum. 

** Predsely the kind of work about Ireland which is wanted at the present mo- 
ment ; minute in detail, full and complete in topic, careful, accurate, and impartial.**— 
Morning Mvertiser. 

** A very complete description of the present condition of Ireland, written with the 
kindliest and fairest of pens.** — Economist, 

" Dr. Forbes is genial and liberal in his views of all those matters which' make up 
the * Condition of Ireland * question. He takes no partisan side, but is independent 
and candid towards all.** — Nonconformist. 

'* There is much in these volumes well worthy the attentive conrideration of all 
who pay any regard to the great and difficult questions connected with the sister 
kingdom.** — *the Guardum. 

<< To all those who are interested — and who is not? — ^in the scenery, the people, 
and the statistics of Ireland, Dr. Forbe8*s pages ^11 be perused with pleasure and m- 
ttruction. Hit memorandumt ditplay the tatte of the tcholar and the benevolence of 
the philanthropitt, and are written vrithout any bias whatever.*' — MaScal Times and 
Gazette. 

** All the national evils and national topics which have afflicted or agitated Ireland 
for the last century are discussed temperately and impartially.**— &mil0^ Times. 

** We have much information afforded for tourists as to the aspect of the places 
visited, and their ficilities to the traveller ; and in addition, a considerable amount of 
statistical facts, some furnished from printed returns, and others collected on the spot.** 
"^Daily News. 
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I. 

TI^HE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. 2. The Sea Stories. 

By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq., 

Author of " Modern Painters," ** Seven Lamps of 
Architecture," etc. 

Imperial 8vo, with Twenty Plates, and numerous Wood-cuts, 
from Drawings by the Author, price 2/. 2s, cloth. 

** Mr. Ruskin, by this second instalment of his important labours, adds to his repu- 
tation as a vigorous and original critic, a high-toned man, and a writer of the first 
order. His exposition continues lucid, his eloquence earnest and dignified, his descrip- 
tions pictorial and highly wrought. In matter this volume is of greater interest than 
tHc first ; the manner is as bold and decided as ever, as strong in the conviction of the 
-writer's principles, and as unflinching in the face of precedent and convention. In 
none of his works are there more divings after essential principles. 

** The plates in this volume are all line engravings, most minutely designed and 
delicately executed j and they familiarize us with some of the most lovely and profuse 
architectural inventions in the world.** — Spectator. 

** No one who has viated Venice can tead this book without having a richer glow 
thrown over his remembrances of that city ; and for those who have not, Mr. Ruskin 
paints it with a firmness of outline and vividness of colouring that will bring it before 
the imagination with the force of reality. His descriptions are the perfection of word- 
painting, and there is this additional charm in them, that the intellect and heart are 
sure to be gratified by profound thoughts and noble sentiments.** — Literary Gautte. 

** The whole volume is eloquent and thoughtful, and creative of thought in others. 
Mr. Ruskin invests his dissertation with deep interest, by thinking and speaking not 
about stone shapes, but about the form and temper of the minds and souls by which 
the stones were shapen. He handles eveiy firagment with a broad grasp of the sub- 
ject. This book is a noble innovation upon the old dead talk of architects, and 
amateurs in architecture.** — Examiner. 

** No one who has studied art in Venice will go through this book without such 
pleasure as belongs to a revival of some of his warmest admirations, and the reft-esh- 
ment of his most delicious associations. The first chapter contains descriptive passages 
over which we linger as we watch the west after the sun has just left it, reluctant to 
turn away fix>m a vision of beauty so rich, so harmonious, and so melancholy. This 
volume is full of fine things, and of true things.** — Atbenaum, 

** Mr. Ruskin is the first really popular writer we have ever had upon architecture : 
he is the first writer who has satisfactorily touched upon architectural principles. He 
has made many discoveries which are of permanent value, and which must affect all 
future criticism in the same kind. He possesses a singular faculty of regarding things 
with sincerity and simplicity, and without reference to, or prejudice firom, pre- 
concdved opinions. The volume before us will sustain Mr. Ruskin's high and wide 
reputation. It is better written than the first volume, and not at all inferior in 
novelty and worth of matter.** — Daily News. 
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II. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. i. The Founda- 
TiONS. With Twenty-One Plates and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Imperial 8vo, 2/. 2s. cloth. 

"The book before us contains Mr. Ruskin*s theory and doctrines of the elements 
of architecture, applied to the various points of practical building. Throoghout is 
manifest the great aim of inculcating, by ereiy possible form of precept and example, 
the mbsolute necessity of presenring an unfailing correspondence between the desti- 
nations of buildings, and their forms and decorations. Mr. Ruskin*s work cannot be 
read by any one without improvement to his moral sense and mental diacipUne. 
It has an indestructible value. It tells us the truth on much where it gready 
imports us to be informed. The eloquence of the book is extraordinary.** — Exmmaer, 

** The reputation which Mr. Ruskin has earned by his former works wiU probably 
receive a great accession of lustre from <The Stones of Venice.* This work 
may be justly described as his most valuable performance, and fitted to become the 
moat popular of all his productions.** — Britiik ^uarterlj Review, 

** Mr. Ruskin has seized on the great principle that all art is the ezpreanon of man*s 
delight in God*s work. This is his clue through the universe ; holding fast by that, 
he can never get far wrong. His pursuit of truth is as admirable for its clear- 
nghtedness as it is for its honesty.** — Eclectic Review. 

III. 

MODERN PAINTERS. Imperial 8vo. Vol. I. Fiftb 
Edition^ lis. cloth. Vol. II. Third Edition^ I ox. 6J1 cloth. 

** Mr. Ruskin*s work will send the painter more than ever to the study of nature; 
will train men who have always been delighted spectators of nature, to be alao atten- 
tive observers. Our critics will learn to admire, and mere admirers ^U learn how to 
criticise : thus a public will be educated.** — BIackwood*s Magassine. 

** A generous and impassioned review of the works of living painters. A hearty 
and earnest work, full of deep thought, and developing great and striking truths in 
art.'*— ^riVtti S^rierly Review. 

** A very extraordinaiy and delightful book, full of truth and goodness, of power and 
beauty.** — North British Review. 

** One of the most remarlcable works on art which has appeared in our time.**— 
Edinburgh Review. 

*^* The Third Volume is in preparation. 

IV. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. With 
Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Imperial 8vo, i/. is. 
cloth. 

"By the 'Seven Lamps of Architecture,* we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean 
the seven fundamental and cardinal laws, the observance of and obedience to which 
are indispensable to the architect who would deserve the name. The politician, the 
moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store of instructive matter, as well as the 
artist.** — Examiner. 
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I. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
OF THE i8th CENTURY. 

By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq., 

Author of " Esmond," « Vanity Fair," " Pendcnnis," &c. 

In One Volume, crown 8vo., price los. bd. cloth. 

*' To chose who attended the lectures, the book will be a pleasant reminiscence^ to 
others an exciting novelty. The style — clear, idiomatic, forcible, familiar, but never 
slovenly ; the searching strokes of sarcasm or irony; the occasional flashes of generous 
scorn ; the touches of pathos, pity, and tenderness ; the morality tempered but never 
weakened by experience and sympathy; the felicitous phrases, the striking anecdotes, 
the passages of wise, practical reflection ; all these lose much less than we could have 
expected from the absence of the voice, manner, and look of the lecturer.**-— 
Spectator. 

** All who did not hear these lectures will wish to know what kind of talk they 
were, and how these English humorists and men of genius in past times were de- 
scribed or criticised by a humorist and man of geniUs in our own. • * • What 
fine things the lectures contain 1 What eloquent and subtle sayings, what wise and 
earnest writing ! How delightful are their turns of humour; with what a touching 
effect, in the graver passages, the genuine feeling of the man comes out; and how 
vividly the thoughts are paintedy as it were, in graphic and characteristic words.** — 
Examiner, 

^ This is to us by hx the most acceptable of Mr. Thackeray*s writings. His 
graphic style, his philosophical spirit, his analytical powers, his large-heartednes^ hit 
shrewdness and his gentleness, have all room to exhibit themselves.** — Economist, 

** These Lectures are rich in all the best qualities of the author*8 genius, and 
adapted to awaken and nourish a literary taste thoroughly English.** — Brit'ub S(uar~ 
terly Review, 

** Full of sound, healthy, manly, vigorous writing ; sagacious in observation, inde- 
pendent and thoughtful, earnest in sentiment, in s^le pointed, clear and straight- 
fyrw9xd,**~^fFestminster Review. 

« A valuable addition to our permanent literature; eloquent when the author is 
serious ; brilliant when he is gay : they are charming reading.*' — Daily Nevs, 

<< Truly beaulifbl, suggestive essays, on topics fertile in Viggesdon,",^ Leader, 

" The most delightful book that many a day has aeen,** —Nonconformist, 

<* One of the most amusing books that we have read for a long time, and one that 
we think will occupy a lasting place in English literature.** — Standard. 

^ Eulogy would be exhausted over this enchantmg volume.** — fVeekfy Dispatch. 
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II. 
ESMOND. By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq., 

Author of " Vanity Fair/* " Pendennis/' &c. 

Second Edition. 
In Three Volumes^ Crown %vo^ Price i/. lis. 6^/. cloth. 



** A second edition of *< Esmond ** within a few weeks of the issue of the first, 
speaks significantly for Mr. Thackeray's growing popularity. . . . Mr. Thackeray 
has selected for his hero a very noble type of the cavalier softening into the man 
of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest women that ever 
breathed from canvass or from book, since Raffaelle painted and Shakapeare wrote. 
Esmond will, we think, rank higher as a work of art than ** Vanity Fair*' or ** Pen- 
dennis,** because the characters are of a higher type, and drawn with greater finish, 
and the book is more of a complete whole. The style is manly, clear, terse, and 
vigorous, reflecting every mood — pathetic, grave, or sarcastic— of the writer.** — 
Spectator, 

*^ Once more we feel that we have before us a masculine and thorough English 
writer, uniting the power of subtle analyus with a strong volition and a moving 
eloquence — an eloquence which has gained in richness and harmony. His pathos is 
now sweeter, — less jarred against by angry sarcasm, but perhaps scarcely so powerful. 
Esmond must be read, not for its characters, but for its romantic though improbable 
plot, its spirited grouping, and its many thrilling utterances of the anguish of the human 
heart. Having reached the middle of the first volume, " forward** will be the wish 
of every reader of this highly- wrought work.** — Athenaum. 

" We have at once to express in the warmest terms of praise our appreciation of 
the skill and taste with which ' Esmond * is written. The story of the novel is 
ingenious and very elegantly constructed, and carried onward so as to gratify constant 
curiosity until the end. In short, the book thoroughly occupies our minds with a 
sense of strength on the part of the writer, of which the manifestation is always 
made gracefiilly.** — Examiner. 

« In quiet richness, * Esmond* mainly resembles the old writers $ as it does also in 
weight of thought, nncerity of purpose, and poetry of the heart and brain. It is wise 
and sweet in its recesses of thought and feeling ; and is more hopeful, consolatory, and 
kindly than * Vanity Fair.' Thinking and educated readers will discern in it an 
immense advance in literary power over Mr. Thackeray*s previous writings.** — Fraser's 
Magaxine, 

'* This is the best work of its kind that has been published for many years. As 
a picture of the social life and manners of English society in the reign of Queen Anne, 
it must long remain unrivalled. The characters dress, think, speak, and act, just as 
the [men and women did in the time of |^ueen Anne ^ they are not mere puppets — 
Mr. Thackeray*s genius makes them live.** — Atlas. 
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I. 
VILLETTE. By CURRER BELL, 

Author of "Jane Eyre," "Shirley," &c. 

In Three Volumes^ Post ivo^ Price i/. i is. 6rf- cloth. 



** This book would have made Currer Bell Yimous had she not been already. It 
retrieves all the ground she lost in ' Shirley,* and it will engage a wider circle of readers 
than * Jane Eyre,* for it has all the best qualities of that remarkable book. There is 
throughout a charm of fireshness which is infinitely delightful : freshness in observa- 
tion, ^eshness in feeling, freshness in expression. Brain and heart are both held in 
suspense by the fascinating power of the writer.**— jL;V«rtfry Gazette, 

** This novel amply sustains the fame of the author of * Jane Eyre* and * Shirley* 
as an original and powerful writer. * Villette * is a most admirably written novel, 
everywhere original, everywhere shrewd, and at heart everywhere kindly. The men, 
women, and children who figure throughout it have flesh and blood in them, and all 
are worked out in such a way as to evince a very keen spirit of observation, and a fine 
sense of the picturesque in character.** — Examiner, 

** The tale is one of the affections, and remarkable as a picture of manners. A 
burning heart glows throughout it, and one brilliantly distinct character keeps it alive. 
The oldest man, the sternest, who is a genuine novel-reader, will find it hard to get 
out of Madame Beck*s school, when he has once entered there with Lucy Snowe, 
and made acquaintance with the choleric, vain, child-like, and noble-hearted M . Paul 
Emanuel.*' — Atbendtum. 

" Of interesdng scenes and well-drawn characters there is abundance. The charac- 
ters are various, happily conceived, and some of them painted with a truth of detail 
rarely surpassed! The style of ' Villette * has that clearness and power which are the 
result of mastery over the thoughts and feelings to be expressed, over the persons and 
scenes to be described.** — Spectator, 

" 'Villette may claim the unhentadng commendations of readers and critics. The 
autobiography of the heroine is at once natural, interesting, cheerful, piquant, and 
thoughtful.** — Britannia, 

" 'Villette* is not only a very able but a very pleasant book. It is a tale which, 
though here and there it is dashed with wonder and melancholy, is as a whole cheer- 
ful and piquant ; abundant in clear, clear-cut, strongly-drawn etchings, presenting so 
pleasant and effective a transcript of manners, English and Continental, that its success 
cannot fail to be remarkable.**— A&rain^ Chronicle, 

'< The author of * Jane Eyre * and ' Shirley * has again produced a fiction of extra- 
ordinary literary power, and of singular fascination ; it is one of the most absorbing of 
books, one of the most interesting of stories. ' Villette * will add immensely to the 
authorof ' JaneEyre*s* fiime, as a philosophical and analytical expositor of the human 
heart and feelings.** — Globe. 

<< The whole three volumes are crowded with beauties ; with good things, for which 
we look to the clear sight, deep feeling, and singular though not extensive experience 
I of life, which we associate with the name of Currer Bell.** — Dtdly News, 

ioqIc 
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II. 
SHIRLEY ; a Tale. By Currer Bell. A new Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

** The peculiar power which wai to greatly admired in * Jane Eyre* is not abent 
Irom this book* It p ow e M ci deep interest, and an irreiisdble grasp of realitj. There 
is a ▼ividneai and dtttinctneai of conception in it quite manrellooa. The power of 
graphic delineadoa and ezptcaion is intense. There are scenes whkh, £m strength 

and delicacy of emotion^ are not transcended in the range of English fiction 

The women will be the favourites with all readers Both are charming. The Ticm 
of human nature which pervade the volumes, are healthy, tolerant, and encoonging.** 



** * Shirley * b an admirable book ; genuine English in the independence and up- 
rightness of the tone of thought, in the purity of heart and feeling which pervade it, 
in the masculine vigour of its conception of character, and in style and diction. It is 
a tale of pasiion and character, and a veritable triumph of pyschology.** — MtnoMi 
Ckromcle. 

** * Shiiiey * is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong ima^nation, 
fervid and masculine diction, analytic skill, all are visible. Gems of rare thought ani 
glorious passion shine here and there throughout the volumes.** — Tisset. 

III. 

JANE EYRE : an Autobiographv. By Currer Bell. 
Fourth Edition. Crown o vo, or. cloth. 

^ 'Jane Eyre* is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth and 
passion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery and in the analyzation 
of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume 
its own place in the bright field of romantic literature. We could not but he struck 
with the raciness and ability of the work, by the independent sway of a thoroughly 
original and unworn pen, by the masculine current of noble thoughts, and the lui- 
flinching dissection of the dark yet truthful character.** — Ttma» 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS ;Ind AGNES GREY. By 
Ellis and Acton Bell. With a Selection of their 
Literary Remains, and a Biographical Notice of both 
Authors, by Currer Bell. Crown 8vo, bs. cloth. 

«<Wuthering Heights* bears the stamp of a profoundly individual, strong, and 
passionate mind. The memoir is one of the most touching chapters in litenxf 
biography.**— iVbflfOff^rmM/. 

V. 

POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Fcap. 
8vo, 4J. cloth. 

<< Remarkable as being the first efforts of undoubted genius to find some congenial 
form of expression. They are not common verses, but show many of the vigoroas 
qualities in the prose works of the same writers : the love of nature which charac- 
terises Currer Bell*s prose works pervades the whole of the present volume.**— Cim/itf* 
Renumbrancer, 
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I. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS BARNSTARKE. 

By TALBOT GWYNNE, Esq., 
Author of 
" The School for Fathers," and " The School for Dreamers." 
One Volume, crown 8vo., price loj. 6rf. cloth. 

** Mr. Gwynne*s third story is worthy of the promise of his first. We have all the 
truth of description which we admired in the School fir Fathers^ with a vigour and 
force of emotion greatly superior. It is a book of high aim and unquestionable 
poorer.**— £x<ww»«r. 

** Mr. G Wynne has adopted the nervous and succinct style of our forefathers, while 
narrating the career of a lover of money, and showing how prudent purpose can 
beget cupidity, and cupidity crime, and crime death-bed agonies. The reader will 
find little to impede his interest in following the career of this bad man to its bad 
end ." — Atbenaum, 

** In many ways this book is remarkable. Silas and hb relations stand forth io 
distinctly and forcibly, and with so much simplicity, that we are far more inclined to 
feel of them as if they really lived, than of the writers of pretended diaries and auto- 
biographies. The manners and ways of speech of the time are portrayed admirably.** 
'—'Guardtan, 

<* The gradual growth of the sin of covetousness, its temporary disturbance by the 
admixture of a softer passion, and the pangs of remone, are portrayed with high 
dramatic effect, resembling in some scenes the pgantic majesty of ancient Tragedy.** 
— 7oA« BulL 

*' There is no want either of knowledge or invention in this work. The charac« 
ters are distinctly conceived, and many of the scenes drawn with great force.**-— 
Sf>ectator, 

** A story possessing an interest so tenacious that no one who commences it, wiU 
easily leave the perusal unAnishtd.**— Standard, 

II. 

THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS; An Old English Story. 
By T. GwYNNE. Crown 8vo. Price loj. od. cloth. 

" The pleasantest tale we have read for manv a day. It is a story of the Tatler 
and Spectator days, and is very fitly associated with that time of good English literature 
by its manly feeling, direct, unafifected manner of writing, and nicely-managed, well- 
turned narrative. The characters have all of them the air of reality — the charm 
derivable only from what one feels to have been sincerely observed j and the effect is 
genuine and perfectly satisfactory. The descriptions are excellent; some of the 
country painting is as freaik as a landscape by Constable, or an idyl by Alfred Tenny- 
son.** — Examiner. 

" * The School for Fathers* is at once highly amusing and deeply interesting — full 
of that genuine humour which is half pathos — and written with a fi-eshness of feel- 
ing and raciness of style which entitle it to be called a tale in the PHcar of ff^akefield 
school. It is a tale to amuse and instruct both old and young, and which we should 
wish to see in the hands of our sons and daughters.**— J9nVtf««t(2. 

<<Few are the tales so interesting to read, and so admirable in purpose and style, as 
* The School for Fathers.' **-G/.^.. ^^^^ bvGoOC 
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III. 
THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. ByT. GIVYNNE, 
Esq., Author of " The School for Fathers." One 
Volume, crown 8vo. Price loj. 6d, cloth. 

^The maater-limner of the follies of mankind, the author of * The School for 
Fathen,' has produced another tale to the full as attractive as the former, and a6oaad> 
ing with traiti of exquisite humour and saUiet of sparkling wit. The book is, wlut 
few books are, a rich treat.**— ^o^ Bull, 

** * The School for Dreameis * may be credited with life, humour, and Wgoor. 
There is a spirit of enjoyment in Mr. Gwynne*s descriptions which indicates a ^niai 
temperunent, as well as a shrewd tjt.**^ Athenaeum, 

*' Mr. G«7nne touches the conTcndonal absurdities as well as the proprieties of 
life with a masterly hand, and by a few strokes of singular delicacy lays bare the follies ! 
and the sensibilities of mankind.**— ff//*^ Messenger, j 

** A story which inculcates a sound and sensible moral in a manner equally deUgJA' ( 
ful and effective. The style is fresh, fragrant, and vigorous; the characters are | 
strongly marked, and the incidents interwoven with skill and ingenuity.** — Monimg < 
Post, I 

*< There is pith in the writing. The descriptions, whether of persons or things, | 
are true and life-like. The personages, too, are realities, and talk and act naturally. 
Throughout the story, the reader's attention never flags.**— Cri/ir. I 

*< There is purpose in the present story. It is in effect a biting sadre upon , 
ultra-devotion to the crude and undigested mouthings of the leveller and the 
socialist.** — fFeekly DistatcA, j 

** * The School for Dreamers,* a powerfully and siulfiilly-written book, is intended | 
to show the mischief and danger of following imagination instead of judgment in the f 
practical business of life. The characters of the tale are ably sketched, and the ind- f 
dents effectively described.** — Literary Gasutte, ij 

** An admirable and caustic sadre on < equality and fraternity* theories.**— '' 
Britannia, 

AMABEL. By Mary Elizabeth Wormeley. Three 
Volumes, post 8vo. Price i/. lis. 6d. 

<' This ficdon displays ability of a high kind. Miss Wormley has coosidenble 
knowledge of society, much skill in depicting its persons and salient features, with 
the penetradon to pierce below the surface. She is gifted, besides, with considerable 
power of reflecdon, and her manner is easy and effecdve. The characters are well 
conceived and sustained , many of the latter parts possess considerable and rapid in- 
terest, and the compomdon is buoyant and animated.** — Spectator, 

'''Amabel* embodies four great phases of a woman*s life, of which love is the 
acdve element, and is remarkable for intensity of sendment, for its vigorous and 
polished dicdon, great range of scene and character, and for an originality and energy, 
developed by the principal persons figuring in it, who are all drawn by a master hand: 
it is, in effect, perfect as a work of its class, and may be looked upon as a decided 
success.** — Weekly Dispatch. 

** An exceedingly interesting story, developed with fine womanly tact, and related 
in a style at once simple, polished, and eloquent. To enforce the moral that love, the 
principle, not the passion, infused into our duties, works its own reward, is the task 
undertaken by the writer of this pathetic and deeply affecting story.**— Ciif. 
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I* 
W^OMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, EXEMPLARY FOR 
PIETY AND CHARITY. By Miss Julia 
Kavanagh. Post 8vo, with Portraits. Price izs. in 
embossed cloth, gilt edges. 

** The authoras has supplied a great desideratum both in female biography and 
morals. Her examples of female excellence are taken fix>m the earliest ages of the 
churchy and come down to recent times : she has a niche in her timple for every one 
-v^Ho deserves a position there. The style is clear, the matter solid, and the con- 
clusions just." — Glohe, 

** A more noble and dignified tribute to the virtues of her sex we can scarcely 
imagine than this work, which Miss Kavanagh has reared, like a monumental tabled' 
to the memory of the * Women of Christianity.* To this grateful task the ^fted 
authoress has brought talents of no ordinary range, and, more than all, a spirit of 
eminent piety, and admiration for the good and beautiful, and a heart entirely absorbed 
in the work she has so ably accomplished.** — Cburcb of England S^rterly Review. 

<'The women portrayed have been selected from every period of the Christian era; 
the same range of female biography is taken by no other volume ; and an equal skill 
in the delineation of characters is rarely to be found. The author has accomplished 
her task with intelligence and feeling, and with general fairness and truth: she 
displays subtle penetration and broad sympathy, joining therewith purity and pious 
sentinaent, intellectual refinement and large-heartedness, and writes with unusual 
elegance and felicity.** — Nonconformist. 

** Miss Kavanagh has wisely chosen that noble succession of saintly women who, in 
all ages of Christianity, are united by their devotion to the sick, the wretched, and 
the destitute.** — Guardian. 

II. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE i8th CEN- 
TURY. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
with Eight Portraits. 12s. in embossed cloth. 

" Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it on the 
whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room 
table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without 
risk.** — S^uarterly Review. 

<*£legantly illustrated with a series of line engravings, this work has claims upon 
the boudoir-table, in right of its guise and garniture. But its letterpress is superior to 
the general staple of books of this class. Miss Kavanagh proves herself adroit in sketch- 
ing, and solid in judging character. Which among us will be ever tired of reading 
about the women of France ? especially when they are marshalled so agreeably and 
discreetly as in the pages before va.^—^jitbenaum. 

** There is a great deal of cleverness and good taste in this book. The subject is 
handled with much delicacy and tact, and takes a wide range of examples. Miss 
Kavanagh*s volumes are to be commended as a compact view of a period of always 
reviving interest (now more than usually attractive) pleasingly executed. The book 
shows often an original tone of remark, and always a graceful and becoming one.** — 
Examiner. ^^ j 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF I.EIGH HUNT : with 
Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries* 3 vols. 
post 8vo, with Portraits^ 155* doth* 

*^TlicK Tolttmcs cootiin m penonal recollecdon of the literature and poUdot a 
well at tome of the most remarkable literaxy men and polidcsansy of the last fifty yean. 
The remittiacences are Taried by aketchet of mannen during the aame period, and bf 
critical remarks on ▼arioua topica. They are alao ext^iaded by boyiah reccdlecdcn, 
fiunily tradition, and contemporary reading ; ao that we iiave a aort of social pictare of 
almoit a centary, with iti fluctoationa of public fortune and its changes of iatfakNi^ 
manaera, and opiniona.**->^p0rftf«9r. 

II. 

THE TOWN : its Memorable Characters and Events. 2 
vols, post 8vo, with 45 Illustrations, i/. 41. doth» 

** We will allow no higher enjoyment for a rational Englishman than to stroll 
leisurely through this manrellous town arm-in-arm with Mr. Leigh Hunt. He gives 
us the outpourings of a mind enriched with the most agreeable knowledge.** — Ima, 

III. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
Portrait, los. cloth. 

** A book for a parlour-window, for a summer*s eve, for a warm fireside, for a half- 
hour's leisure, for a whole day*s luxury ; in any and every posnble shape a charming 
companion.*' — ff^atmhuter Review. 

IV. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 51. cloth. 

<' The very essence, of the sunniest qualities of the English poets.** — Ailas, 

V. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. 55. cloth. 

^ A book at once exhilarating and suggestive.** — Athetueum, 

VI. 

A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 5/. 

'< A book acceptable at all seasons.** — Athen^tum, 

VII. 

TABLE TALK. 3X. bd. doth. 

*< precisely the book we would bke as a companion on the green lane walk.*'— C/o^. 
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I. 

rWO THOUSAND MILES' RIDE THROUGH THE 
ARGENTINE PROVINCES : with an Account of 
Buenos Ayres, the Rio de la Plata, Monte Video, &c. By 
William McCann, Esq. a Vols., post 8vo, with 
Illustrations. Price 24X. cloth. 

*< The animated narrative of an observant and sensible man ; which enables the 
reader vividly to realize the regions the author traversed. It contains much general 
Information of value to commercial men, and a full history of the recent civil war.**— 
British S^juwterly Review, 

*' A complete hand-book for the Argentine Provinces, giving a lucid and in* 
telli^ble account of their political condition.** — New S^uarterly Review, 

** This is neither a history, a commercial and political treatise, nor a book of travels, 
but a mixture of all three j containing good and instructive matter, much local know- 
ledge of Buenos Ayres, and information concerning the Banda Oriental, and 
Paraguay.** — Athenaum, 

** Mr. McCann*8 volumes present an admirable account of life in the Argentine 
Provinces. The incidents of his adventures are replete, with interest, practical value, 
jind amusement.'*— Ir/rtr^ry Gazette. 

II. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. A Narrative of 
THE Operations at Rangoon. By Lieut. William 
F. B. Laurie, Madras Artillery. Post 8yo, with Map, 
Plans, and Views. Price 10s. bd. cloth. 

*< The events of the current campaign are here condensed and illustrated by plans 
of each important scene of action. A concise account of the Burmese Empire is fur- 
lUshed by the author.**-^Cr/o^. 

*' This volume exhibits war in its detailt, as seen by the subaltern, and in its larger 
aspects as picked up from the gossip and criticism of the camp. Mr. Laurie varies 
actual wai^re by the antiquities of the country, and a description of the temples and 
tenets of Gaudama*— a variety of Buddhism.** — Spectator, 

'* A military narrative, illustrated by plans, views, and sections, and is calculated to 
remove many erroneous impressions aa to the character of the second Burmese war.**— • 
lAterary Gazette, 

** An interesting account of the recent operations in Burmah ; the details of which, 
the maps and plans in the book enable us fully to understand.** — New Quarterly 
Review, 

** A rapid narrative, in soldierly style^ of the warlike operations at Rangoon.** — 
Atbenaum, 

III. 

TRAITS OF AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE. By a 
Fur Trader. Post 8vo, price 75. cloth. 

"A genuine volume. The writer is an actor in the scenes he describes, and in 
his veracious pages are graphically delineated the hazards which adventurous fur 
traders undergo, and the savage life of the wildemes.** — Morning Advertiser, 

*< The fur-trader's Uttie book, containing sketches of real life among the people of 
the Oregon, is very welcome, from his knowledge of the Indian tribes.** — Examiner, 

" One of the most readable books of the day, and worthy of the best reception.**— 
jrMjDhtatck. oi..edbvGoOQle 
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IV. 

POETICS : AN ESSAY ON POETRY. By E. S. 
DallaSj Esq. In One Volume, crown 8vo. Price 91. 
doth. 

^Thii book it one of the moit remafkaUe emanatioiie of die praviit time. It 
actully ovefflowt with tbe necar of thooght. * Poetks * thoold be read, for no 
RTiewer can praKnt a pcrftct idea of the riclmea of language and apfaorim wixk 
nm, like rilver threadiy thioagh the loberer line of argument. — Critic. 

** A lemarkable work^the work of a scholar, a critic, a thinker. It coat&m 
many norel Tiewi and nrach excellent matter. The stymie is fresh, indepeodoit, 
sharp, clear, and often felidtoos. Amidst the intricacies of his complex subject, Mr. 
Dallas mores with the calm preddon of one who knows the hbjrinth.** — Leader. 

** We recoomiend Mr. DSdlas*s book highly and cordially. There is mack tk 
will please in the shape of shrewd obsenration, and lucid and deep cxiticism.**— Aorti 
Brituh Revieto. 

V. 

CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE with ECKER- 
MANN. Translated from the German by John Oxes- 
Fo&D. 2 vols, post 8vo, I ox. cloth. 

<* These conversadons present a distinct and truthful image of Goethe's aiai 
during the last ten years of his life. And nerer was his judgment more dear and 
correct than in his dosing years. The time spent on the perusal of this book will be 
usefully and agreeably employed. Mr. Oxenfiird*s translation is as exact and huthkl i 
as it is degant.**-^^^a<ar. I 

VI. I 

THE LAND TAX OF INDIA, According to the Moc^ ' 
hummudan Law. By Neil B. E. Baillie, Esq., ' 
Author of the '^ Moohummudan Law of Sale/' &c. 
Svo, price 6s, cloth. ! 

<< A most valuable addition to the stock of materials accesrible to the English 
reader on the * Land Tax of India.* MnBaillie may be said to exhaust the subject of 
which he affords a complete eladdation, and the accuracy of his translation may be 
implidtly relied on.** — Pras* 

** A complete account of the Mahomedan law of land-tsx.'*— fcMWffrxtf. 

** A learned and valuable treatise.** — Literary Ganette. 

VII. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CASTE. Bj 
B. A. Irving, Esq. One Volume, post 8vo, price 5^. 
cloth. 

<< An elaborate and painstaking performance, exhibiting a digested view of tbe old 
theory and the actual operation of caste, from the best authorities, and giving rise to 
some hints that may be useful in our future dealings with the people of ladia."— 
Spectator, . ^ 

<* A volume worth consulting, especially for the indications it affords of tbe sources 
of our success in establishing a peaceful dominion in India, amongst races of iaSetJA 
relij^ons.**— G/oA*. 

— Uigi^izedbyCoOglC ' 
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t3^EOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on Coral Reefs, 
Volcanic Islands, and on South America. By 
Charles Darwin, M.A. &c. In i vol. 8vo, with 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, lOj. td. cloth. 

THE BRITISH OFFICER; his Position, Duties, Emo- 
luments, AND Privileges. By J. H. Stocqueler. 
8vo, 155. cloth extra. 

'< In writing this book Mr. Stocqueler has performed an acceptable service to the 
military profession. The style is clear, vigorous, and precise ; and the arrangement 
perspicuous and systematic. The book has also a value to non-professional readers.** 
^benaum, 

THE SAILOR'S HORN-BOOK OF STORMS. By 
Henry Piddington, Esq. Second Edition, 8vo, loj. 6i., 
with Charts and Storm-Cards. 

<< A valuable practical work.**— iV^tfr/Az/ Magazine, 

CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HURRICANES, FOR 
THE USE OF PLAIN SAIL9RS. By Henry 
Piddington. 8vo, yj. With Diagrams and Storm- 
Cards. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OF THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, 
36s. cloth. 

** These volumes are inestimable to the philologist as well as the Eastern traveller 
and trader ; and the first is interesting to all educated readers, because in that are 
included the preliminary dissertation and the grammar. It is a book of standard and 
enduring value, and at once establishes its claim to take rank as the best authority now 
extant on the subject of which it treats.** — Examiner, 

DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 8vo, i8j. 
cloth. 

THE GOLD VALUER ; being Tables for Ascertaining 
the Value of Gold, as Naturally Produced, or Artificially 
Amalgamated. By James H. Watherston, Gold- 
smith. Post 8vo, price 3^. bd. cloth. 
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THE NOVITIATE; or. The Jesuit in Training: bcii^ 
a Year among the English Jesuits. By Andrew Stein- 
METZ. Third EdttioHj post 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

**Tliii it s nmaikaUe book. It deicribcs with a welcome mmnteaeis, die daih, 
nightljry honxhf occupatioiit of the Jenit Novitiates of Stonyhunt^ their rellgioas 
exefciMt and mannen, in private and together \ and depicth with conaderable acnte. 
Be« and powen the conflicti of an intelligent, laaceptibley honest-porpoaed spirit, whUe 
ptwing thraogh such a proceH.**— -i^rviisi ^turterly Review. 

A CONVERTED ATHEIST'S TESTIMONY TO 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY : being the 
Autobiography of Alexander Harris. Fourth ££- 
tioHy fcap. 8vo, 31. cloth. 

** A very interctdng account of the experience of an intelligent and sincere mmi 
on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to the notice of 
our readers.** — Eciecik Review. 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. 
Robert . Wilson Evans. Fourteenth Edition. 3/. 
cloth. 

** Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We bdieve 
no person could read this work and not be the better for its pious and tottchins 
lessons.**— LiV^tfTjr Gasutte, 

ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 
I.— outlines of sooal economy. i». ed. 

U.— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SaENCE. ir. 6^ 
III.— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOaAL SCIENCES. a«. 
IV.-— QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on the Arkangxmxnts and Relations or 

Social Lirx. %s. 6d. 
v.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. %s. 

VL— WHAT AM I ? WHERE AM I ? WHAT OUGHT I TO DO ? &c. 
If. sewed. 

<<The author of these various manuals of the social sciences has the art of statmg 
clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics, and making them 
level to every undentanding."'~-£r0»omiVf. 

PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and Instruc- 
tion. 6 vols. 2s. 6d. each. Each volume is complete in 
itself) and may be had separately. 

LITTLE STORIES from the Parlour Printing Press. 
By the Author of the " Parents' Cabinet." 2s. cloth. 

'- . — aifeodbvGoo<7le 
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